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SUPERINTENDENT  OF  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 


Office  of  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,  } 
San  Francisco,  July  1,  1868.  ) 

To  the  Honorable  the  Board  of  Supervisors 

Of  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco  : 

Gentlemen — In  compliance  with  law  and  general  usage,  I  have 
the  pleasure  to  present  to  your  honorable  body  the  following 
Annual  Report  of  the  financial  and  general  condition  of  the 
Public  Schools  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1868. 

The  year  just  closed  has  been  one  of  unusual  progress  and 
prosperity  in  our  schools.  They  have  greatly  increased  in  the 
number  of  scholars  in  attendance  and  in  efficiency  of  instruc- 
tion. Last  year  the  average  number  of  scholars  in  attendance 
was  10,177,  requiring  a  corps  of  225  teachers  ;  while  this  year 
the  average  number  of  pupils  attending  the  public  schools  has 
been  11,871,  requiring  272  teachers  to  instruct  them — thus  show- 
ing an  increase  of  1,694  pupils  and  17  teachers. 

The  health  of  both  pupils  and  teachers  has  been  unusually 
good.  In  consequence  of  our  salubrious  climate,  and  the  vigi- 
lant care  exercised  by  the  teachers  in  carrying  out  the  sanitary 
regulations  of  the  Department,  but  few  deaths  have  occurred 
among  the  children  during  the  year. 

SCHOOL    STATISTICS. 

It  is  an  important  question  to  what  extent  of  minuteness  school 
statistics  are  beneficial  to  the  cause  of  education  or  interesting 
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to  the  public.  The  subject  has  excited  much  interest  and  atten- 
tion all  over  the  country  for  several  years.  Our  National  Gov- 
ernment, in  response  to  a  general  sentiment  and  desire  for  a 
more  uniform  system  of  public  instruction  in  every  part  of  the 
Union,  has  organized  a  National  Bureau  of  Education  at  Wash- 
ington for  the  general  dissemination  of  school  statistics  and 
educational  information,  which  it  is  hoped  will  prove  a  perma- 
nent benefit  and  blessing  to  the  cause  of  public  instruction. 

School  statistics  should  not  be  too  meagre  or  general  in  their 
character,  or  so  minute  as  to  confuse  important  and  desirable 
facts  with  useless  details.  It  is  necessary  that  the  public  should 
be  informed  of  the  character  of  the  schools,  and  how  the  public 
funds  have  been  expended,  in  order  to  enlist  their  interest  and 
support.  Especially  is  it  important  that  school  officers  should 
have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  details  of  the  department  to 
enable  them  to  intelligently  discharge  the  important  trusts  com- 
mitted to  their  charge.  Since  I  have  but  lately  entered  upon 
the  duties  of  my  office,  I  do  not  propose  in  this  report  to  enter 
into  any  lengthy  discussion  upon  the  importance  of  public  in- 
struction, or  recommend  many  radical  changes  in  the  present 
organization  or  management  of  our  public  schools.  This  organ- 
ization is  the  result  of  nearly  seventeen  years'  labor  and  expe- 
rience of  our  ablest  teachers,  combined  with  the  wisdom  and 
experience  of  the  best  educators  in  other  cities  and  countries.  It 
now  commands  the  respect  and  confidence  of  our  citizens  at 
home  and  the  praise  and  admiration  of  strangers  from  abroad  ; 
any  change  would,  therefore,  be  unwise  and  dangerous,  until 
demanded  by  the  progressive  wants  and  future  interests  of  our 
rapidly  increasing  population. 

The  following  statistics  have  been  carefully  compiled  from  the 
records  of  the  Department.  They  will  represent  the  expenditures 
of  the  Board  of  Education  and  the  comparative  standing  and 
progress  of  the  public  schools  during  the  year.  In  the  Appen- 
dix will  be  found  a  complete  statement  of  the  attendance  of 
pupils  in  the  different  schools,  the  cost  of  tuition  of  each  pupil 
for  the  last  year,  and  the  names  of  the  teachers  engaged  in  the 
various  schools  of  the  city  for  the  present  year. 


EXPENDITURES. 


FINANCES 


SCHOOL   FUND,    1867-68— KECEIPTS. 

From  Taxes $280,344  65 

From  Poll  Tax 1,762  50 

From  Dog  Tax 1,779  00 

From  State  Apportionment 54,278  04 

From  Sale  of  House  on  Silver  street 705  00 

From  Evening  Schools 202  00 

From  Kent  of  School  Property 175  00 

From  Proceeds  of  Musical  Festival  Lincoln  School .  143  00 
From  Proceeds  of  Concert  Washington  St.   School 

for  Library  Fund 211  00 

From  Rincon  School  Library  Fund 41  25 

From  Proceeds  North  Cosmopolitan  School 284  75 

From  Fees  from  County  Clerk  for  changing  name.  .  17  50 

From  Fines,  Police  Court 12  50 

Total $339,956  19 


DEMANDS  AUDITED    UPON   THE   SCHOOL  FUND   OF   1867-68. 


Salaries  of  Teachers 

Salaries  of  Janitors 

Marshals  ami  Insurance  . 

Clerk  and  Carpenters 

Lights 

Water 

Furniture 

Books  and  Supplies 

Bents 

Fuel 

Teamster 

Bepairs 

Incidentals 

Improvement  of  streets. 
Improvement  of  Lots  . . . 
Purchase  of  Lot 


First, 
Quarter. 


Second 
Quarter. 


094  91 

7!) ;  43 
141  11 
Oi  3  33 
111  '.17 
19  on 
,272  33 
,096  00 
827  60 
550  08 


,704  96 
13]  00 
,219  54 
,264  78 
,500  nil 


Third 
Quarter. 


$62/228 
1,362 


1,200 

237 

'j  I 

2,027 

2,743 

887 
2.410 

L63 
4,113 

421 
1,004 
1,496 


Totals 879,468  38  I  32  $7(5,698  64  $383,629  .r>3 


Fourth 
Quarter. 


§61,046  78 
4,234  00 
1,076  (Ml 
1,200  00 
221  36 
28  no 
1,894  in 
1,223  in 

US,",   1 1: 1 

344  50 

•Jim  mi 

3,366  90 

172  50 

760  69 

1 56  BO 


Total  for 
the  Year. 


•241. lis:)  06 

16,823  79 

1,760  82 

4,663  33 

741  78 

127  25 

19,931  32 

10,873  64 

4,302  74 

4,334  68 

363  33 

13,439  43 

1,746  88 

5,864  61 

2,987  37 

2,600  00 


Total  demands  audited  on  the  School  Fund  1867-68 .  .  !?333,529  5:* 
Transfers  to  Sinking  and  Interest  Funds 42,863  20 


Total  Disbursements  from  the  School  Fund s:>,7(;.:i,.)i>  73 
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RECAPITULATION. 

SCHOOL  FUND   1SCG-G7. 

Cash  on  hand  after  payment  of  all  out- 
standing demands,  June  30,  1867.  .     $1,748  69 

Total  receipts  for  the  year 339,956  19 

Demands  canceled  which  were  audited 

upon  Funds  of  former  years 210  34 

To  balance  (audited  demands  unpaid 
June  30,  1868,  which  is  the  de- 
ficiency for  the  fiscal  year  1807-68, 
less  $76  82,  the  cash  on  hand  in 
Treasury,  June  30,  1868 34,554  33 

Disbursements  for  the  year $376,392  73 

Cash  on  hand  June  30,"lS68 76  82 


$376,469  55    $376,41 

■  ■■■  M'TT-Bjm.'fllt'.H  — — — B— 

According-  to  the  foregoing  statement,  it  will  be  observed  that 
there  was  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  1867-68  a  deficit  in  the 
School  Fund  of  $34,534  33.  This  deficit  was  mainly  caused  by 
the  extraordinary  expenditures  for  printing  and  supplies  ;  also 
for  repairs  on  old  School  buildings  and  for  costly  furniture  re- 
quired to  supply  the  new  Primaiy  School  houses,  erected  during 
the  year.  The  item  for  furniture  was  $19,931  32,  while  there 
were  expended  for  repairs  $13,439  43,  amounting  in  the  aggre- 
gate to  nearly  the  whole  deficit  of  the  year.  There  were 
$5,854  61  appropriated  for  grading  and  improving  street  in  front 
of  School  property,  which  was  an  expense  that  should  never 
have  been  paid  from  the  School  Fund.  The  Board  of  Educa- 
tion was  relieved  from  this  tax  upon  its  finances  by  a  special  Act 
of  the  last  Legislature.  There  were  also  $42,863  20  transferred 
from  the  School  Fund  to  form  a  Sinking  Fund,  and  to  pay  the 
interest  upon  the  School  Bonds  which  have  been  issued  to  raise 
money  to  erect  school  houses,  etc.  This  transfer  for  the  next 
year  will  amount  to  $46,610,  which  will  seriously  cripple  the 
finances  of  the  Department.  The  city  should  provide  for  its 
payment  from  some  other  source,  as  the  income  of  the  School 
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Department  should  not  be  burdened  with  expenditures  which 
more  properly  belong-  to  the  General  Sinking-  Fund. 

Formerly,  it  has  been  customary  to  provide  for  ,the  payment 
of  any  deficit  in  the  School  Fund  by  issuing  School  Bonds,  the 
principal  and  interest  of  which  are  made  payable  from  the  in- 
come of  the  School  Dejmrtment.  The  present  Board  of  Educa- 
tion being  strongly  opposed  to  taxing  the  future  income  of  the 
School  Department  by  issuing  any  more  bonds,  resolved  to  apply 
to  the  last  Legislature  for  an  increase  of  the  School  Tax  of  five 
cents,  to  provide  a  fund  to  pay  this  deficit  of  laet  year.  This 
was  granted,  and  the  amount  has  been  added  to  the  usual  tax  of 
35  cents  on  every  hundred  dollars,  which  will  account  for  the 
slight  increase  in  the  School  Tax  this  year.  At  the  same  time, 
the  following  Legislative  provisions  were  passed  prohibiting  the 
Board  of  Education  from  incurring  any  deficit  in  the  future. 
Section  4  of  this  Act  provides  that  "  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
Committee  on  Finance  and  Auditing  of  the  Board  of  Education, 
during  the  month  of  July  of  every  year,  to  make  an  annual  esti- 
mate of  all  revenue  and  disbursements  of  the  School  Depart- 
ment for  the  current  fiscal  year,  specifying  separately  the  amount 
of  funds  necessary  to  defray  the  different  items  of  expenditures 
for  the  first  and  last  half-year ;  and  in  no  case  shall  it  be  lawful 
for  the  said  Board  to  exceed,  during  the  first  half-year,  the  esti- 
mated items  of  expenditures  for  that  period,  or,  in  the  entire 
year,  the  revenues  for  school  purposes.  All  surplus  or  unex- 
pended funds  of  any  half-year  shall  be  available  for  expenditures 
of  the  following  half-year.  The  Auditor  and  Treasurer  shall 
conform  strictly  to  the  provisions  of  this  section." 

In  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  this  Act,  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance  and  Auditing;  prepared  the  following  Report  of 
the  receipts  and  disbursements  of  the  School  Department  for  the 
fiscal  year  1868-9  : 

ESTIMATE  OF  THE  PROVABLE  RECEIPTS  AND  DISBURSEMENTS 
FOR  THE  FISCAL  YEAR  1868-69,  AS  PER  REPORT  OF  FINANCE 
COMMITTEE,  JULY,  1868. 

RECEIPTS. 

From  City  and  County  Taxes,  estimating  the  School 
Tax  on  $85,000,000  of  property  at  40  cents  on  every 
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hundred  dollars $340,000  00 

From  State  Apportionment,  as  per  estimate  of  State 

Superintendent 60,000  00 

From  all  other  sources 5,000  00 


$405,000  00 

From  which  deduct  the  indebtedness  of  the  fiscal  year  18G7-G8 
remaining  unpaid,  to  wit,  $34,554  34,  leaving  a  balance  of 
$370,645  66  to  defray  the  expenses  of  conducting  the  School 
Department  for  the  fiscal  year  1868-69. 

DISBURSEMENTS. 


Teachers'  salaries  estimated 

Janitors'  Salaries  estimated 

Marshal's  salary  estimated 

Clerk's  salary  fixed 

Carpenter's  salary  fixed 

Lights  estimated 

Water  estimated 

Books  and  Supplies  estimated 

Rents  estimated 

Fuel   estimated 

Incidentals  estimated 

Officers  of  Board  and  Sundries 

Transfers  to  Sinking  and  Interest  Fund . 


Total 


First 
Six  Months. 


$135,000  00 

8,500  00 

1,400  00 

900  00 

GOO  00 

375  00 

75  00 

5,000  00 

3,600  00 

2,000  00 

1,250  00 

3,017  83 

46,610  00 


327  83 


Total  for  the  year. 


Second 
Six  Months. 


$138,000  00 
8,500  00 


900  00 

600  00 

375  00 

75  00 

3,000  00 

3,600  00 

3,000  00 

1,250  00 

3,017  83 


$162,317  83 

208,327  83 


370  645  66 


According-  to  this  Report,  there  cannot  be  any  danger  of  being 
compelled  to  close  the  schools  in  the  future  for  want  of  funds  to 
defray  the  current  expenses,  since  ample  provision  has  been 
made  for  each  item  of  expenditure.  The  Report  has  been 
adopted  by  the  Board  of  Education,  and  is  now  a  law,  equally 
binding  upon  the  Auditor  and  Treasurer,  as  upon  the  officers  of 
the  School  Department.  The  sum  of  $273,000  has  been  appro- 
priated for  the  first  and  last  half  of  the  fiscal  year  for  teachers' 
salaries,  which  is  an  increase  of  $31,916  94  over  the  expenditure 
for  the  same  purpose  last  year.  This  amount  will  be  necessary 
in  consequence  of  the  large  increase  of  children  requiring  ad- 
ditional teachers. 
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Owing  to  the  great  increase  of  the  current  expenses  and  the 
transfer  of  $46,610  to  the  Interest  and  Sinking  Fund,  no  pro- 
vision has  been  made  from  the  General  School  Fund  for  furni- 
ture and  repairs.  This  is  to  be  regretted,  since  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  draw  largely  upon  the  Special  Building  Fund  for  these 
items  of  expenditure. 

SPECIAL  BUILDING  FUND  FOE  1866-67. 

STATEMENT  OF  PROCEEDS  OF  SCHOOL  BONDS  AUTHORIZED  BY  ACT  OF  MARCH 

17th,  1S66. 

[Amount  of  School  Bonds  authorized,  $275,000.] 

The  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  these  Bonds  have  been  as  follows : 

1866. 

June  23.     From  sale  of  45  Bonds,  at  81 

cents $36,450  00 

June  23.     From  sale  of  30  Bonds,  at  82 

cents 24,600  00 

$61,050  00 

July  31.     From  sale  of  20  Bonds,  at  81f 

cents $16,325  00 

July  31.     From  sale  of  15  Bonds,  at  82f 

cents 12,393  75 

July  31.     From  sale  of  15  Bonds,  at  84 

cents 12,600  00 

41,318  75 

1867. 

Jan.  23.     From  sale  of  50  Bonds,  at  83}  cents 41,750  00 

April.         From  sale  of  10  Bonds,  at  86  cents 8,600  00 

April.         From  sale  of  40  Bonds,  at  85^,  cents 34,012  50 

Interest  on  50  Bonds,  from  January  14, 
date  of  bid,  to  February  18,  date  of  de- 
livery   284  13 

1868. 

May.         From  sale  of  50  Bonds  (last  lot)  at  95  cents    47,500  00 

Total  proceeds  to  June  30,  1868 $234,515  38 
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STATEMENT    OF   DISBURSEMENTS    OF    PROCEEDS    OF    SCHOOL 
BONDS  AUTHORIZED   BY  ACT   OF   MARCH   17th,  1866. 

Appropriated  for  deficiency,  1865-66  . .  .  .$76,324  55 
Appropriated  for  building  expenses,  1865, 

1866 6,138  00 

$82,454  55 

Expended  for  the  erection  of  School  Buildings  and 
purchase  of  Lots  (which  was  reported  to  your  hon- 
orable body  by  my  predecessor,  J.  C.  Peltori,  Esq. ,) 

from  July  1,  1866,  to  June  30,  1867 $106,376  31 

Expended  for  the  erection  of  School  Buildings,  pur- 
chase of  Lots,  repairs,  etc.,  from  July  1,  1867,  to 
June  30,  1868,  as  follows: 
Buildings — ■ 

For  Filbert  and  Kearny  streets $8,000  00 

For  Pine  and  Larkin  streets 8,000  00 

For  Tyler  street 4,370  00 

For  West  End 1,585  00 

For  balance  on  Shotwell  street 2,000  00 

For  balance  on  Eighth  street 2,000  00 

For  balance   on  State  Normal  School 

additions 1,700  00 

Filling  portion  of  lot  on  Pine  and  Lar- 
kin streets,  to  prepare  for  School 
building,  75x120  feet,  at  $2  50  per 

front  foot 187  50 

For  building  sidewalk  in  front  of  Eighth 

street  School 200  00 

For  planking  Spring  Valley  School  yard        650  00 
For  planking  yard  and  extra  work,  Ty- 
ler street  building 396  25 

For  extra  work  Shotwell  street 324  60 

For  extra  work  Eighth  street 240  00 

For  extra  work  State  Normal  School. .  .  33  50 

For   extra  work  Filbert    and    Kearny 

streets 2,126  32 

For  extra  work  Pine  and  Larkin  streets        520  00 

Carried  forward $23,333  17 
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Brought  forward $23,333  17 

For   building   sheds   Pine  and  Larkin 

streets 322  70 

For  building  sheds    and  fence  Filbert 

and  Kearny  streets 271  00 

For  building  sheds   and  fence  Eighth 

street 200  00 

For  bill  of  Wm.  Patton,  architect 550  00 

For  extra  work  West  End 210  00 

$33,886  87 

Lots — 
For  lot  of   land   on  Clay   street,  near 

Powell,  26*x75  feet   $1,800  00 

For  lot  of  land  on  Silver  street,  24x70 

feet 3,000  00 

For   three   lots  of   land  on  Valparaiso 

street,  each  40x60  feet 760  00 

- 5,560  00 

Total  demands  audited  upon  proceeds  of  above 

Bonds $228,277  73 

% 

BECAPITULATION. 

Total  proceeds  of  Bonds  to  June  30, 1868 .  $234,515  38 
Total  disbursements  of  proceeds  to  June 

30,  1868 $228,277  73 

Cash  on  hand,  Building  Fund,  June  30, 

1868 6,237  65 

Totals $234,515  38  $234,515  38 

The  following  table,  which  has  been  carefully  prepared,  will 
show  how  this  fund  has  been  expended  for  the  benefit  and  ac- 
commodation of  the  Public  Schools: 
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SPECIAL    BUILDING    TAX.  13 

Notwithstanding  the  Board  of  Education  has  within  the  last 
two  years  erected  sixteen  new  Public  School  buildings,  with  a 
capacity  to  seat  7,365  pupils,  the  Department  is  compelled  to 
rent  the  following  buildings  to  accommodate  the  increasing 
number  of  children  daily  applying  for  admission  to  our  Public 
Schools:  The  Synagogue  on  Mason  street,  near  Geary,  with  four 
rooms,  accommodating  240  pupils  of  the  Cosmopolitan  Schools; 
German  Church  on  Geary  street,  near  Powell,  with  three  rooms, 
which  accommodate  180  of  the  Cosmopolitan  pupils;  Bethel 
Church,  corner  of  Drumm  and  Sacramento  streets,  with  five 
rooms  and  180  pupils  in  attendance;  building  on  the  corner  of 
Bryant  and  Second  streets,  with  two  rooms,  which  will  accom- 
modate 120  pupils;  School  building  connected  with  the  St.  Jo- 
seph's Church,  on  Tenth  street,  with  sis  rooms,  which  accom- 
modate 423  pupils;  one  room  on  the  corner  of  Sixteenth  and 
Shotwell  streets,  which  accommodates  60  primary  pupils  of  the 
Mission  School;  one  room  on  the  corner  of  Folsom  and  Twenty- 
second  streets,  which  accommodates  60  primary  pupils  of  the 
Shotwell  street  School;  a  small  building  near  the  Ocean  House, 
which  accommodates  the  children  of  the  families  living  in  that 
part  of  the  city  and  county;  one  room  near  the  corner  of  Eighth 
and  Bryant  streets,  which  accommodates  60  pupils  of  the  Eighth 
street  Primary  School;  one  room  in  Pixley  Hall,  corner  of  Polk 
and  Pacific  streets,  with  accommodations  for  60  primary  pupils 
of  the  Spring  Valley  School. 

From  the  foregoing  statement,  it  will  be  observed  that  the 
School  Department  is  now  renting  inferior  accommodations  for 
1,408  pupils,  at  a  monthly  expense  of  $568.  The  Committee  on 
Finance  has  set  apart  $7,200  for  rents,  which  will  be  required  to 
furnish  room  for  all  who  will  apply  during  the  year. 

SPECIAL    BUILDING    TAX. 

To  meet  the  wants  of  our  increasing  population,  the  Board  of 
Education,  at  the  last  session  of  the  Legislature,  secured  the 
passage  of  a  law  authorizing  the  Board  of  Supervisors  to  lev}-  an 
assessment  of  five  cents  on  every  hundred  dollars  valuation  of 
property,  to  raise  a  "  Special  Building  Fund  "  for  the  purpose  of 
erecting  and  repairing  school  houses.  This  tax,  according  to  the 
estimate  of  the  Auditor,  will  amount  to  $42,500,  which,  added 
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to  $6,237  65,  the  surplus  of  the  School  Fund  of  1866-7,  will  give 
the  Board  of  Education  a  Building-  Fund  of  $48,737  65.  This, 
it  was  hoped,  would  be  ample  to  meet  the  increasing  wants  of 
the  Department,  but  owing  to  the  large  increase  in  the  number 
of  teachers  and  pupils  in  our  public  schools,  the  general  school 
fund  will  barely  meet  the  current  expenses.  It  will  therefore  be 
necessary  to  draw  largely  upon  the  Building  Fund  for  furniture 
and  repairs,  thus  rendering  it  impossible  to  erect,  during  the 
coming  year,  more  than  a  plain  wooden  building  for  the  Girls' 
High  School,  and  a  three-class  room  structure  for  the  colored 
school. 

I  exceedingly  regret  that  the  Board  of  Education  has  not  am- 
ple funds  to  erect  suitable  and  commodious  school  buildings,  for 
the  accommodation  of  every  pupil  applying  for  admission. 

NEW-  SCHOOL    HOUSES    REQUIRED. 

A  large  Grammar  School  building  is  very  much  needed  in  the 
vicinity  of  Tenth  and  Harrison  streets.  Another  Primary  build- 
ing is  also  required  in  the  Tenth  District,  to  relieve  the  crowded 
condition  of  the  Lincoln  and  Fourth  street  Primary  schools,  and 
to  accommodate  the  large  number  who  cannot  now  be  received 
for  want  of  room. 

KLNCON    GRAMMAR    SCHOOL. 

A  large  Grammar  School  building,  for  girls,  should  be  erected 
as  soon  as  possible,  to  accommodate  the  increasing  population  of 
the  Seventh,  Ninth,  and  Tenth  Districts.  The  present  building 
was  erected  for  a  Primary  School;  the  rooms  are,  therefore, 'not 
large  enough  to  conveniently  seat  full  classes  of  large  Grammar 
pupils.  Four  of  the  classes  are  now  placed  in  small  cottages 
detached  from  the  main  building,  which  makes  it  exceedingly 
inconvenient  for  teachers  and  pupils. 

The  crowded  condition  of  the  Primary  Schools  in  the  Rincon 
District  should  receive  the  earliest  consideration  of  the  Board  of 
Education.  Two  hundred  and  forty  pupils  are  now  crowded  in 
the  Bryant  street  Engine  House,  a  building  totally  unfit  for 
school  purposes,  and  from  which  we  may  be  compelled  to  remove 
at  any  moment.  If  a  new  building  is  erected  for  the  Grammar 
School  of  this  District,  the  old  house  will  afford  ample  accom- 
modations for  the  present  for  Primary  pupils. 
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COSMOPOLITAN    SCHOOLS. 

Increased  accommodations  are  immediately  required  for  the 
South  Cosmopolitan  School.  The  present  buildings  on  Post 
street  are  badly  arranged  for  Grammar  and  Primary  pupils,  upon 
the  same  premises.  The  lot  is  not  large  enough  to  afford  decent 
yard  room,  in  consequence  of  which  the  Board  is  compelled  to 
rent  two  adjoining  lots  for  the  boys'  play  ground,  at  an  extra 
expense  of  £4:5  per  month.  A  permanent  building  should  there- 
fore be  erected  for  the  Grammar  Department,  apart  from  the 
Primary. 

AVhen  the  Girls'  High  School  building  is  completed,  the  seven 
classes  which  are  now  taught  in  rented  rooms  in  the  Geary  street 
church  and  the  Mason  street  synagogue,  can  be  transferred  to 
the  present  High  School  building,  corner  of  Bush  and  Stockton 
streets. 

MISSION    DISTRICT. 

As  soon  as  a  Grammar  School  is  established  in  the  vicinity  of 
Tenth  and  Harrison  streets,  another  large  Grammar  building 
should  be  erected  somewhere  between  the  Mission  and  Shotwell 
street  schools  to  accommodate  all  the  Grammar  pupils  in  that 
portion  of  the  city.  The  present  buildings  would  then  afford 
ample  room  for  the  Primary  pupils. 

PRESIDIO    EOAD. 

A  Primary  building  of  not  less  than  four  class  rooms  will  soon 
be  required  near  the  corner  of  Davidson  and  Union  streets.  The 
Spring  Valley  building  is  too  far  from  the  centre  of  the  district 
to  accommodate  the  large  number  of  children  living  near  the 
Presidio. 

OCEAN   HOUSE. 

A  school  house  of  not  less  than  t  \  i  s<  ssion  rooms  should  be 
erected  fortius  increasing  section  of  the  county.  The  present 
rented  building  is  too  small,  and  so  badly  arranged  as  to  be 
entirely  unfit  for  school  purposes. 

SOUTH    SAN    FRANCISCO. 

A  two  class-room  building  should  be  erected  at  once  in  South 
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San  Francisco.  The  citizens  in  that  section  of  the  county  have 
just  cause  for  complaint  at  the  neglect  which  they  have  received 
from  the  School  Department.  They  bear  the  same  burden  of 
taxation  as  those  of  other  parts  of  the  city  and  county,  and  are 
entitled  to  equal  consideration  with  those  living  in  the  more 
thickly  settled  portions  of  the  city. 

In  addition  to  the  1,408  pupils  now  attending  school  in  unsuit- 
able buildings  rented  by  the  city,  the  census  returns  show  that 
there  are  1,824  children  between  five  and  six  years  old  who  will, 
during  the  next  year,  become  of  legal  age  to  attend  school. 
There  are  also  16,109  children  under  five  years  of  age  who  will, 
within  a  few  years,  be  knocking  for  admission  to  our  Public 
Schools.  This  large  number,  in  connection  with  the  rapid  immi- 
gration which  is  daily  pouring  into  our  city  from  every  part  of 
the  world,  should  admonish  our  city  and  State  legislators  to 
make  wise  and  liberal  provisions  for  the  education  of  these  wards 
of  the  commonwealth,  who  will  soon  be  called  upon  to  direct 
and  control  the  future  destiny  of  cur  countiy.  It  is  admitted 
by  all,  that  as  every  civilized  nation  increases  in  poimlation,  it 
is  certain  to  advance  in  wealth  and  prosperity;  we  should  there- 
fore welcome  this  increase  of  our  educational  responsibilities  and 
burdens  with  pride  and  pleasure  as  the  elements  of  our  future 
greatness  and  perpetuity. 

EXPENSE    OF    TUITION. 

As  it  may  be  interesting  to  know  how  much  the  liberality  and 
bounty  of  San  Francisco  has  been  taxed  for  the  support  of  her 
Public  Schools  since  their  commencement,  under  the  present 
organization,  I  have  carefully  compiled  the  following  statement 
of  the  yeariy  expenditures  of  the  School  Department  since  1852: 

1852 $23,125  00 

1853 35,040  00 

1854 159,249  00 

1855 136,580  00 

1856 125,064  00 

1857 92,955  00 

1858 104,808  00 

Carried  forward $676,821  00 
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Brought  forward $676,821  00 

1859 134,731  00 

1800 156,107  00 

1861 158,855  00 

1862 131,567  00 

1863 178,929  00 

1861 228,411  00 

1865 346,862  00 

1866 361,668  00 

1867 507,822  00 

1868 376,392  00 


Total $3,261,465  00 


This  statement  includes,  in  addition  to  the  current  expenses 
of  the  School  Department,  all  the  money  expended  for  the 
purchase  of  school  sites  and  the  erection  of  school  houses, 
which  will  explain  the  great  difference  in  the  total  disbursements 
for  school  purposes  in  different  years.  For  instance,  in  1867, 
when  the  Board  of  Education  erected  nine  new  foldings,  the 
total  expenditure  was  $507,822 — nearly  double  the  amount  of 
the  previous  year.  The  real  expense  of  tuition,  based  upon  the 
teachers'  salaries  since  1852,  has  been  SI, 627, 336. 

An  unfavorable  opinion  exists  among  a  portion  of  the  com- 
munity in  regard  to  the  management  of  our  Public  Schools.  It 
is  charged  that,  while  the  city  has  been  liberal  in  taxing  every 
one  for  the  cause  of  education,  yet,  in  consequence  of  the  ex- 
travagance of  the  Board  of  Education,  the  Department  has  been 
constantly  embarrassed  for  want  of  funds.  Objections  have  also 
been  made  in  regard  to  the  expense  of  tuition  here  in  compari- 
son with  Eastern  cities.  While  it  may  be  true  that  the  tuition 
per  scholar  is  greater  in  San  Francisco  than  in  some  of  the  older 
cities,  yet,  if  we  carefully  investigate  the  facts,  we  shall  find  that 
the  yearly  expense  of  educating  a  child  in  our  Public  Schools  is 
less  than  it  is  in  N  w  York,  Boston  and  many  of  the  large  cities 
of  the  Eastern  States.  The  whole  number  of  pupils  attending 
Public  Schools  during  the  year  was  17,426,  with  an  average 
number  belonging  of  12,661.     The  current  expenses  of  conduct- 
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ing  the  Department  for  the  same  time,  including  teachers'  and 
janitor's  salaries,  fuel  and  rent  were  $265,544,  being  $20  98  for 
each  pupil  under  instruction  for  the  whole  year,  and  $15  23  for 
each  scholar  attending  a  longer  or  shorter  period. 

In  New  York  in  1864  the  cost  per  scholar  was  about  $22.  In 
Worcester,  Mass.,  in  1867,  the  annual  tuition  was  $15  34.  In 
Brooklyn  in  1866  the  annual  tuition  per  scholar  was  $14.  In 
Milwaukie  in  1860  the  tuition  was  $15  34.  The  city  of  Boston, 
which  is  famed  for  economy  combined  with  wisdom  and  liberal- 
ity in  managing  public  affairs,  expends  annually  $25  88  for  the 
education  of  each  youth  attending  the  Public  Schools.  While 
the  expense' of  tuition  in  San  Francisco  compares  favorably  with 
the  cost  of  education  in  Eastern  cities,  yet  it  is  not  a  just  criterion 
by  which  to  approve  or  condemn  the  management  of  the  Board 
of  Education.  There  are  many  expenses  attending  the  organiza- 
tion of  our  Public  Schools  in  California  where  prices  are  so  high, 
which  are  not  incurred  in  conducting  schools  in  Eastern  cities. 
The  true  standard  by  which  to  judge  of  the  necessary  expense  of 
education  here,  is  a  comparison  of  the  cost  of  tuition  in  our  pri- 
vate and  public  schools,  where  the  salaries  and  the  cost  of  living 
are  the  same,  and  where  in  private  schools  competition  has  re- 
duced the  charges  to  the  lowest  living  rates.  According  to  their 
published  rates,  the  tuition  for  each  pupil  in  private  schools  is 
from  $3  to  $12  per  month,  making  an  average  of  $6  50;  this  for 
ten  months  will  amount  to  $65,  which  is  nearly  three  times  the 
sum  expended  in  our  public  schools.  It  is  true  that  the  schools 
of  San  Francisco  have  been  established  and  maintained  at  no 
small  cost.  The  price  of  planting  tbus  early  upon  these  Pacific 
shores  the  seeds  of  knowledge  and  prosperity  has  necessarily 
been  expensive.  Many  mistakes  may  have  been  made  through 
inexperience  and  want  of  system,  incident  to  every  new  enter- 
prise, but  upon  a  broad  view  and  a  just  estimate  of  the  part  we 
should  take  in  shaping  the  civilization  and  future  destiny  of  this 
western  world,  I  think  the  charge  of  extravagance  is  unjust  and 
unwarrantable.  A  rich  harvest  for  every  dollar  expended  will  be 
reaped  through  future  ages  in  the  general  intelligence  and  pa- 
triotism of  a  great  and  prosperous  people. 
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SCHOOL    CENSUS. 

The  census  taken  during  the  month  of  June  shows  the  number 
of  youth  in  our  city  to  be  as  follows : 

Total  number  of  white  children  under  15  years  of  age.  .      39,728 
Total  number  of  white  children  between  5  and  15  years 

of  age 23,227 

Total  number  of  negro  children  between  5  and  15  years 

of  age 112 

Total  number  of  Indian  children  between  5  and  15  years 

of  age 17 

Total  number  of  white  children  under  5  years  of  age .  .  .     16,034 
Total  number  of  negro  children  under  5  years  of  age.  .  .  75 

Total  number  of  Mongolian  children  under  15  years  of 

age 233 

Total  number  of  white  children  between  5  and  G  years 

of  age 1,824 

Total  number  of  white  children  between  6  and  15  years 
of  age,  who  have  attended  public  schools  at  any  time 

during  the  school  year. .  . , 13,576 

Ditto,  negro  children 68 

Ditto,  Indian  children    1 

Total  number  of  white  children  between  6  and  15  years 
of  age,  who  have  attended  private  schools  at  any  time 

during  the  year 3,996 

Ditto,  negro  children 10 

Ditto,  Indian  children 2 

Total  number  of  white  children  between  6  and  15  years 
of  age,  who  have  not  attended  school  at  any  time  dur- 
ing the  school  jrear 3,324 

Ditto,  negro  children 41 

Ditto,  Indian  children 1 

Total  number  of  Mongolian  children  between  6  and  15 

years  of  age,  attending  school 9 

Total  number  of  deaf  and  dumb  children  between  5  and 

21  years  of  age 54 

Total  number  of  blind  children  between  5  and  21  years 

of  age 35 

These  figures  are  encouraging,  and  show  that  our  city  is  rap- 
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idly  increasing  in  population.  Last  year,  the  whole  number  of 
children,  of  all  races  and  colors,  under  fifteen  years  of  age,  was 
34,889;  this  year,  the  total  number  is  39,728  —  an  increase  of 
4,839.  Last  year,  the  whole  number  between  five  and  fifteen 
years — the  legal  age  for  drawing  public  funds  from  the  State — 
was  20,432;  this  year,  the  total  number  is  23,619  —  making  a 
gain  of  3,187. 

The  following  is  a  comparative  statement  of  the  children  of  all 
ages  and  colors  under  eighteen  years  of  age,  from  1859  to  1865, 
inclusive.  Since  1865,  the  census  has  only  been  taken  of  chil- 
dren under  the  age  of  fifteen : 

1859 13,858 

1860 15,400 

1861 .20,933 

1862 22,044 

1863 25,952 

1864 : 30,480 

1865 32,529 

Under  fifteen  years  of  age : 

1866 30,675 

1867 34,889 

1868 39,728 

ATTENDANCE. 

The  whole  number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  all  the  schools  during 
the  last  year  was  17,426;  the  average  number  belonging  was 
12,661,  and  the  average  daily  attendance  was  11,871.  As  there 
was  no  record  kept  in  1866-67  of  the  whole  number  attending  it 
will  be  impossible  to  compare  the  present  with  the  past  year. 
Last  year  the  average  attendance  was  10,177;  this  year  it  is  11,- 
871,  an  increase  of  1,694  pupils  during  the  year.  The  number 
of  new  pupils  enrolled  who  have  not  before  attended  the  city 
public  schools  during  the  year  was  5,716;  the  number  of  pupils 
received  by  transfers  from  other  schools  was  2,980;  the  number 
of  pupils  re-entered,  6,636;  number  left  during  the  year,  7,484; 
the  total  number  of  days  attendance  in  all  the  public  schools 
during  the  year  was  2,339,817;  total  number  of  days  absence  in 
all  the  schools,  159,711;  total  number  of  tardinesses  during  the 
year,  63,534. 
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The  following  is  a  comparative  statement  of  the  whole  number 
enrolled,  and  the  average  attendance  of  all  the  public  schools, 
since  1852,  as  reported  by  the  State  Superintendent: 


During  the  year  ending-  October  31,  1852  . 
During-  the  year  ending  October  31,  1853. 
During  the  year  ending  October  31,  1854. 
During  the  year  ending  October  31,  1855. 
During  the  year  ending  October  31,  1856 . 
During  the  year  ending  October  31,  1857 . 
During  the  year  ending  October  31,  1858. 
During  the  yenv  ending  October  31,  18.3!) . 
During  the  year  ending  October  31,  1860. 
During  the  year  ending  October  31,  1861 . 
During  the  year  ending  October  31,  1862. 
During  the  year  ending  October  31,  1863. 
During  the  year  ending  October  31,  1864. 
During  the  year  ending  October  31,  1865. 
During  the  year  ending  October  31,  1866. 
During  the  year  ending  October  31,  1867. 
During  the  year  ending  October  31,  1868. 

It  is  gratifying  to  record  such  a  rapid  growth  in  our  juvenile 
population.  These  figures  show  not  only  a  great  increase  of  the 
population  of  the  city,  but  also,  that  our  public  schools  are  rap- 
idly advancing  in  the  estimation  and  favor  of  the  public. 

PERCENTAGE  OF  ATTENDANCE. 

The  following  table  presents  the  percentage  of  attendance  in 
the  different  Public  Sahools  during  the  year: 

Boys'  High  School •  •  •  •  .98* 

Girls'  High  School 98^ 

Lincoln  Grammar  School 9&iV 

Deninan  Grammar  School 95  ,'„ 

Bincon  Grammar  School 96J 

Union  Grammar  School '.'I ,!;, 

Washington  <  Grammar  School 94  ,'„ 

Mission  Grammar  School '.»:'>  ,70 

*  No  record  of  wholo  number  enrolled. 


Average  Daily 

No.  Enrolled. 

Attendance. 

.   2,132 

445 

.   2,870 

703£ 

.   4,199 

1,011} 

.  4,694 

1,484 

.  3,370 

2,516 

.  4,637 

2,155 

.   5,273 

2,521 

.   6,201 

2,829 

.   6,108 

2,837 

.   6,674 

3,377 

.   8,203 

3,794 

.   8,177 

4,389 

.10,981 

5,470 

* 

6,718 

* 

8,131 

* 

10,177 

.17,426 

11,871 
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Spring  Valley  Grammar  School 93-19g- 

Cosmopolitan  Grammar  School 94§ 

Shotwell  Street  School 94& 

North  Cosmopolitan  School 94f 

Tenth  Street  School 87-^ 

Union  Primary  School 94i 

Fourth  Street  Primary  School 92T'7 

Powell  Street  Primary  School '. 93| 

Pine  and  Larkin  Primary  School 90-^ 

Broadway  Primary  School 92f 

Hayes  Valley  Primary  School 94i 

Eighth  Street  Primary  School 95^- 

Spring  Valley  Primary  School 88f 

Tehama  Primary  School 94^ 

Cosmopolitan  Primary  School 92  T\ 

"West  End  Primary  School 87 1\ 

Lincoln  Primary  School 92^ 

San  Bruno  School 90  T^ 

Eairmount  School 85f 

Potrero  School 90f 

Pine  Street  School 98 

Tyler  Street  School 87?- 

Bryant  Street  School 93f 

Ocean  House  School 79* 

State  Normal  Training  School 93t9(T 

City  Normal  Training  School 92 J- 

Drumm  Street  School 95-7?t 

Hyde  Street  School 88* 

Colored  School 90a 

Chinese  School 66 3 

Percentage  of  attendance  in  all  the  Schools 93? 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  percentages  of  attendance 
of  all  the  Public  Schools  since  1860 : 

I860 83 

1861 90 

1862 .90 

1863 91 

1864 , 92 

1865 92A 


NATIVITIES. 
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1866 93i 

1867 93f 

1868 93^ 

These  figures  present  the  most  valuable  statistics  of  the  School 
Department,  since  the  degree  of  punctual  and  regular  attend- 
ance is  the  best  evidence  of  the  success  and  efficiency  of  our 
Public  Schools  ;  they  are  particularly  gratifying,  in  comparison 
with  the  attendance  of  the  older  organized  schools  in  Eastern 
cities.  In  San  Francisco  the  percent  of  attendance  is  .92?  ;  in 
Boston  it  is  .92^;  in  New  York,  .90;  in  Louisville,  Kentucky, 
.8$;  and  in  Alban}r,  New  York,  it  is  .71. 

NATIVITIES. 

Since  it  may  be  interesting  to  the  future  scholar  and  historian 
to  know  the  different  elements  of  our  cosmopolitan  society,  I 
have  requested  the  teachers  to  keep  a  record  of  the  nativities  of 
the  pupils  attending  the  Public  Schools,  from  which  I  have  com- 
piled the  following  table: 


UNITED 

Vermont 27 

New  Hampshire 18 

Maine 172 

Massachusetts 1020 

Rhode  Island 35 

Connecticut 60 

New  York 1714 

New  Jersey 90 

Pennsylvania 214 

Delaware 14 

Maryland 49 

Virginia 23 

North  Carolina 4 

South  Carolina 15 

Georgia 9 

Florida 4 

Alabama 7 

Mississippi 10 

Louisiana 75 

Texas 11 

Kentucky '2'.) 


STATES. 

Vrisconsin 71 

Illinois 128 

Michigan 38 

Minnesota 35 

California 9243 

Iowa    38 

Missouri 58 

Tennessee 25 

Ohio 83 

Nevada 28 

Indiana 21 

Oregon 84 

District  of  Columbia 20 


Washington  Territory. 

Kansas 

Arkansas  

Nebraska 

Dakota 

Utah 

Alaska 


11 
1 
2 
3 
1 
5 
2 
At  Sea 15 
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FOREIGN    COUNTRIES. 


England 137 

Scotland  . . 23 

Ireland 75 

Australia   152 

New  Zealand 1 

Mexico 71 

Lower  California 1 

Central  America 3 

British  America 3 

South  America 33 

Canada 57 

New  Brunswick 18 

British  Columbia 24 

Nova  Scotia 13 

Germany 142 

Poland 2 


Denmark 2 

Kussia 1 

Trance 31 

Spain 1 

Portugal 1 

Norway 2 

Sweden 1 

Switzerland 5 

Italy 13 

China 4 

New  Foundland 1 

Prince  Edward's  Island.  .  .      1 

Society  Islands 1 

West  India  Islands 5 

Sandwich  Islands 16 

Unknown 14 


NON-ATTENDANCE    AND    TRUANCY. 

Irregular  attendance  and  truancy  are  growing  evils  in  our 
Public  Schools,  which  should  command  the  deepest  interest  and 
careful  solicitation  of  every  citizen  of  San  Francisco.  I  allude 
to  them  at  the  present,  not  that  they  exist  to  a  greater  extent 
here  than  elsewhere,  but  because  now  is  the  time  to  adopt  some 
means  to  remedy  these  crimes,  which,  in  all  great  cities,  are 
fruitful  sources  of  youthful  depravity  and  corruption.  During 
the  last  year  there  have  been  in  all  the  Public  Schools  159,711 
absences ;  63,534  cases  of  tardiness ;  917  instances  of  truancv  ; 
and  85  suspensions. 

The  census  returns  for  June,  1868,  also  show  that  of  the 
23,386  children  between  six  and  fifteen  years  of  age,  who  should 
be  attending  school,  there  are  3,366  who  have  received  no  edu- 
cational advantages  during  the  year.  It  is  safe  to  estimate  that 
at  least  1,500  of  these  have  received  a  fair  business  education, 
and  have  left  school  to  engage  in  some  trade  or  occupation  to 
earn  their  own  livelihood,  or  to  assist  in  supporting  others. 
After  deducting  this  number,  there  still  remains  1866  wandering 
in  our  streets,  subjected  to  all  the  evil  influences  of  a  life  of 
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vagrancy  and  crime.  They  prowl  around  our  Public  Schools 
and  initiate  the  pupils  in  truancy  and  vice.  While  much  good 
may  be  accomplished  by  teachers  and  school  officers,  by  earnest 
and  judicious  appeals  to  parents  in  behalf  of  the  best  interests 
of  their  children,  yet  I  think  that  the  increase  of  truancy  and 
vagrancy  can  only  be  prevented  by  strict  and  efficient  police 
regulations.  I  cannot,  therefore,  too  strongly  urge  upon  the 
Board  of  Supervisors  the  necessity  of  appointing  one  or  more 
truant  officers,  whose  special  duty  shall  be  to  investigate  all  cases 
of  truancy  in  our  Public  Schools.  They  should  also  visit  the 
homes  of  all  children  leading  idle  and  vagrant  lives,  in  order  to 
induce  their  parents  to  assist  in  reforming  and  educating  them. 
Since  our  police  records  show  that  there  is  a  large  number  of 
youth  in  San  Francisco  growing  up  in  crime  and  ignorance,  who 
require  the  watchful  care  of  the  officers  of  the  law,  I  desire  to 
call  the  special  attention  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors  to  the  able 
Report  of  Assistant  Superintendent  Calkins  of  New  York,  in 
regard  to  the  statistics  of  the  work  performed  by  the  truant 
officers  of  that  city:  "There  are  five  police  officers  who  are 
specially  detailed  to  visit  the  Public  Schools  throughout  the  city 
to  take  the  names  and  residences  of  such  children  as  the  Princi- 
pals have  good  reason  to  believe  are  truants,  and  then  to  visit  their 
homes,  confer  with  the  parents  or  guardians  of  these  children, 
showing  them  the  importance  of  regular  school  attendance  and 
the  evils  of  truancy.  In  many  cases  this  course  is  found  to  be 
all  that  is  recpiired  to  effect  a  reformation  of  the  pupils.  Some- 
times it  is  necessary  to  arrest  a  few  of  these  truants  and  conduct 
them  to  school.  Others,  who  have  become  more  confirmed  in 
their  evil  ways,  are  committed  to  the  Juvenile  Asylum. 

"  Through  the  kindness  of  Captain  B.  Gr.  Lord,  of  the  Sanitary 
Department  of  the  Metropolitan  Police,  I  have  obtained  statis- 
tics of  the  work  performed  by  the  truant  officers  for  the  past 
year.  During  the  year  1863,  the  names  and  residences  of  5,613 
children  were  reported  to  these  officers.  On  visiting  their  homes 
it  was  ascertained  that  1 ,1)68  were  absent  from  school  for  the  fol- 
lowing reasons:  Transferred  to  other  schools  by  their  parents; 
withdrawn  from  school;  kept  at  home  by  sickness,  poverty  or 
other  reason — therefore  not  to  be  classed  as  truants.  Through 
the  exertions  of  the  officers,  3,092  children  were  induced  to  at- 
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tend  school  regularly;  156  confirmed  truants  were  committed  to 
the  New  York  Juvenile  Asylum." 

Speaking  of  the  benefits  of  truant  officers  and  the  necessity  of 
establishing  truant  schools,  the  same  officer  remarks  as  follows: 
"As  now,  the  knowledge  that  proper  officers  are  continually 
searching  for  absentees  from  school,  already  exerts  a  most  salu- 
tary influence  in  deterring  from  truancy,  so  the  existence  of  a 
truant  school  and  a  proper  execution  of  the  law  against  idleness 
and  vagrancy,  would  induce  multitudes  who  now  totally  neglect 
all  means  of  education  to  avail  themselves  of  the  facilities  in  our 
free  schools."  Since  these  remarks  will  apply  with  peculiar 
force  and  interest  to  San  Francisco,  I  desire  to  commend  the 
subject  to  you,  gentlemen  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors,  hoping 
that  you  will  at  once  authorize  the  appointment  of  proper  officers 
to  put  a  stop  to  truancy  and  vagrancy,  which  are  corrupting  and 
demoralizing  the  youth  of  our  city.  The  old  adage  that  "an 
ounce  of  prevention  is  worth  a  pound  of  cure,"  will  apply  with 
peculiar  force  to  the  education  of  the  young.  We  are,  therefore, 
called  upon  by  every  consideration  of  economy  and  humanity  to 
exercise  greater  vigilance  and  authority  in  the  government  and 
training  of  a  large  class  of  lads  growing  up  in  our  streets  with- 
out any  wTise  parental  care  and  authority,  or  they  will  become  a 
disgrace  and  terror  to  society  and  a  burden  to  the  State. 

NEW    COURSE    OF    STUDY   AND    REVISED    MANUAL. 

Since  the  charge  of  over-working  the  children  attending  our 
public  schools  has  been  so  often  preferred  against  the  officers  of 
the  School  Department,  I  desire  to  refer,  for  the  information  of 
the  public,  to  the  revised  course  of  study  which  has  lately  been 
adopted  by  the  Board  of  Education,  for  the  Grammar  and  Primary 
Schools,  and  which  is  published  in  the  ApjDendix  to  this  Beport. 
This  course  includes  ten  grades — four  in  the  Grammar  and  six 
in  the  Primary  Departments.  It  will  require  eight  years  to  com- 
plete it,  so  that  pupils  entering  at  six  years  of  age  can  graduate 
from  the  Grammar  Schools  at  the  age  of  fourteen.  By  a  careful 
reference  to  this  course,  it  will  be  observed  that,  while  it  is  full 
and  complete,  it  is  so  gradual  that  it  can  be  readily  mastered  in 
eight  years.  Compared  with  the  courses  of  instruction  in  East- 
ern cities,  it  is  the  most  simple,  and  at  the  same  time  the  most 
comprehensive  and  practical  which  has  yet  been  published. 
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Several  important  changes  have  been  introduced,  especially  in 
regard  to  the  methods  of  teaching  geography  and  arithmetic. 
Local  geography  has  been  introduced  in  the  lower  grades,  and 
every  pupil  will  in  the  future  be  well  informed  in  regard  to  the 
geography  of  his  own  State  and  the  Pacific  coast  before  leaving 
the  Primary  School.  Analytical  arithmetic,  which,  in  the  old 
course  of  study,  recpiired  much  of  the  pupil's  time,  has  been 
omitted  in  the  lower  grades  of  the  revised  course,  and  in  its  stead 
has  been  introduced  the  ordinary  computation  of  numbers  re- 
quired in  business  life — such  as  the  use  and  application  of  the 
table  of  Federal  money,  computing  the  value  of  bills  of  mer- 
chandise and  the  method  of  reckoning  simple  interest  in  Califor- 
nia. The  whole  course  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the 
youth  of  San  Francisco,  and  will,  I  predict,  meet  the  approval 
of  teachers,  pupils  and  parents. 

The  Manual  of  rules  and  regulations  of  the  School  Depart- 
ment, has  also  been  revised  during  the  year.  It  now  contains  a 
full  digest  of  the  powers  of  the  Board  of  Education  and  the 
rights  of  parents  and  pupils'.  The  duties  and  responsibilities  of 
the  different  teachers  have  been  more  clearly  defined,  which  will 
render  the  organization  and  government  of  the  Public  Schools 
much  easier  and  more  effective. 

TEXT    BOOKS. 

But  few  changes  have  been  made  in  the  text  books  used  in  the 
public  schools  during  the  year.  In  order  to  save  as  much  ex- 
pense as  possible  to  parents,  the  Board  of  Education  has  en- 
deavored to  exercise  the  utmost  care  to  reduce  the  number  of 
books  used  in  the  different  series,  and  to  allow  the  introduction 
of  no  work  of  a  sectarian  or  political  character,  which  could  of- 
fend the  sentiment  or  wound  the  feeling  of  any  large  class  of  our 
citizens. 

The  school  room,  above  all  other  places,  should  be  kept  free 
from  all  the  bitter  and  exciting  issues,  which  separate  society  in 
opposing  sects  and  parties,  and  which  should  be  discussed  and 
settled  upon  the  forum  or  in  the  pulpit. 

SCHOOL    MEDALS. 

In  June,  18G5,  James  Denman  presented  to  the  Board  of  Edu- 
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cation  the  sum  of  $1,000,  to  establish  a  Medal  Fund,  the  pro- 
ceeds of  which  were  to  be  expended  annually  in  procuring  med- 
als for  the  most  deserving  pupils  attending  the  Deaman  School. 
As  this  was  the  first  medal  fund  established  for  the  benefit  of  any 
of  the  public  schools  of  San  Francisco,  I  desire  to  insert  the 
report  of  the  special  committee  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation to  prepare  rules  and  regulations  for  founding  and  award- 
ing the  medals: 

To  the  Board  of  Education  : 

Gentlemen  —Your  Special  Committee,  appointed  July  11th,  1865,  to  super- 
intend the  founding  and  inauguration  of  the  "Denman  Grammar  School 
Medal,"  having  finished  the  duties  assigned  them,  beg  leave  to  present  their 
report : 

James  Denman,  Esq.,  Ex-Superintendent  of  Schools,  and  the  first  teacher 
in  the  old  school  bearing  his  name,  having  been  solicited  by  the  late  Superin- 
tendent, Mr.  George  Tait,  and  some  members  of  the  Board,  to  make  a  dona- 
tion to  the  Department  in  trust,  the  interest  or  revenue  arising  from  which 
should  be  used  annually  for  the  purpose  of  providing  medals  for  the  pupils  of 
the  school  under  his  charge,  in  consideration  of  the  Board  of  Education  con- 
ferring his  name  upon  said  school,  met  the  application  with  liberality,  and 
very  generously  donated  the  sum  of  one  thousand  dollars  ($1,000)  for  that 
purpose. 

Notwithstanding  the  Board  unanimously  accepted  the  gift  with  a  vote  of 
thanks  for  the  liberal  donation,  yet  your  Committee  in  consideration  of  the 
conflicting  opinion  in  regard  to  the  propriety  and  usefulness  of  offering  prizes 
or  rewards  of  merit  in  schools,  have  completely  investigated  the  subject  of 
school  medals  in  the  older  settled  communities  of  the  East,  and  find  that  their 
introduction  is  generally  approved. 

In  nearly  all  the  countries  of  Europe,  it  has  been  the  custom  for  centuries 
past,  in  the  higher  institutions  of  learning,  particularly  in  the  government 
schools,  to  establish  medals  as  rewards  of  merit,  and  incentives  to  emulation 
and  excellence. 

The  system  there  has  met  the  approbation  of  the  greatest  educators,  and  re- 
ceived the  approval  of  successive  ages,  until  it  is  now  everywhere  regarded  as 
a  part  of  their  institutions  of  learning. 

The  Franklin  Medal,  established  in  Boston,  by  Benjamin  Franklin,  who 
donated  to  his  native  city  for  that  purpose  £200,  was  the  first  one  established 
in  the  United  States. 

Its  success  and  usefulness  in  stimulating  the  youth  in  the  schools  of  that 
famous  city  to  an  honorable  ambition  to  excel  in  everything,  which  can  elevate 
the  mind  and  character,  has  never  been  seriously  questioned. 

The  long  list  of  distinguished  names  of  those  who  are  enrolled  in  the  cata- 
logue of  the  Franklin  Medal  Scholars,  is  now  regarded  by  every  friend  of  edu- 
cation as  the  proudest  monument  to  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  the  great 
benefactor. 
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As  the  Franklin  Medal  is  only  awarded  to  boys,  it  was  resolved  by  the  Com- 
mon Council  of  Boston  to  offer  a  City  Medal  to  the  girls.  This  medal  was 
presented  regularly  for  several  years,  until,  on  account  of  the  opposition  of  a 
few,  who  regarded  any  awards  of  merit  in  school  as  wrong,  and  having  a  per- 
nicious tendency,  its  issue  was  discontinued. 

It  was  urged  that,  since  all  coirld  not  receive  them,  no  discrimination  should 
be  made  in  favor  of  any,  for  fear  of  exciting  jealousy  and  indifference,  instead 
of  worthy  ambition  and  emulation. 

After  a  few  years'  discontinuance,  the  City  Medal  was  again  inaugurated, 
and  has  met  with  universal  favor  and  approbation  since  that  time. 

'  In  many  of  the  public  schools  of  Chicago,  and  in  other  Eastern  cities,  school 
medals  have  been  founded  by  the  liberality  and  wisdom  of  private  citizens, 
and  your  Committee  confidently  hope  that  the  "Denman  Medal,"  the  first 
inaugurated  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  may  be  the  means  of  inducing  some  of  the 
wealthy  and  benevolent  citizens  of  San  Francisco  to  imitate  the  wise  example 
set  them,  and  establish  similar  medals  in  each  of  our  well  organized  public 
schools.  It  would  be  a  monument  to  their  memory,  mors  noble  and  enduring 
than  all  the  preferments  of  wealth. 

The  Committee  were  some  time  in  doubt,  whether  to  invest  the  amount  re- 
ceived from  Mr.  Denman  in  United  States  bonds  or  city  securities.  It  was 
finally  decided  to  purchase  Railroad  seven  per  cent,  gold-bearing  bonds  of  the 
City  and  County  of  San  Francisco,  to  the  amount  of  one  thousand  ($1,000) 
dollars,  as  a  permanent  fund,  the  interest  of  which  shall  forever  be  set  apart 
for  the  purpose  of  procuring  the  yearly  medal. 

These  bonds,  which  we  herewith  present  to  your  honorable  body,  were  pur- 
chased at  seventy-eight  (78)  cents  on  the  dollar,  which  brings  the  amount  ex- 
pended for  this  object  to  seven  hundred  and  eighty  (780)  dollai  s.  The  other 
expenses  incurred  by  your  Committee,  in  connection  with  the  preparation  of 
the  medals,  and  paid  out  of  the  original  donation,  are  as  follows : 

Paid  for  preparing  and  engraving  the  dies $125  00 

Paid  for  bullion  for  gold  medal 20  00 

Paid  for  bullion  for  silver  medal 21  80 

Paid  for  engraving  letters  on  medals 15  00 

Paid  for  burnishing  and  putting  rings  in  medals 13  20 

Total  expenses 195  00 

Expended  for  purchase  of  bonds 780  00 

Entire  amount  paid  out $975  00 

which  leaves  a  balance  on  hand  of  $25,  which  is  herewith  presented,  and  may 
be  used  for  the  purchase  of  medals  at  the  close  of  the  present  school  year. 

Your  Committee  are  greatly  indebted  to  the  Hon.  R.  B.  Swain,  Superintend- 
ent of  the  United  States  Branch  Mint  in  this  eity,  who,  upon  learning  that  it 
was  impossible  to  execute  the  work  of  preparing  the  dies  and  stamping  the 
medals  in  San  Francisco,  except  at  the  Mint,  kindly  consented  to  do  the  work 
free  of  charge. 
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The  medal  is  the  size  of  a  double  eagle,  having  on  the  front  a  neat  engraving 
of  the  Denman  Grammar  School  Building,  surrounded  by  the  words,  "Den- 
man  Grammar  School  Medal,  1865."  On  the  reverse  side  are  the  words, 
"  awarded  to,"  inscribed  on  a  neat  scroll,  unier  which  the  name  of  the  recip- 
ient, and  the  date  when  awarded,  is  to  be  engraved  in  old  English  script. 

The  engraving  of  the  dies  and  medals  was  executed  by  Win.  E.  Goldsmith, 
who  deserves  much  credit  for  the  superiority  of  his  workmanship  and  liber- 
ality of  his  charge. 

We  do  not  propose  to  recommend  any  set  rules  for  the  distribution  of  the 
medals  in  the  future,  except  that  no  scholar  shall  be  entitled  to  one,  unless 
she  has  been  perfect  in  deportment  during  the  year,  and  has  not  been  absent 
or  tardy  except  in  case  of  sickness.  We  also  recommend  that  the  President 
of  the  Board  of  Education,  the  Director  of  the  District,  and  the  Master  of  the 
School,  shall  constitute  a  Committee  to  determine  and  award  in  future  one 
gold  medal  to  the  first  or  best  scholar  in  the  graduating  class,  and  one  silver 
medal  to  the  first  or  best  scholar  in  each  of  the  other  classes  in  the  building, 
who  has  not  received  one  in  a  lower  class,  and  as  many  silver  medals  to  the 
scholars  of  the  graduating  class  as  are  deserving  of  the  same,  or  the  funds  will 
warrant.  No  scholar  shall  receive  more  than  one  silver  medal,  but  the  num- 
ber of  times  she  may  have  been  entitled  to  receive  one,  on  account  of  highest 
standing  in  her  various  classes,  shall,  if  desired,  be  engraved  on  the  medal 
before  leaving  school. 

The  engraved  dies,  from  which  the  medals  are  struck,  are  herewith  pre- 
sented to  the  Board,  and  we  recommend  that  they  be  placed  in  the  iron  safe 
of  the  Department,  for  safe  keeping. 

In  conclusion,  we  recommend  that,  if  this  report  shall  receive  your  approval, 
it  be  spread  upon  the  minutes  of  the  Board  for  reference. 
Bespectfully  submitted, 

M.  LYNCH, 

A.  C.  NICHOLS, 

W.  A.  GEOVEE, 

Committee. 

San  Francisco,  October  23,  1866. 

Following  is  a  list  of  Medal  Scholars  of  the  Denman  Gram- 
mar School,  since  the  organization  of  the  Medal  Funds: 

DENMAN    SCHOOL  — MAY,     1866. 

GOLD    MEDAL. 

Miss  Annie  Compton. 

SILVEB    MEDALS. 

First  Class — Angie  Crary,  Louisa  Templeton,  Belle  Baxter. 
Second  Grade  Classes — Carrie  H.  Smith,  Adella  Curtis. 
Third  Grade  Classes — Sarah  B.  Everding,  Alexandrina  Lyons. 
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Fourth  Grade  Classes— Isabella  Vizzard,  Matilda  Clement,  Mary 
E.  Donnelly,  Candace  Jenner. 

Fifth  Grade  Classes — Emily  J.  Johnson,  Jennie  C.  Miller,  Mary 
A.  Lumsden. 

Sixth  Grade  Class— Lelia  R.  Curtis  and  Carrie  Hogg,  for  prompt 
and  faithful  performance  of  monitorial  duties. 

MAY,    1867. 

GOLD    MEDAL. 

Niniama  R.  McLane. 

SILVER    MEDALS. 

First  Class  —  Clara  B.  Earle,  Mary  N.  Kline,  Charlotte  A. 
Ogilvie,  Evelyn  G.  Blethen,  Alice  McAteer,  Julia  I.  Haste,  Eliz- 
abeth 0.  Traver,  Jennie  F.  Tennent,  Annie  M.  Houseman,  Het- 
tie  N.  Perkins. 

Second  Class — Alice  M.  D'Arcy. 

Third  Grade  Glasses — Emma  Kipp,  Mary  Alrutz,  Rosetta  Moore. 

Fourth  Grade  Classes — Flora  Brandenstein,  Maria  V.  Moss, 
Rosa  Clement,  Ellen  Lemmon. 

Fifth  Grade  Classes — Ella  H.  Morrison,  Lucy  Little. 

Sixth  Grade  Ctasses — -Camina  A.  Fenkhausen,  Lizzie  Harris, 
Alida  Andrews. 

Seventh  Class — Maggie  T.  Moroney. 

* 
MAY,    1868. 

GOLD    MEDAL. 

Clara  B.  Morrow. 

SILVER    MEDALS. 

First  Class— Ella  F.  Badger,  Ella  F.  Cottle,  Alice  M.  D'Arcy, 
Maria  F.  Eckley,  Grace  A.  Griffin,  Emma  A.  Hall,  Josie  E.  Mo- 
roney, Bertha  Raphael,  Etha  F.  Sproul,  Winnie  G.  Smith,  Lora 
A.  Smith,  Ida  F.  Taylor. 

S<  c  >n<l  Grade  Classes — Pauline  Raphael,  Mary  D.  Bonner. 

Third  Grade  Classes — Ilebecca  Keesing,  Annie  L.  Lucksinger, 
Maria  Moss,  Mary  A.  Batten. 

Fourth  Grade  Classes — Mary  E.  Land,  Ella  C.  Stedman,  Fannie 
Cheney,  Alice  Green. 
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Fifth  Grade  Classes  —  Minnie  A.  Reeve,  Maggie  Hutchinson, 
Etta  L.  Paddock. 

Sixth  Grade  Class — Margaret  J.  Caldwell. 

LINCOLN    MEDAL. 

In  December,  1866,  the  Lincoln  Medal  was  founded,  through 
the  influence  and  exertions  of  Ira  G.  Hoitt,  Esq.,  Principal  of 
the  Lincoln  School,  who  raised  the  sum  of  $1,687  25  by  public 
exhibitions  of  the  school  and  private  subscriptions.  The  rules 
for  awarding  the  Lincoln  and  Denrnan  School  Medals  are  nearly 
the  same.     The  following  is  a  list  of  the  Medal  Scholars: 

MAY,  186  7. 

GOLD    MEDAL. 

Charles  W.  Northup. 

SILVER    MEDALS. 

First  Class — Walter  Dickins,  Daniel  Bell,  Charles  E.  Miller, 
Palmer  Seamans,  Louis  Tobias,  Samuel  B.  Christy,  B.  P.  Lang- 
land,  William  M.  Helman. 

Bronze  Medals — Edwin  J.  Knowles,  Franklin  A.  Stohr,  Joseph 
Hirschfelder. 

Second  Grade — Silver  Medals:  Peter  Mitchell,  Ferdinand  C. 
Peterson.  Bronze  Medals:  George  E.  Webber,  Edward  S.  Wis- 
well,  John  Kretsinger. 

Third  Grade — Silver  Medals:  William  R.  Weir,  Frank  Haight, 
Henry  Kustel,  Charles  B.  Turrill.  Bronze  Medals:  Joseph 
Greenberg,  William  C.  Maurer,  Eugene  Stolz. 

Fourth  Grade — Silver  Medals:  William  Baker,  Andrew  Moore, 
Alfred  Tubbs,  Osgood  C.  Wheeler,  Warren  J.  Davis,  Peter  A. 
Wyer.  Bronze  Medals:  Charles  Newman,  James  Hochholzer, 
John  V.  Valentine. 

Fifth  Grade — Bronze  Medals:  Charles  Hug,  Jacob  B.  Wine- 
shank,  Charles  Devlin. 

MAY,    1868. 

First  Class — Silver  Medals :  William  B.  Anderson,  John  O'Neil, 
Ferdinand  C.  Peterson.  Bronze  Medals:  Henry  Gehrick,  Wil- 
liam P.  McGrath. 
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Second  Grade  Classes — Silver  Medals:  I.  H.  Cutter,  "William 
Goodwin.  Bronze  Medals:  J.  Royer,  C.  Thompson,  Charles 
Delmar. 

Third  Grade  Classes — Silver  Medals:  William  Allison,  Charles 
Curtaz,  Aug.  Peach,  George  Messenger,  Charles  Lindburg, 
Charles  Nelson.  Bronze  Medals:  Frank  Darling,  T.  Houseman, 
Charles  McElwell,  Gilbert  Oakley,  Frank  Currie,  James  John- 
ston, John  Grapel. 

Fourth  Grade  Classes — Silver  Medals:  John  Duane,  "William 
Fulton,  James  Knarston.  Bronze  Medals:  Richard  Schumacher, 
Charles  Develin,  Robert  Moore,  Swift  Johnston,  Robert  Camp- 
bell, Rolland  McMillan,  Carroll  Davis,  Frank  McCracken,  Ed- 
ward Cutter,  "William  Cowperthwaite. 

CO-EDUCATION    OF    THE    SEXES. 

Notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  said  and  written  in  regard 
to  the  restraining  and  refining  influences  which  the  presence  of 
girls  in  a  school  room  throws  over  the  boys,  and  the  ennobling 
qualities  which  boys  in  the  same  class  with  girls  have  in  develop- 
ing a  purer  and  nobler  character  in  woman,  yet  there  exists  a 
prejudice  in  all  of  the  great  cities  of  the  Union  against  the  co- 
education of  the  sexes,  which  is  increasing  with  our  increasing 
wealth  and  population. 

In  the  sparsely  settled  districts  in  the  country,  where  boys  and 
girls  are  under  strict  discipline  and  government  at  home,  and 
where  there  is  not  a  sufficient  number  of  pupils  of  either  sex  to 
organize  a  well  graded  school,  it  may  be  necessary  for  all  to  at- 
tend in  the  same  building.  But  in  a  large  city  like  San  Fran- 
cisco, where  many  of  the  children  receive  much  of  their  daily 
education  in  the  streets,  and  within  the  sight  and  under  the  in- 
fluence of  infamy  and  crime,  parents  have  objections  t<>  placing 
ielicate  am!  refined  daughters  in  the  same  class  with  rude  and 

lepraved  bo>    .  which  all  the  beautiful  theories  of  the  optimist 

•aim  >\  overcome. 
Boys  require  a  different  kind  of  education  and  government 

from  girls,  to  make  them  manly  and  tit  them  lor  the  sterner  and 

nore   eventful    duties    of    life.      While    it    may    lie   true    that   the 

Haere  of  women  is  as  important  to  the  happiness  and  prosperity 
I  ly  as  that  of  men,  yet  their  duties  and  responsibilities  are 
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so  different,  that  the  instruction  suitable  to  the  one  is  entirely 
unfit  for  the  other.  In  consequence  of  the  strong  opposition 
urged  by  many  against  our  public  schools,  on  account  of  teach- 
ing boys  and  girls  together,  I  urged  the  Board  of  Education,  in 
1864,  at  the  opening  of  the  Denman  School  in  the  new  building, 
corner  of  Bush  and  Taylor  streets,  to  try  the  experiment  of  teach- 
ing them  in  different  rooms.  This  change  was  so  popular  with 
the  parents  sending  their  daughters  to  the  public  schools,  that 
upon  the  completion  of  the  Lincoln  building,  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation organized  the  Bincon  and  Denman  Schools  exclusively 
for  girls,  and  transferred  the  boys  to  the  Lincoln  School. 

While  this  separation  of  the  boys  and  girls  into  different 
schools  has  been  opposed  by  a  few,  who  think  that  the  highest 
type  of  manhood  and  womanhood  can  only  be  developed  by  the 
co-education  of  the  sexes,  yet  it  has  received  the  commendation 
and  approval  of  nearly  every  parent  and  teacher  interested  in  the 
prosperity  of  our  public  schools. 

In  order  to  complete  the  reorganization  of  the  School  Depart- 
ment, upon  this  basis  of  the  separate  education  of  the  boys  and 
girls,  I  presented,  during  the  last  vacation,  the  following  com- 
munication for  the  consideration  and  adoption  of  the  Board  of 
Education,  before  the  election  of  teachers  for  the  following  year : 

"  To  (he  Honorable  Board  of  Education: 

' '  Gentlemen — Before  commencing  to  elect  teachers  for  the  en- 
suing year,  I  desire  to  recommend  for  your  careful  consideration 
and  adoption  the  following  changes  in  the  organization  of  the 
Washington,  Union  and  Broadway  Schools: 

"First — That  the  Washington  School  be  declared  a  Boys' 
Grammar  School,  the  Broadway  Primary  School  be  changed  to 
a  Girls'  Grammar  School,  and  that  the  Union  School  be  declared 
a  Boys'  Grammar  School. 

' '  Second — That  the  girls  in  the  Washington  and  Union  Schools 
be  transferred  to  the  Broadway  Grammar  School,  and  that  a 
Grammar  Master  be  elected  in  each  of  these  schools. 

"  The  separation  of  the  sexes  in  all  our  Grammar  Schools  is 
demanded  by  nearly  the  unanimous  sentiment  of  this  community. 
This  principle,  which  was  adopted  about  four  years  since  in  three 
of  the  schools  in  the  southern  part  of  the  city,  has  resulted  in 
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elevating  and  popularizing  our  School  Department  in  the  confi- 
dence and  estimation  of  the  public.  I  therefore  sincerely  hope 
and  trust  that  the  Board  of  Education  will  complete  the  organi- 
zation of  our  Public  Schools,  by  entirely  separating  the  sexes  in 
all  except  the  outside  schools  where  there  is  not  a  sufficient 
number  of  pupils  to  make  the  proper  classification  in  separate 
schools." 

This  report  received  almost  the  unanimous  indorsement  of  the 
Board,  and  the  girls  in  the  northern  part  of  the  city  were  trans- 
ferred to  the  Broadway  School,  which  was  organized  as  a  Girls' 
Grammar  School,  under  the  charge  of  Prof.  W.  J.  G.  "Williams, 
Principal. 

The  Union  and  Washington  Schools  were  reorganized  as  Boys' 
Grammar  Schools,  the  former  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  T.  S. 
My  rick,  and  the  latter  under  Capt.  L.  D.  Allen,  Principals. 

The  boys  and  girls  are  now  all  taught  separately,  except  in  the 
suburbs  of  the  city,  where  there  is  not  a  sufficient  number  of 
pupils  to  make  a  proper  classification  in  different  schools. 

This  has  been  the  only  radical  change  winch  has  been  made 
by  the  present  Board  of  Education.  It  is  one  in  which  I  have 
taken  a  deep  interest,  and  for  which  I  predict  the  most  flatter- 
ing and  beneficial  results. 

CONSOLIDATION    OF    THE    LATIN    AND    THE    BOYS'    HIGH    SCHOOLS. 

Believing  in  the  principle  that  the  public  funds  should  be  ex- 
pended for  "the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number,"  I  have 
always  been  opposed  to  educating  a  few  at  great  expense  in  Greek 
and  Latin,  wbile  hundreds  of  poor  children  are  denied  the  means 
of  obtaining  a  primary  education.  That  a  largo  number  of  chil- 
dren have,  until  the  last  year,  been  denied  admission  to  our 
public  schools  from  the  want  of  funds  to  furnish  accommodations 
and  teachers,  the  records  of  the  School  Department  will  conclu- 
sively show.  There  has,  therefore,  always  been  a  Btrong  preju- 
dice among  even  the  friends  of  the  public  schools  against  incur- 
ring the  extra  expense  of  maintaining  a  separate  Latin  School, 
while  the  Board  of  Education  has  been  asking,  at  every  session 
of  the  Legislature,  for  increased  appropriations  to  pay  "deficits," 
and  to  meet  the  wants  of  our  rapidly  increasing  population. 

To  remove  this  source  of  opposition  to  our  public  schools,  soon 
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after  I  entered  upon  the  duties  of  my  office,  I  urged  the  Board 
of  Education  to  consolidate  the  Latin  with  the  Boys'  High  School, 
and  thus  save  the  School  Department  the  rent  and  expense  of 
taking  care  of  the  Latin  building  and  the  extra  salary  of  the 
teacher.  This  recommendation  was  almost  unanimously  adopted 
by  the  Board,  and  the  pupils  were  transferred,  in  February,  from 
the  Latin  building  on  Bryant  street  to  the  Boys'  High  School  on 
Powell  street.  By  this  change  the  pupils  are  now  better  classi- 
fied in  their  English  studies,  and  are  as  well  taught  in  the  class- 
ics. They  have,  without  any  increase  of  expense  to  the  Depart- 
ment, the  advantage  of  one  of  the  best  laboratories  and  philo- 
sophical apparatuses  on  the  Pacific  coast.  Before  the  consolida- 
tion, there  were  two  teachers  employed  in  the  Latin  School, 
with  an  average  attendance  of  thirty-seven  pupils,  which  would 
make  the  yearly  tuition  of  each  pupil,  including  rent  and  teach- 
ers' and  janitors'  salaries,  $125  50.  The  extra  expense  of  teach- 
ing Latin  and  Greek  to  every  boy  now  in  the  classical  department 
of  the  High  School  is  $56  25,  thus  showing  a  yearly  saving  of 
$69  25  in  the  education  of  each  pupil.  Since  uniting  the  two 
schools,  there  is  very  little  opposition  to  teaching  Latin  and 
Greek  in  our  public  schools.  The  parents  and  pupils  are  better 
satisfied,  and  I  predict  a  greater  sphere  of  usefulness  and  success 
for  this  department  of  public  instruction. 


SCHOOL   DISCIPLINE. 

The  discipline  of  our  public  schools  is  generally  good.  Most 
of  the  teachers  preserve  good  order,  and  enforce  strict  obedience, 
without  being  severe.  "While  the  principals  are  allowed  to  inflict 
corporeal  punishment  in  extreme  cases,  to  enforce  submission  and 
obedience  to  rightful  authority,  yet  the  members  of  the  Board  of 
Education  have  thrown  every  safeguard  around  the  children  en- 
trusted to  their  care  and  protection,  which  is  consistent  with  the 
best  interest  and  future  welfare  of  the  pupils.  Sec.  10  of  the 
Manual  of  Bules  and  Kegulations  governing  the  public  schools 
provides  that:  "The  teachers  shall  practice  such  discipline  in 
the  schools  as  would  be  exercised  by  a  kind,  firm,  judicious 
parent  in  his  family,  and  they  shall  avoid  corporeal  punishment 
where  good  order  can  be  preserved  by  milder  measures.  It  is 
strictly  enjoined  upon  all  teachers  in  the  schools  to  avoid  all  ap- 
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pearance  of  indiscreet  haste  in  the  discipline  of  their  pupils;  and 
in  the  more  difficult  cases  that  may  occur  to  apply  to  the  Super- 
intendent for  advice  and  direction." 

I  am  a  strong  advocate  and  firm  believer  in  the  power  of  moral 
suasion  over  the  youthful  mind  and  heart;  so  much  so,  that 
during  the  last  three  years  of  my  experience  in  teaching,  I  never 
allowed  corporeal  punishment  to  be  inflicted  in  the  school  under 
my  charge.  Yet,  I  am  not  unmindful  of  the  fact,  that  there  is  a 
large  class  of  depraved  and  vicious  lads  growing  up  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, without  any  parental  restraint  or  authority,  who  can  only 
be  governed  by  the  strong  arm  of  force.  I  believe  with  Hon. 
John  Swett,  Ex-State  Superintendent,  that:  "Judicious  severity 
is  in  the  end  the  truest  kindness.  Utopian  systems  of  govern- 
ment, without  punishment,  never  yet  existed,  and  never  will, 
except  in  imagination.  Fear  of  punishment  is  a  law  of  nature. 
Many  parents  object  to  delegating  to  the  teacher  the  parental 
right  of  inflicting  punishment.  Some  even  doubt  their  own 
right,  and  settle  quietly  down  into  a  state  of  passive  non-resist- 
ance to  their  turbulenb  progeny.  Were  human  nature  divested 
of  its  animal  attributes  and  passions — could  it  exist  in  a  purely 
spiritual  state  —  this  fine-spun  transcendental  philosophy  of 
the  law  of  Jove  might  hold  true;  but,  unfortunately,  man's  animal 
nature  too  often  controls  his  moral,  and  spurns  the  restraint  of 
his  intellectual  faculties  —  passion  sways  reason,  and  impulse 
rules  principle." 

In  a  public  school  of  a  hundred  children,  some  have  been 
reared  under  restraining  influences  of  home;  the  life  of  others 
has  been  a  moral  blight.  Some  have  been  petted  and  indulged, 
until  eveiy  capricious  whim  has  become  a  household  law;  some 
have  graduated  in  the  street  schools  of  cities  and  villages,  adepts 
in  all  its  varied  accomplishments  of  profanity  and  obscenity; 
others  have  learned  that  courage  and  manliness  consists  in  bul- 
lying smaller  boys;  others  scorn  all  authority,  parental  and 
divine.  Is  it  to  be  for  an  instant  supposed  that  these  pupils, 
with  their  varied  characters  and  dispositions,  can  suddenly  be 
transformed  into  mild,  kind,  peaceable,  order-loving  scholars, 
without  resort  to  other  means  than  gentle  words  ?  "When  the 
moral  faculties  have  been  once  warmed  into  life,  then  kindness 
and  moral  suasion  will  control,  just  as  the  wild  horse,  once  bro- 
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ken  in  by  a  strong-  arm,  can  be  led  by  a  little  child.  Teachers 
have  a  right  to  expect  that  parents  will  co-operate  with  them  in 
enforcing  a  school  discipline  in  accordance  with  the  dictates  of 
common  sense.  The  greatest  lesson  which  the  child  has  to  learn 
in  life  is  that  of  self-government,  arid  if  he  cannot  govern  him- 
self, the  strong  hand  of  power  and  punishment  nmst  be  laid 
upon  him,  to  remind  him  of  duty,  and  compel  him  to  do  it." 

MORAL    TRAINING. 

As  moral  training  should  form  an  important  part  in  the  educa- 
tion of  the  youthful  mind  and  heart,  I  desire  to  say  a  few  words 
upon  this  subject,  which  is  so  vital  and  interesting  to  all.  That 
the  moral  culture  of  the  youth  attending  our  public  schools  re- 
ceives all  the  attention  which  its  importance  demands,  few  will 
affirm;  but  I  do  most  emphatically  deny  the  charge  so  frequently 
made  by  sectarian  bigots,  that  our  public  schools  are  Godless, 
and  that  the  moral  and  .religious  culture  of  our  youth  is  entirely 
neglected.  While  the  Board  of  Education  has  wisely  prohibited 
teachers  from  inculcating  any  sectarian  or  political  doctrines  in 
the  schools,  yet  the  education  of  the  religious  and  moral  nature 
of  the  children  is  carefully  provided  for  by  direct  rules  and  reg- 
ulations. 

Section  5,  of  the  code  of  rules  governing  the  teachers  and  pu- 
pils, reads  as  follows:  "  Good  morals  being  of  first  importance  to 
pupils,  and  essential  to  their  highest  progress  in  useful  knowl- 
edge, instruction  therein  shall  be  given  daily  in  each  of  the 
schools.  The  pupils  should  be  carefully  instructed  to  avoid 
idleness  and  profanity,  falsehood  and  deceit,  and  every  wicked 
and  disgraceful  practice,  and  to  conduct  themselves  in  an  orderly 
and  proper  manner;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  instructors 
to  inculcate  on  all  suitable  occasions  the  principles  of  truth, 
virtue,  and  patriotism." 

The  law  of  California  provides  that  no  sectarian  or  denomina- 
tional doctrine  shall  be  taught  in  the  public  schools,  but  does 
not  authorize  or  forbid  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures.  This  sub- 
ject is,  therefore,  left  to  the  judgment  and  descretion  of  the 
teachers,  who  have,  with  few  exceptions,  refrained  from  using 
the  Bible  as  a  text  book  in  the  school  room.  In  San  Francisco, 
where  the  population  is  composed  of  all  sects  and  classes  of  so- 
ciety, from  every  part  of  the  world,  with  all  the  conflicting  ele- 
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ments  and  prejudices  of  every  creed,  it  is  impossible  to  introduce 
the  reading1  of  any  version  of  the  Bible  which  is  not  objectiona- 
ble to  any  large  portion  of  the  community.  It  may,  therefore, 
be  asked  if  the  reading  of  the  Scripture — which  is  the  source  of 
truth  and  morality — is  not  daily  practiced,  what  moral  and  re- 
ligious instruction  is  imparted  to  the  youth  ?  This  can  best  be 
answered  by  a  careful  examination  of  the  course  of  study  and 
text  books  used  in  the  school  department.  Through  all  the 
grades  in  which  the  pupils  can  read  understandingly  Cowdery's 
Moral  Lessons  has  been  introduced,  to  be  used  by  teachers  and 
pupils.  The  limits  of  this  report  will  not  permit  me  to  speak  of 
the  praise  and  merits  of  this  little  work  of  260  pages,  or  of  its 
value  in  teaching  the  great  lessons  of  morality  and  truth.  If  it 
could  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  every  parent  as  a  precept  and 
guide  for  the  training  of  their  children,  I  think  teachers  would 
find  less  trouble  in  managing  them  at  school.  It  contains  some 
thirty  lessons  on  manners  and  morals,  each  lesson  having  a  maxim 
which  is  illustrated  by  stories  or  anecdotes,  followed  by  questions 
on  the  principles  inculcated.  The  following  are  miscellaneously 
selected: 

1.  Do  unto  others  as  you  would  have  them  do  to  you. 

2.  Repay  all  injuries  with  kindness. 

3.  We  must  forgive  all  injuries  as  we  hope  to  be  forgiven. 

4.  Speak  evil  to  no  one. 

5.  Think  the  truth,  speak  the  truth,  act  the  truth. 
(I.     Honor  thy  father  and  thy  mother. 

7.  The  noblest  courage  is  the  courage  to  do  right. 

8.  The  greatest  conqueror  is  the  self-conqueror. 

9.  Swear  not  at  all. 

10.  Be  faithful  to  every  trust. 

11.  Be  neat. 

12.  Right  actions  spring  from  right  motives. 

13.  A  person  is  known  by  the  company  he  keeps. 

14.  Be  kind  to  the  unfortunate. 

15.  Be  merciful  to  animals. 

1G.     Live  innocently  if  you  would  live  happily. 
17.     The  good  alone  are  great. 
Willson'a  Readers  are  used  in  all  the  classes  of  the  Grammar 
and  Primary  Schools.     Can  any  one  assert  that   they  teach  no 
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morality  and  truth?    Examine  any  of  them  carefully  and  they 
will  be  found  to  contain  the  most  instructive  and  useful  lessons 
in  morals  and  and  manners  anywhere  published  in  the  English 
language.     The  following  are  a  few  of  the  lessons  taken  miscel- 
laneously from  the  Second  Header: 
Ten  Commandments. 
Praise  ye  the  Lord. 
The  works  of  God. 
Never  tell  a  lie. 
The  angry  boy. 
God  is  near. 
Don't  kill  the  birds. 
In  the  Third  Reader  are  the  following  moral  lessons  and  stories 
from  the  Bible : 

Be  honest  and  dare  tell  the  truth. 
The  first  temptation. 
Earthly  and  heavenly  interests. 
Three  lessons  in  industry:  Little  by  little. 
My  mother's  Bible. 
The  creation.     Cain  and  Abel. 
The  wise  sayings  and  advice  of  King  Solomon. 
Destruction  of  the  wicked  by  the  flood. 
Worth  of  the  Scriptures. 
In  the  Fourth  Reader,  a  book  for  the  more  advanced  pupils, 
I  find  such  lessons  as  these: 
The  curse  of  Cain. 
Better  than  diamonds. 
On  good  breeding. 
Consider  both  sides  of  the  question. 
The  hour  of  prayer. 
Practical  precepts. 
These  instructive  and  interesting  stoiies  are   told  in   such  a 
simple  and  pleasing  style  that  they  cannot  help  improving  the 
youthful  mind.     Are  they  not  as  instructive  and  moral  in  their 
tone  and  character  as  the  catechisms  or  articles  of  faith  of  any 
church,  which  are  committed  to  memory  as  daily  lessons  in  sec- 
tarian schools?    While  I  am  opposed  to  introducing  sectarianism 
or  politics  in  the  public  schools,  yet  I  believe  it  is  the  highest 
duty  of  every  teacher  to  inculcate  on  all  occasions  the  great  les- 
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sons  of  truth,  morality  and  patriotism.  But  to  secure  such  in- 
struction, the  teachers,  and  not  books,  must  be  the  living  pres- 
ence whose  example  and  influence  should  fill  the  school  room 
with  a  moral  fragrance  and  an  atmosphere  of  truth  which  puri- 
fies and  ennobles  all  within  its  influence. 

I  cannot  forbear  quoting  the  eloquent  and  truthful  language 
upon  this  subject,  by  the  Hon.  J.  M.  Gregory,  Superintendent 
of  Michigan  Schools:  "  No  qualification  of  the  teacher  is  so  im- 
portant as  those  moral  attributes  which  win  children  by  their 
kindness,  and  inspire  them  by  their  purity."  There  are  teachers 
whose  goodness  is  so  evident,  that  vice  feels  abashed  in  their 
presence,  and  whose  genuine  kindness  of  heart  is  so  genial,  that 
every  noble  sentiment  and  every  right  affection  flourishes  spon- 
taneously under  their  eye.  "It  is  mean  to  lie  to  Dr.  Arnold," 
said  the  boys  at  Rugby  school.  The  open-hearted  candor  and 
the  generous  trustfulness  of  their  great  teacher,  shamed  them 
from  their  habits  of  falsehood.  With  a  weak  and  selfish,  or  a 
passionate  and  fretful  teacher,  the  very  air  of  the  school  room 
will  be  haunted  with  a  spirit  of  evil  and  misrule,  and  no  amount 
of  Bible  reading  and  public  prayers  can  make  the  moral  influ- 
ences good.  The  teacher  who  would  successfully  teach  morals 
must  keep  in  active  exercise  the  kindliest  feelings  of  the  heart. 
Let  him  aim  steadily  and  honestly  to  be  what  he  would  have  his 
pupils  become,  and  ask  no  more  of  goodness  in  them  than  he  ex- 
hibits in  himself.  "Good  government  in  schools  is  one  of  the 
most  potential  of  all  moral  influences.  And  by  government,  I 
mean  not  merely  the  administration  of  justice  or  the  repression 
of  noise,  but  the  maintaiuance  of  good  order  and  regular  system 
throughout  all  the  exercises  of  the  school.  Neatness,  order,  and 
quiet — those  are  the  evidences  of  good  government,  and  these 
are  all  friends  of  virtue. 

"The  child  that  has  been  taught  the  great  lesson  of  cheerful 
obedience  to  rightful  authority,  and  lias  been  trained  to  the 
wholesome  habits  of  regular  industry  and  good  order,  will  easily 
be  led  to  virtuous  principles  and  an  upright  life.  But,  besides 
all  these  unconscious  teachings,  there  are  direct  and  conscious 
instructions  in  morals,  which  ought  to  find  a  place  among  the 
daily  exercises  of  the  schools.  Not,  however,  in  the  form  of 
homilies  on  the  several  virtues,  or  set  lectures  against  vice,  but 
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rather  illustrative  stories  from  history  or  experience,  in  which 
virtue  and  goodness  shall  shine  out  in  human  action,  and  vice 
may  show  its  deformity  in  the  wicked  deeds  of  its  votaries.  The 
story  of  Washington's  truthfulness  aa  a  boy  and  patriotism  as  a 
man,  of  Joseph's  forgiveness  of  his  brothers,  of  Solomon's  choice 
of  wisdom  rather  than  riches,  of  Grace  Darling's  heroism,  and 
Lyon's  bravery,  will  at  once  enlighten  the  judgment  and  inspire 
the  heart.  And  let  the  pupil's  conscience  be  trained  to  correct 
knowledge  of  right  and  wrong,  by  a  skillful  questioning  upon 
the  reasonableness  and  rectitude  of  the  different  examples  given, 
or  upon  the  common  actions  of  life.  The  great  moral  sentiments 
of  love  and  truth,  love  of  industry,  love  of  country,  love  of  man- 
kind, and  love  of  God,  should  be  as  often  as  possible  awakened 
in  the  heart,  and  opportunities  be  frequently  contrived  for  the 
exercise  of  the  virtues  of  benevolence,  temperance,  self-control, 
patience,  charity,  justice,  forbearance,  forgiveness,  kindness, 
fortitude,  etc.  In  their  exercise,  the  pupil  would  learn  their 
value  and  strengthen  their  power  over  him.  By  means  such  as 
these,  daily  pursued,  the  moral  nature  of  the  child  will  gradually 
unfold  itself  into  settled  principles  of  goodness,  and  be  estab- 
lished in  permanent  habits  of  virtue. 

"  Our  schools,  adding  this  high  moral  culture  to  the  intellec- 
tual training  which  they  are  beginning  to  conduct  with  so  much 
skill,  will  crown  their  pupils  with  a  better  than  a  laurel  wreath, 
and  will  give  to  society  and  the  State  citizens,  whose  virtue  and 
intelligence  will  carry  the  great  Republic  along  its  pathway  of 
empire  and  wealth,  and  work  out  even  grander  proofs  of  the 
ability  of  mankind  to  govern  themselves." 

SCHOOL    LIBRAKIES. 

According  to  the  revised  school  law  of  1865-6,  the  sum  of  $50 
for  every  five  hundred  children  between  five  and  fifteen  years  of 
age  is  to  be  annually  set  apart  from  the  State  apportionment  for 
the  purpose  of  purchasing  libraries  for  the  public  schools.  How 
this  fund  should  be  appropriated  and  the  libraries  organized,  is 
an  important  subject  of  discussion  which  it  is  difficult  to  settle. 
The  need  of  good  school  libraries  is  evident  and  admitted  by  all, 
but  whether  it  is  better  to  establish  a  few  large  central  libraries 
or  to  distribute  the  fund  among   all  the   different  schools,  is  a 
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question  in  regard  to  which  there  is  a  great  diversity  of  opinion. 
The  Board  of  Education  last  year  adopted  the  plan  of  dividing 
the  money  among  all  the  schools,  the  primaries  as  well  as  the 
higher  grades.  But  as  the  appropriation  only  amounted  to  about 
$1,700  for  the  whole  city,  the  apportionment  for  each  school  was 
too  small  to  be  of  any  practical  use.  I,  therefore,  desire  to 
recommend  that  in  the  future  the  library  fund  be  divided  only 
among  the  High  and  Grammar  Schools,  which  would  make  the 
aj:>portionment  for  each  school  large  enough  to  procure,  in  a  few 
years,  a  valuable  collection  of  books  for  each  district.  In  order 
to  insure  parents  and  the  public  against  the  introduction  of  im- 
proper or  objectionable  works,  the  law  provides  that  the  State 
Board  of  Education  shall  recommend  a  suitable  list  of  books 
from  which  to  select  libraries.  This  list,  which  was  adopted 
about  two  years  since,  contains  several  hundred  volumes  of  the 
most  interesting  works  on  education,  history,  travel,  literature, 
arts,  science,  and  children's  fairy  tales  and  story  books.  "While 
the  State  Board  has  exercised  great  care  in  the  selection  of  proper 
books,  yet  it  is  important  that  teachers  should  also  use  great 
caution  and  judgment  in  selecting  such  works  as  are  adapted  to 
the  grade  of  instruction  pursued  by  the  youth  under  their  charge. 
They  should  be  able  to  use  the  library  as  an  educational  instru- 
ment, as  well  as  the  blackboard,  the  map,  or  the  mathematical 
instrument.  Children  should  no  more  be  left  to  their  own  ca- 
prices in  the  selection  of  the  books  they  read,  than  in  choosing 
the  studies  which  they  pursue  in  the  school  room.  Books  are 
serviceable  not  simply  because  of  the  popularity  and  character  of 
the  author,  the  ability  with  which  they  are  written,  or  the  im- 
portance of  the  subject  discussed,  but  rather  in  proportion  as  the 
reader  gives  them  thought  and  investigation,  and  carefully  selects 
and  digests  the  subjects  he  investigates. 

Let,  then,  the  teacher  be  ever  watchful  to  give  the  right  direc- 
tion to  the  youthful  mind  in  all  its  investigations  in  the  domain 
of  truth  or  fiction. s  Let  him  recommend  none  but  works  which 
will  enlarge  the  understanding  and  purify  and  exalt  the  affec- 
tions. Then  will  our  libraries  prove  a  blessing  to  society  and  a 
benefaction  worthy  of  the  wise  and  liberal  policy  of  the  State  in 
founding  them. 
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EVENING    SCHOOLS. 

While  the  evening  schools  of  San  Francisco  have  done  much 
good  since  their  organization,  still  much  remains  to  be  accom- 
plished in  this  important  department  of  public  instruction. 
During  seven  months  of  the  year,  there  were  five  schools  in  oper- 
ation, numbering  491  pupils,  with  an  average  attendance  of  229. 

They  were  held  in  the  following  school  houses,  viz. :  four 
classes  in  the  Lincoln  Grammar  building,  Mr.  K.  K.  Marriner, 
Principal;  one  class  for  foreigners,  in  the  Cosmopolitan  build- 
ing, on  Post  street,  Mr.  "W.  W.  Theobalds,  Teacher;  one  class  in 
the  Broadway  Grammar  school,  Mr.  T.  J.  Leonard,  Teacher; 
one  class  for  females,  in  the  Girls'  High  school,  corner  of  Bush 
and  Stockton  streets,  Miss  E.  A.  Pitts,  Teacher.  A  class  for 
colored  people  was  taught,  a  few  months,  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Sander- 
son, in  the  colored  school  building  on  Broadway  street,  but  it 
was  closed  before  the  end  of  the  year  for  want  of  a  sufficient 
number  of  pupils. 

Generally,  the  teachers  have  devoted  themselves  to  their  diffi- 
cult work  with  commendable  zeal,  and  have  discharged  their 
duty  with  fidelity  and  success.  Most  of  the  pujsils  during  the 
last  year  have  evinced  considerable  interest  in  their  studies,  and 
a  greater  desire  for  improvement  in  moral  and  intellectual  discip- 
line, than  at  any  previous  time.  A  few  do  not  seem  to  appre- 
ciate the  advantages  which  are  so  liberally  offered  to  them.  I 
would  therefore  recommend  that  stricter  rules  be  enforced  in  re- 
gard to  the  discipline  and  attendance  at  these  schools,  so  that 
the  orderly  and  deserving  pupils  shall  not  be  annoyed,  and  often 
compelled  to  leave  school,  in  consequence  of  the  noisy  conduct 
of  idle  and  vicious  boys,  who  attend  only  for  the  purpose  of  mis- 
chief and  insubordination.  None  should  be  admitted  who  are 
not  twelve  years  old.  Children  under  that  age  are  too  young  to 
endure  the  fatigue  of  working  all  day,  and  studying  from  7-|  till 
9J  o'clock  in  the  evening.  If  they  are  not  employed  in  some 
necessary  occupation,  they  should  be  compelled  to  attend  the 
day  schools.  All  applicants,  before  entering  school,  should  be 
required  to  file  a  statement,  that  their  object  in  attending  the 
evening  school  is  for  the  purpose  of  study  and  improvement,  and 
that  they  will  pledge  themselves  to  attend  regularly,  and  cheer- 
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fully  obey  all'  necessary  rules  and  regulations  for  their  govern- 
ment. If  they  are  under  sixteen  years  of  age,  their  parents  or 
guardians  should  be  required  to  make  similar  pledges  for  them. 
Governed  by  wise  rules  and  regulations,  and  under  the  in- 
struction of  able  and  devoted  teachers,  the  evening  schools  can- 
not fail  to  prove  a  great  blessing  to  a  large  number  of  youth  in 
San  Francisco,  who  in  early  life  have  been  deprived  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  elementary  instruction  and  culture.  I  therefore 
trust  that  they  will  continue  to  receive  the  fostering  care  and 
liberal  support  of  the  Board  of  Education. 

COMMERCIAL,    EVENING    CLASS. 

The  great  success  of  the  commercial  schools  in  San  Francisco 
demonstrates  the  necessity  of  establishing  increased  facilities  for 
obtaining  a  commercial  education.  There  is  a  large  class  of 
young  lads  who  are  compelled  to  leave  school  in  early  life  to  en- 
ter stores  and  offices,  to  support  themselves  or  to  assist  in  sup- 
plying the  wants  of  a  large  family.  Brought  up  in  the  busy 
mart  of  commerce  and  trade,  they  will,  if  the  opportunity  is  of- 
fered to  them,  make  our  most  active  and  successful  men  of 
business.  It  is  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  best  possible 
business  and  commercial  education  for  this  class  of  young  men, 
that  I  earnestly  recommend  the  Board  of  Education  to  estab- 
lish a  commercial  evening  school,  which,  under  the  charge  of 
some  competent  teacher,  would  prove  a  great  blessing  to  many 
who  have  not  the  time  to  enter  the  commercial  department  of 
the  Boys'  High  School,  or  the  means  to  defray  the  great  expense 
of  a  full  course  of  instruction  in  schools  conducted  by  private 
enterprise.  I  do  not  think  the  public  funds  could  be  applied  to 
a  nobler  object  or  for  a  more  worthy  purpose. 

HIGH    SCHOOLS. 

These  schools  have  passed  another  year  of  great  prosperity 
and  usefulness.  They  deservedly  sustain  a  high  reputation  for 
superiority  of  scholarship,  thorough  discipline  and  instruction. 
During  the  year  the  whole  number  enrolled  in  these  schools  was 
201 — 120  in  the  Girls'  High  and  Normal  School,  and  141  in  the 
Boys'  High  School.     A  full  statement  of   the  organization  and 
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success  of 'the  High  Schools  will  be  found  in  the  able  report  of 
Dr.  W.  Ayer,  chairman  of  the  committee,  which  is  inserted  at 
the  close  of  this  report. 

The  Grirls'  High  and  Normal  School  has  labored  under  great 
inconvenience  and  embarrassment  on  account  of  inferior  school 
accommodations.  The  present  building,  corner  of  Bush  and 
Stockton  streets,  is  in  every  respect  totally  unfit  for  a  High 
School,  except  as  to  its  location,  which  is  very  central  and  easy 
of  access  to  all  parts  of  the  cnry.  I  cannot,  therefore,  help  re- 
gretting that  your  honorable  body  refused  to  allow  the  Board  of 
Education  the  privilege  of  erecting  a  wooden  building  on  the 
present  lot,  Which  on  account  of  its  close  proximity  to  all  the 
principal  car  routes  will  be  the  most  desirable  location  in  the 
city  for  the  next  ten  years.  Owing  to  the  want  of  sufficient  funds 
to  erect  a  suitable  and  worthy  brick  edifice  within  the  fire  limits, 
the  idea  of  obtaining  a  central  location  has  been  abandoned,  and 
the  Board  of  Education  has  been  compelled  to  select  the  lot 
owned  by  the  Department,  on  Bush  street,  near  Hyde,  as  a  site 
upon  which  to  erect  the  new  edifice.  Although  this  location  is 
not  as  central  as  it  should  be,  yet  it  possesses  the  advantage  of 
being  in  a  select  and  retired  portion  of  the  city,  free  from  the 
busy  noise  and  curiosity  of  the  crowded  streets. 

The  new  building  will  be  a  neat,  but  plain  three-story  wooden 
structure,  containing  ten  session  rooms  and  a  general  assembly 
hall  on  the  third  floor.  It  will-  accommodate  the  pupils  of  the 
City  Training  School  and  the  Grirls'  High  and  Normal  School. 
While  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  Board  of  Education  has  not 
sufficient  funds  to  erect  a  High  School  edifice  worthy  of  the 
School  Department,  and  one  which  would  be  an  honor  to  the 
bounty  and  liberality  of  San  Francisco,  yet  the  plan  of  the  new 
structure  embraces  all  the  modern  improvements  in  school  ar- 
chitecture, and  will  afford  ample  and  pleasant  accommodations 
for  the  young  ladies  for  several  years. 

GRAMMAR    SCHOOLS. 

The  grammar  classes  of  the  English  and  Cosmopolitan  schools 
have  generally  been  taught  by  an  able  and  efficient  corps  of 
teachers,  who  have  labored  faithfully  and  successfully  during  the 
year  to  discharge  their  responsible  duties.     There  are  3,734  pu- 
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pils  attending  the  grammar  department  of  the  public  schools, 
requiring  76  teachers,  with  an  average  of  49  pupils  to  each  teachr 
employed.  At  no  time  since  the  commencement  of  the  public 
schools  have  the  classes  of  the  grammar  department  been  under 
better  instruction  or  a  more  perfect  and  effective  organization. 
The  course  of  study  has  been  revised  and  simplified  so  as  to  meet 
the  wants  of  the  general  mass  of  pupds  who  will  receive  all  their 
scholastic  education  in  the  primary  and  grammar  classes.  It  is 
now  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  youth  of  California. 
Technical  grammar  has  been  omitted  in  the  lower  grades,  and  in 
its  stead  have  been  introduced  frequent  exercises  in  writing  com- 
position and  abstracts  of  the  daily  lessons,  which  are  much  more 
practical  and  useful.  The  arithmetical  course  has  also  been 
made  more  efficient  and  useful,  by  omitting  obsolete  tables  and 
abstract  demonstrations  and  principles,  which  are  of  no  utility  in 
the  ordinary  affairs  of  life.  The  instruction  in  geography  has 
been  much  improved  by  spending  less  time  in  learning  the  names 
of  small  towns  which  are  never  remembered  after  leaving  school, 
and  which  only  tend  to  confuse  important  facts  with  useless  de- 
tail. More  time  and  attention  have  been  given  to  teaching  the 
local  and  physical  geography  of  the  Pacific  coast.  The  general 
geography  of  the  world  is  taught  in  the  higher  grades  by  topical 
exercises,  such  as  the  principal  mountain  and  river  systems, 
plains  and  plateaus,  the  newest  important  mineral  and  vegetable 
products  of  the  principal  countries  of  the  world,  exports  and  im- 
ports of  the  great  commercial  countries,  principal  commercial 
and  manufacturing  cities  of  the  world,  and  peculiar  animals  and 
products  of  the  different  zones  and  climes. 

For  a  detailed  statement  of  the  condition  of  the  different 
grammar  schools,  I  desire  to  refer  to  the  valuable  remarks  and 
suggestions  of  the  committee  on  grammar  schools;  also,  to  the 
able  report  of  the  committee  on  c-lassilication,  which  was  pre- 
pared by  Dr.  Washington  Aver,  a  gentleman  who  has  devoted 
much  time  and  interest  during  the  last  four  years  to  the  classifi- 
cation and  instruction  of  the  grammar  and  primary  schools. 

I'KIMARY    SCHOOLS. 

Since  the  early  training  of  the  youthful  mind  and  heart  has 
such  a  powerful  influence  in  moulding  aud  shaping   the  future 
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destiny  of  the  youth  committed  to  our  charge,  the  importance  of 
primary  education  cannot  be  overestimated.  It  is  in  the  primary 
schools  that  the  first  lessons  nf  human  life  and  the  rules  of  social 
intercourse  and  morality  are  impressed  upon  the  plastic  mind. 
How  important,  then,  that  these  earliest  impressions  should  re- 
ceive the  first  and  highest  consideration  in  every  system  of  edu- 
cation. The  statistics  of  the  school  department  show  that  the 
number  of  children  enrolled  in  all  the  primary  schools  during 
the  last  year  was  12,962,  with  a  corps  of  teachers.  This  is  more 
than  three  times  the  number  of  pupils  in  the  Grammar  and 
High  schools. 

According  to  the  late  census  returns,  there  are  also  17,930 
children  in  the  city  under  six  years  of  age,  who  will  be  depend- 
ent for  several  years  upon  the  instruction  of  primary  schools.  It 
is,  therefore,  a  question  of  the  highest  importance  how  to  elevate 
the  standard  of  instruction  and  promote  the  welfare  and  useful- 
ness of  this  department  of  our  public  schools.  Acting  in  accord- 
ance with  these  views,  I  have  devoted  the  greatest  share  of  my 
time  and  attention  in  visiting  and  examining  these  classes,  and  I 
take  great  pleasure  in  reporting  their  excellent  condition  and 
flattering  success.  Greater  improvement  has  been  made  during 
the  last  few  years  in  primary  education  than  in  any  other  depart- 
ment of  public  education.  The  able  corps  of  lady  principals 
and  assistant  teachers  have  labored  with  a  zeal  and  devotion  in 
the  discharge  of  their  responsible  and  trying  duties  which  should 
entitle  them  to  the  thanks  and  gratitude  of  every  friend  of  edu- 
cation. While  it  may  be  true  that  some  of  the  classes  of  our 
primary  schools  have  not  been  so  well  taught  as  they  should  have 
been,  yet,  with  few  exceptions,  the  instruction  and  discipline  will 
compare  favorably  with  the  training  in  any  other  city  in  the 
country. 

The  great  want  of  suitable  accommodations  which  for  several 
years  retarded  the  progress  and  efficiency  of  our  primary  schools, 
happily,  for  the  comfort  and  welfare  of  the  children,  has  not  ex- 
isted to  any  great  extent  during  the  last  year.  But  while  the 
large  number  of  buildings  erected  during  the  year  1866-67  were 
ample  for  the  primary  pupils  at  the  time,  yet  the  large  number 
of  children  now  being  taught  in  rented  buildings  and  the  18,000 
little  ones  in  our  city  not  old  enough  to   attend  school,  should 
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warn  us  to  renewed  energy  and  effort  to  erect  temples  of  knowl- 
edge for  the  mighty  mass  of  juvenile  population  which  is  con- 
stantly rolling  in  upon  us  and  demanding  the  means  of  intellec- 
tual culture  and  development,  or,  like  the  waters  of  the  Nile,  it 
will  deluge  us  in  an  overwhelming  number. 

ORGANIZATION    OF    THE    PRIMARY    SCHOOLS. 

There  were  at  the  close  of  the  year  24  Primary  Schools,  includ- 
ing the  colored  and  Chinese  schools.  These  are  divided  into 
seven  districts,  which  are  under  the  general  control  and  direc- 
tion of  the  Grammar  Master  of  each  district,  who  is  required  to 
visit  all  the  primary  classes  under  his  charge  at  least  once  a 
month,  for  the  purpose  of  noting  the  methods  of  instruction 
and  the  general  management  and  success  of  the  schools;  also 
to  examine  the  various  classes  and  recommend  such  changes  and 
improvements  as  will  secure  a  uniform  system  of  instruction  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  New  Manual  of  Rules  and 
Regulations. 

It  is  also  made  the  duty  of  the  Grammar  Masters  to  carefully 
examine,  semi-annually,  for  promotion,  all  the  pupils  below  the 
sixth  grade.  The  questions  are  all  printed  and  prepared  under 
the  direction  of  the  Superintendent,  and  are  the  same  for  all 
scholars  of  the  same  grade  in  the  city.  This  system  of  examin- 
ations, which  was  first  adopted  about  three  years  since,  has  re- 
sulted in  establishing  a  more  uniform  and  progressive  system  of 
instruction,  which  has  elevated  the  character  and  increased  the 
efficiency  of  the  Primary  Schools.  The  percentage  of  the  exam- 
ination of  each  class  is  carefully  made  out  and  preserved  in  the 
records  of  the  Department,  which  is  a  great  incentive  to  an  hon- 
orable and  worthy  rivalry  among  the  teachers  to  bring  their 
classes  to  the  highest  state  of  excellence  and  success. 

In  all  the  large  Primary  Schools,  with  eight  or  more  classes, 
there  is  an  assistant  teacher  appointed  for  each  class,  which  en- 
ables the  Principal  to  give  her  entire  time  and  attention  to  the 
supervision  of  the  whole  school.  This  wise  and  important  regu- 
lation has  been  the  means  of  securing  greater  uniformity  and 
efficiency  of  instruction  in  the  lower  grade:-;  of  the  Primary  De- 
partment. Owing  to  the  small  salaries  paid  to  assistant  teachers. 
and  the  rapid  increase  of  the  Public  Schools,  the  Board  of  Edu- 
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cation  has  been  obliged  to  employ  a  large  number  of  young 
graduates  from  our  High  and  Grammar  Schools,  "who  have  never 
had  any  experience  in  the  art  of  teaching.  They  often  require 
as  much  instruction  in  the  performance  of  their  difficult  duties 
as  the  little  tyro  under  their  charge;  it  is  therefore  exceedingly 
important  to  secure  the  most  able  and  experienced  Principals, 
and  to  give  them  ample  time  to  initiate  these  novices  in  their 
new  and  responsible  calling. 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  bear  testimony  to  the  zeal  and 
ability  with  which  most  of  our  Primary  Principals  have  dis- 
charged their  duties.  The  quiet  order  and  thorough  discipline 
of  our  Primary  Schools,  the  excellent  scholarship  of  the  pupils, 
and  the  high  percentages  of  the  semi-annual  examinations  speak 
volumes  of  praise  for  the  ability  and  success  of  these  devoted 
teachers. 

COSMOPOLITAN    SCHOOLS. 

These  schools  have  passed  another  year  of  usefulness  and  pros- 
perity. They  have  been  taught  by  able  and  faithful  instructors, 
who  have  earnestly  labored  to  elevate  their  character  and  enlarge 
the  sphere  of  their  usefulness. 

The  Cosmopolitan  Schools  were  first  opened  about  three  3rears 
since,  in  a  rented  room  on  Tehama  street,  near  First.  They  have 
since  increased  from  one  to  thirty-four  classes,  numbering  2,242 
pupils  in  the  North  and  South  Cosmojoolitan  Schools,  requiring 
40  teachers  to  instruct  them.  This  rapid  increase  shows  that  the 
public  demand  the  instruction  imparted  in  these  schools.  It 
should  therefore  be  a  question  of  the  highest  consideration  how 
to  organize  this  important  department  of  our  Public  Schools,  so 
as  to  promote  the  best  interest  of  the  large  number  of  children 
attending  these  classes.  Their  object  should  be  more  clearly 
defined  by  the  Board  of  Education,  so  that  parents  can  intelli- 
gently discriminate  in  regard  to  their  value  and  usefulness. 
While  our  Public  Schools  for  instruction  in  the  English  studies 
are  so  popular  in  the  public  estimation,  it  is  to  be  presumed  that 
parents  send  their  children  to  the  Cosmopolitan  Schools  for  the 
purpose  of  educating  them  in  the  French  and  German  languages. 
I  therefore  desire  to  recommend  that  less  time  be  devoted  to 
English  studies,  and  that  more  attention  be  given  to  acquiring  a 
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knowledge  of  these  languages.  Since  children  in  early  youth 
can  learn  a  foreign  language  with  about  as  much  facility  as  they 
can  their  own  vernacular,  they  should  be  taught  to  study  and  re- 
cite' all  their  lessons  in  the  language  which  they  wish  to  acquire. 
If  most  of  the  branches  now  taught  in  English  in  the  Cosmopoli- 
tan Schools  were  recited  in  French  or  German,  I  think  the  ob- 
ject of  educating  the  pupils  in  these  languages  would  be  more 
easily  and  thoroughly  accomplished,  and  in  much  less  time  than 
at  present.  With  the  present  able  corps  of  teachers,  the  Cos- 
mopolitan Schools,  if  properly  organized,  will  prove  a  great 
benefit  to  a  large  class  of  our  citizens,  who  desire  to  give  their 
children  a  liberal  and  finished  education,  which  will  fit  them  to 
adorn  and  elevate  society. 

DUTIES  OF  THE  SUPERINTENDENT  AND  THE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION. 

The  duties  of  the  Superintendent  have  become  so  varied  and 
arduous,  that  it  is  impossible  to  discharge  them  with  credit  to 
himself  or  with  profit  and  satisfaction  to  the  public. 

By  law,  he  is  required  to  keep  himself  acquainted  with  the 
progress  of  public  education  in  other  cities,  to  enable  him  to  sug- 
gest improvements  and  remedy  defects  in  the  Public  Schools  of 
San  Francisco.  He  is  to  advise  the  teachers  as  to  the  best 
methods  of  instruction  and  discipline;  and  for  this  purpose  he 
is  required  to  hold  Teachers'  Institutes.  He  shall  exercise  a 
general  supervision  over  all  the  Public  Schools,  and  visit  and  ex- 
amine each  of  the  258  classes  once  in  three  months,  which  is  an 
impossibility,  if  he  performs  a  tithe  of  his  other  duties.  He  shall 
prepare  and  examine  all  the  record  books  in  the  Department, 
and  be  always  ready  to  render  any  aid  or  perform  any  duty  re- 
quired of  him  by  the  different  Committees  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation. He  shall  also  have  a  general  charge  of  the  disburse- 
ments of  the  Department,  which  now  amount  to  over  $400,000  a 
year.  But  I  do  not  speak  so  much  of  his  duties  which  are  de- 
fined by  Statute  as  I  do  of  the  requirements  of  custom  and  pub- 
lic expectation.  He  should  be  always  in  his  office  to  hear  the 
complaints  of  disappointed  and  indignant  parents,  and  decide 
trifling  disputes  which  should  never  be  known  outside  of  the 
school  room.  He  must  listen  to  merits  and  claims  of  the  numer- 
ous applicants  for  positions,  from  janitors  to  the  the  highest 
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offices  in  the  Department,  and  receive  the  malediction  of  all  dis- 
appointed candidates,  and  not  unfrequently  of  the  successful 
ones,  if  they  succeed  against  his  supposed  opposition.  In  the 
language  of  my  predecessor,  "He  must  listen  to  everybody's 
wants  and  complaints;  accommodate  all  and  displease  none; 
cater  to  caprices;  combat,  yet  often  succumb  to  prejudices;  defy 
opposition,  yet  often  yield  to  it;  be  everywhere;  do  everything 
and  know  everything;  or  else  he  is  a  very  negligent,  unfaithful, 
unkind,  unjust,  and  short-coming  Superintendent." 

His  real  duties,  that  of  superintending  and  supervising  the  in- 
struction and  education  of  the  youth  attending  our  Public 
Schools,  must  necessarily  be  very  much  neglected  while  attend- 
ing to  the  other  numerous  duties  of  his  office.  It  is  true  that 
popular  elections  and  political  influences  have  done  much  towards 
embarrassing  the  Superintendent  in  the  proper  discharge  of  his 
legitimate  duties.  But  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  law  passed  by 
the  last  Legislature,  taking  the  selection  of  that  officer  from  po- 
litical conventions,  and  placing  it  in  the  hands  of  the  Board  of 
Education  and  Board  of  Supervisors,  will  do  much  towards  re- 
lieving him  from  partisan  pressure,  which  is  certain  to  retard  and 
embarrass  the  honest,  faithful  and  independent  performance  of 
every  public  duty. 

The  rapid  growth  of  the  School  Department,  even  under  the 
most  perfect  organization,  renders  it  necessary  that  he  should  be 
relieved  of  many  duties  now  devolving  upon  him.  I  therefore 
desire  to  recommend  the  necessity  of  appointing  a  Deputy  Super- 
intendent to  attend  to  the  general  duties  and  business  of  the  office, 
so  that  the  Superintendent  may  devote  his  entire  attention  to  his 
appropriate  and  legitimate  duties  of  visiting  schools,  advising 
with  teachers  and  pupils,  and  supervising  the  organization  and 
classification  of  the  School  Department.  There  is  abundant  la- 
bor to  perform,  which  will  profitably  occupy  the  time  and  atten- 
tion of  both  officers. 

At  the  last  session  of  the  Legislature  the  Board  of  Education 
prepared  a  bill  which  provided  for  the  appointment  of  a  Deputy 
Superintendent  and  the  reorganizing  of  the  Board,  making  the 
term  of  election  three  years,  so  that  not  more  than  one-third  of 
the  new  Directors  should  be  elected  each  year,  thus  always  re- 
taining a  majority  of  the  old  and  experienced  members  in  the 
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Board.  This  wise  and  meritorious  bill,  which  passed  the  Assem- 
bly, was  defeated  in  the  Senate  through  partisan  opposition  and 
misrepresentation .  But  I  hope  and  trust  that  some  provision  of 
this  kind  will  receive  the  fair  and  liberal  consideration  of  the 
next  Legislature  and  become  a  law.  According  to  the  present 
statutes,  one-half  of  the  Board  is  elected  yearly,  but  in  reality 
there  are  always  a  majority;  this  year  there  will  be  nine  mem- 
bers, or  three-quarters  of  the  Board  elected.  This  constant 
change  and  introducing  inexperienced  members  in  the  Board  of 
Education  will  render  the  School  Department  liable  to  great 
changes  and  revolutions,  which  must  endanger  the  stability  and 
usefulness  of  the  Public  Schools.  In  this  connection  I  desire 
to  urge  the  propriety  and  justice  of  paying  the  members  of  the 
Board  of  Education  for  their  services.  Most  of  the  members  are 
actively  engaged  in  some  employment  for  a  livelihood,  and  can 
therefore  ill  afford  to  spend  their  time  from  business  to  attend 
to  the  increasing  duties  of  their  office. 

The  School  Department  has  now  grown  to  such  large  propor- 
tions that  it  requires  much  of  each  Director's  time  and  attention 
to  properly  discharge  the  duties  of  his  office;  especially  is  this 
the  case  with  the  members  of  certain  Committees,  such  as  those 
belonging  to  the  Committee  on  School  Houses  and  Sites,  the 
Committee  on  Classification,  etc.  It  is,  therefore,  neither  just 
nor  fair  to  expect  their  services  unless  they  are  properly  remu- 
nerated. The  public  receives  the  benefit  of  their  labor  and 
should  as  liberally  pay  them  in  proportion  to  the  duties  required 
as  other  public  officers  are  rewarded. 

IMPROVEMENTS. 

The  general  improvements  which  have  been  made  during  the 
year  may  be  briefly  stated  as  follows: 

1.  A  more  perfect  system  of  Classification. 

2.  The  separation  of  the  sexes  in  the  classes  of  all  the  larger 
Grammar  and  Primary  Schools. 

3.  The  revision  of  the  Manual,  which  more  clearly  defines 
the  rights  and  duties  of  teachers  and  pupils. 

4.  The  introduction  of  a  more  practical  and  useful  course  of 
study  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  youth  of  San  Francisco. 

5.  The  organization  of  the  City  Training  School  for  the  pur- 
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pose  of  preparing  and  educating  the  young  ladies  of  the  High 
and  Normal  School  for  the  profession  of  teaching. 

6.  Increased  accommodations  and  completion  of  new  school 
houses. 

7.  The  consolidation  of  the  Latin  and  Boys'  High  School. 

8.  Bene  wed  earnestness  and  zeal  among  the  teachers  to  faith- 
fully discharge  their  duties  and  promote  the  usefulness  and  wel- 
fare of  the  Public  Schools. 

The  hearty  co-operation  of  the  teachers  with  the  Superintend- 
ent and  Board  of  Education  to  elevate  the  standing  and  promote 
the  usefulness  of  the  public  schools,  should  entitle  them  to  the 
praise  and  respect  of  parents  and  friends  of  education  every- 
where. For  their  courtesy,  uniform  kindness  and  assistance  to 
me  in  the  discharge  of  my  laborious  and  difficult  duties,  I  desire 
to  return  my  warmest  thanks  and  gratitude.  The  prosperity  of 
our  public  schools  is  mainly  due  to  their  devoted  labors.  While 
school  officers  may  do  much  in  the  cause  of  education,  yet  the 
real  educators  are  the  living,  earnest  and  devoted  teachers. 
Those  who  bear  the  toil  and  burden  of  the  school  room  are  the 
true  benefactors  of  our  race,  and  they  should  wear  the  crown. 

To  the  President  and  members  of  the  Board  of  Education,  I 
would  express  many  thanks  for  their  generous  approval  and  in- 
dorsement of  my  official  labors  as  Superintendent.  It  is  true, 
the  organization  and  classification  of  our  public  schools  have 
given  rise  to  divisions  and  differences  of  opinion.  I  may  have 
made  many  mistakes  in  my  official  acts,  yet  I  think  I  can  hon- 
estly say  that  I  have  ever  striven  to  faithfully  discharge  my  diffi- 
cult duties  with  impartiality  to  all.  I  have  been  swerved  neither 
by  party  prejudices,  sectarian  bigotry,  nor  the  fear  or  favor  of 
any. 

CONCLUSION. 

I  have  endeavored  in  this  Beport  to  present  a  correct  review  of 
the  condition  of  the  public  schools  and  to  give  such  statistics  as 
would  be  of  general  interest  to  the  community.  The  exhibit 
should  inspire  every  one  with  confidence  and  hope  for  the  future. 
In  the  retrospect  of  the  past  there  is  much  to  gladden  the  heart 
of  every  friend  of  education.  The  records  of  the  School  Depart- 
ment show  that  San  Francisco  is  rapidly  increasing  in  popula- 
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tion  and  all  the  elements  which  constitute  a  great  and  prosper- 
ous city. 

Since  1847,  the  number  of  children  in  our  city  has  increased 
from  50  to  39,728,  and  the  teachers  from  one  to  284.  "While 
this  rapid  increase  is  unequaled  in  the  annals  of  any  city  of  the 
Union,  yet  we  can  congratulate  ourselves  that  our  progress  in 
education  and  our  provision  for  intellectual  culture  has  kept  pace 
with  this  rapid  increase  in  population .  Through  all  the  strug- 
gles and  revolutions  that  San  Francisco  has  passed  in  its  tran- 
sition from  the  confusion  and  disorder  consequent  to  the  ming- 
ling together  of  so  many  discordant  elements,  to  its  present  or- 
derly and  flourishing  condition,  our  public  schools  have  ever 
been  regarded  with  pride  and  pleasure  as  the  trust  on  which 
rested  our  future  hopes  of  happiness  and  prosperity.  With  a 
past  so  full  of  progress,  our  future  is  radiant  with  hope  and 
promise,  if  we  pursue  the  same  onward  course  we  have  com- 
menced in  erecting  temples  where  our  youth  may  come  and  drink 
from  the  fountains  of  knowledge  and  virtue  "without  money  and 
without  price."  I  cannot  better  express  the  great  blessing  of 
universal  education  than  by  quoting  the  language  of  the  immor- 
tal Webster: 

"Education,  to  accomplish  the  ends  of  good  government, 
should  be  universally  diffused.  Oi^en  the  door  of  the  school 
house  to  all  the  children  in  the  land.  Let  no  man  have  the 
excuse  of  poverty  for  not  educating  his  own  offspring.  Place 
the  means  of  education  within  his  reach,  and  if  they  remain  in 
ignorance  be  it  his  own  reproach.  If  one  object  of  the  expendi- 
ttire  of  your  revenue  be  protection  against  crime,  you  could  not 
devise  a  better  or  cheaper  means  of  obtaining  it.  Other  nations 
spend  their  money  in  providing  means  for  its  detection  and  pun- 
ishment, but  it  is  the  principle  of  our  Government  to  provide 
for  its  never  occurring;  the  one  acts  by  coercion,  the  other  by 
prevention.  On  the  diffusion  of  education  among  the  people 
rests  the  preservation  and  perpetuation  of  our  free  institutions. 
I  apprehend  no  danger  to  our  count  ry  from  a  foreign  foe.  The 
prospect  of  ;i  war  with  any  powerful  nation  is  too  remote  to  be 
a  matter  of  calculation;  besides,  there  is  no  nation  on  earth  pow- 
erful enough  to  accomplish  our  overthrow.  Our  destruction, 
should  it  come  at  all,  will  come  from  another  quarter.    From  the 
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inattention  of  the  people  to  the  concerns  of  their  Government, 
from  their  carelessness  and  negligence,  I  must  confess  I  do  ap- 
prehend some  danger.  I  fear  that  they  may  place  too  implicit 
a  confidence  in  their  public  servants  and  fail  properly  to  scruti- 
nize their  conduct;  that  in  this  way  they  may  be  made  the  dupes 
of  designing  men,  and  become  the  instruments  of  their  own  un- 
doing. Make  them  intelligent,  and  they  will  be  vigilant;  give 
them  the  means  of  detecting  the  wrong,  and  they  will  apply  the 

TffllfinY  ^  ^  ^  *^  ^  *^  * 

"  For  the  pupose  of  public  instruction  we  hold  every  man 
subject  to  taxation  in  proportion  to  his  property,  and  we  look 
not  to  the  question  whether  he  himself  has  or  has  not  children 
to  be  benefited  by  the  education  for  which  he  pays.  We  regard 
it  as  a  wise  and  liberal  system  of  police  by  which  property  and 
life  and  the  peace  of  society  are  secured.  We  seek  to  prevent, 
in  some  measure,  the  extension  of  the  penal  code,  by  inspiring 
a  salutary  and  conservative  principle  of  virtue  and  of  knowledge 
in  an  early  age.  We  hope  to  excite  a  feeling  of  respectability 
and  a  sense  of  character  by  enlarging  the  capacity  and  increas- 
ing the  sphere  of  intellectual  enjoyment.  By  general  instruc- 
tion we  seek,  as  far  as  possible,  to  purify  the  whole  atmosphere, 
to  keep  good  sentiments  uppermost,  and  to  turn  the  strong  cur- 
rent of  feeling  and  opinion,  as  well  as  the  censures  of  the  law 
and  denunciations  of  religion,  against  immorality  and  crime.  We 
hope  for  a  security  beyond  the  law  and  above  the  law,  in  the 
prevalence  of  enlightened  and  well  principled  moral  sentiments. 

$■■  3?  $l  %.  i£  -^  %.  ^ 

"We  do  not,  indeed,  expect  all  men  to  be  philosophers  or 
statesmen,  but  we  confidently  trust,  and  our  expectation  of  the 
duration  of  our  system  of  government  rests  on  that  trust,  that 
by  the  diffusion  of  general  knowledge  and  good  and  virtuous 
sentiments,  the  political  fabric  may  be  secure  as  well  against 
open  violence  and  overthrow  as  against  that  slow  but  sure  under- 
mining of  licentiousness. 

"  We  seek  to  educate  the  people.  We  seek  to  work  upon  the 
mind  as  well  as  on  matter;  and  in  working  on  mind,  it  enlarges 
the  human  intellect  and  heart.  We  know,  when  we  work  upon 
materials  immortal,  and  imperishable,  that  they  will  bear  the  im- 
press which  we  place  upon  them  through  endless  ages  to  come. 
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If  we  work  upon  marble,  it  will  perish;  if  we  work  upon  brass, 
time  will  efface  it;  if  we  rear  temples,  they  will  crumble  to  the 
dust;  but  if  we  work  on  men's  immortal  minds,  if  we  imbue 
them  with  high  principles — with  the  just  fear  of  God  and  their 
fellow  men — we  engrave  on  those  tablets  something  which  no 
time  can  efface,  but  which  shall  brighten  and  brighten  to  all 
eternity." 

Let,  then,  every  friend  of  humanity  and  good  government  be 
urged  on  in  this  glorious  work  by  every  consideration  of  virtue, 
religion  and  patriotism.  Let  the  sons  and  daughters  of  San 
Francisco  be  so  trained  and  educated  that  they  will  intelligently 
discharge  all  the  great  duties  of  life  and  prove  a  blessing  to  the 
Commonwealth  and  an  honor  to  our  common  country. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

JAMES  DENMAN. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES. 


REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  CLASSIFICATION,  FOR  THE 
GRAMMAR  AND  PRIMARY  SCHOOLS,  FOR  THE  SCHOOL  YEAE 
ENDING  JUNE  30,  18(58. 

To  the  President  and  Members  of  the  Board  of  Education: 

Gentlemen  —  Your  Committee,  after  due  consideration,  have  made  some 
modification    in   the  course  of  instruction,  which  they  trust  will   he  equally 

practical  without  lessening  the  standard  of  anj  of  the  grades. 

They  have  introduced  Towne's  Analysis  of  the  English  language  into  the 
Third  Grade,  to  he  continued  as  before  in  the  Beoond  ami  first  Grades,  and 
also,  with  the  approval  of  the  Board,  have  substituted  GuyOt'a  Intermediate 

<: xaphy  for  Clarke's  Grammar  School  Geography.    No  other  change  in 

text  books  has  been  deemed  advisable. 

Your  Committee  have  also  given  much  time  and  careful  attention  i"  the 
examinations  and  classification,  and  respectfully  presort  the  following  report 
upon  the  standing  of  the  different  schools  in  this  Department : 

The  percentage  fixed  for  promotion  in  tin    dammar  schools  was  TO:    in  the 
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Primary  schools,  80.    Those  pupils  who  had  been  in  the  school  or  in  the  class 
but  a  short  time  were  not  examined. 

The  following  shows  the  number  of  pupils  attending  Grammar  and  Primary- 
Schools,  May,  1868,  and  aggregate  number  promoted  : 


Name  of  School. 


Lincoln  Grammar 

Denman  Grammar 

Rincon  Grammar 

Washington  Grammar , 

Union  Grammar 

Spring  Valley  Grammar 

Mission  Grammar , 

South  Cosmopolitan 

North  Cosmopolitan 

Shotwell 

Tenth  Street 

Tehama  Primary 

Lincoln  Primary 

Broadway  Primary 

Fourth  Street  Primary 

Powell  Primary 

Union  Primary 

South  Cosmopolitan  Primary 

Eighth  Street  Primary 

Pine  and  Larkin  Primary. . . . 

Hayes  Valley  Primary 

Normal  Training 

City  Training 

Bryant  Street  Primary 

Druram  Street  Primary 

Potrero  Primary 

West  End 

Pine  Street 

Tyler 

San  Bruno 

Fairmount 

Ocean  House 

Colored 


Number 
Attending. 


908 
680 
541 
284 
452 
560 
461 
369 
612 
363 
285 
857 
729 
629 
535 
473 
470 
528 
501 
441 
256 
254 
248 
213 
141 
77 
30 

'96 
49 
41 
26 

132 


Number 
Examined. 


612 
398 
376 
268 
422 
450 
341 
347 
487 
276 
53 
653 
594 
433 
365 
331 
339 
500 
356 
287 
175 
254 
188 
181 
94 
55 
27 

'66 
27 
28 
12 
62 


Number 
Promoted. 


442 
284 
296 
185 

90 
275 
216 
255 
374 
217 

13 
447 
395 
356 
219 
207 
293 
334 
233 
247 
121 
160 
122 
102 

30 

10 
9 

'l8 
4 
5 
2 

48 
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LINCOLN    SCHOOL. 

Americo  Alex  Gori,  Geo.  H.  Fore,  Daniel  H.  Everett,  Henry  P.  Gehricke, 
Geo.  D.  Edwards,  E.  T.  Brown,  John  A.  Mattingly,  David  Meeker,  J.  J.  O'Neil, 
Abraham  Seligsohn,  John  U.  Harbourne,  Ferdinand  C.  Peterson,  John  C. 
Dunn,  Peter  J.  Mitchell,  J.  Levingston,  Geo.  E.  Peck,  Chas.  E.  Wolfe,  Bichard 
S.  Culverwell,  Willie  Steinway,  Wm.  H.  Ware,  Wm.  B.  Anderson,  Vincent  F. 
Valentine,  Geo.  W.  Frank,  Chas.  Wright,  Louis  J.  Frank,  Harry  J.  Moors, 
Patrick  W.  McGrath,  and  Herdy  Morrison— total,  28. 

DENMAN   SCHOOL. 

Misses  Clara  Morrow,  Maria  F.  Eckley,  Marion  Evans,  Sarah  Dobrzensky, 
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Josephine  E.  Lande,  Bertha  J.  Cornwall,  E.  Lindberg,  Maggie  Carroll,  Ro?a 
Goldsmith,  Katie  Sherk,  Ella  Frances  Badger,  Katie  May  Simmonds,  Mary 
D.  Alrntz,  Esther  Frances  Sproul,  Winnie  G.  Smith,  Katie  C.  Haun,  Florence 
Cornwall,  Theresa  F.  Stickle,  Carrie  Mills,  Mary  Carroll,  Ida  Florence  Taylor, 
Rosina  Maud  Brady,  Lora  Smith,  Bertha  Raphael,  Stella  B.  Wyche,  Josephine 
Moroney,  Aurora  R.  Bronsden,  Annie  B.  Ashley,  Marie  Louise  "Woolsey,  Alice 
Maria  D'Arcy,  Grace  Adelaide  Griffin,  and  Emma  Fulton — total,  32. 

RINCON   SCHOOL. 

Misses  Laura  Horn,  Nellie  White,  Mary  Mathews,  Alice  Hall,  Martha  Jones, 
Marietta  Carleton,  Katie  Bead,  Annie  Campbell,  Maggie  McNevin,  Marion 
Thompson,  Annie  Evans,  Annie  Shea,  Matilda  Maguire,  Eva  Turner,  Olive 
Parker,  Irene  Doyle,  Mary  McMillan,  and  Emma  Tabor — total,  18. 

WASHINGTON   SCHOOL. 

Misses  Carrie  Pinkham,  Addie  Rogers,  Louise  Porter  Nichols,  Maggie  Ban- 
nan,  Augusta  Eastman;  Masters  Thomas  J.  Carroll,  Benjamin  P.  "Wall,  Doni- 
inick  W.  Barrett,  and  James  E.  Clark — total,  9. 

UNION   SCHOOL. 

Wm.  Edward  Dargie,  Isaac  E.  Delavan,  Peter  J.  Dunne,  Joseph  M.  Robin- 
son, and  Edward  C.  Holmes— total,  5. 

SPRING   VALLEY    SCHOOL. 

Misses  Kate  Stanford,  Minnie  A.  Hatman  and  Rachel  Benjamin;  Masters 
James  D.  Brown  and  Wm.  P.  Bollard — total,  5. 

SOUTH    COSMOPOLITAN   SCHOOL. 

Miss  Annie  Lee  Gunn. 

MISSION    SCHOOL. 

Misses  Charlotte  E.  Ciprico,  Annie  O'Connor,  Louisa  Knowlton,  Mary 
Gallagher  and  Mary  L.  Perry;  Master  Everett  Nickerson— Total,  6. 

Total  number  graduated  from  Grammar  Schools  in  18f>8,  104. 

The  number  of  children  who  were  eligible  to  our  schools  during  the  year 
was  23,619;  the  whole  number  in  attendance,  17, 126;  the  percentage  in  attend* 
ance  of  those  eligible  was  71.  This  percentage  places  our  city  seoond  on  the 
roll  of  honor  among  all  the  cities  of  the  Union. 

Our  public  schools  are  so  well  managed  that  only  a  tVw  private  schools  can 

he  supported  among  as. 

The  average  percentage  of  those  eligible  and  who  were  in  attendance  at 

public  schools  here  ami  in  the  Kast  is  as  follows,  viz.: 

In  Lowell,  Massachusetts 80 

In  San  Francisco 71 

In  Zanesville I '■■"> 
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In  Boston 60 

In  Newark 55 

In  Springfield,  Buffalo,  Troy  and  Syracuse 50 

In  Chicago 50 

In  Detroit , 45 

in  Milwaukie 40 

In  Cincinnati 25 

This  showing  is  a  just  cause  of  pride  to  this  Department,  and  is  full  of 
promise  for  the  future  enterprise,  prosperity  and  happiness  of  the  State. 
Enterprise  and  thrift  are  the  handmaids  of  learning;  where  we  find  the  most 
enterprise  we  also  find  the  best  schools  and  seminaries  of  learning.  But, 
unless  much  time  and  careful  attention  are  given  to  the  subject  of  classifica- 

on,  the  present  prosperous  condition  of  our  schools  cannot  be  maintained. 

Yet,  if  we  continue  to  educate  the  masses  as  we  are  now  doing,  and  keep 
the  subject  of  schools  alive  in  the  heart  of  the  people,  within  the  next  decade 
of  years,  our  steamers,  our  engines,  our  railroads  and  telegraphs  will  regulate 
the  commerce  of  tie  world,  and  spread  the  golden  mantle  of  prosperity  over 
every  sea  and  every  clime.  Then  California  will  be  known  as  the  favored 
land  of  toil,  and  San  Francisco  hailed  as  the  Queen  of  the  West,  where  all 
the  luxuries  of  the  earth  are  centered. 

In  conclusion,  your  Committee  present  a  few  suggestions  and  consider 
some  of  the  necessary  conditions  upon  which  our  schools  may  be  continued 
in  the  position  of  usefulness  they  now  hold. 

In  the  first  place,  we  should  carefully  guard  against  misleading  ourselves 
into  expectations  which  cannot  be  met. 

Theory  and  experience  do  not  always  move  harmoniously  together;  the  for- 
mer is  often  the  offspring  of  sudden  emotion  and  indulges  in  impracticable 
speculations,  while  the  latter  acts  as  the  corrective  genius  of  error,  and  deals 
with  facts. 

Many  things  are  theoretically  true,  yet  practically  false,  and  the  discrep- 
ancies between  theories  and  actual  results  may  lead  to  great  injustice,  as  some- 
times is  seen  in  the  election  and  classifying  of  teachers  and  the  promotion  of 
pupils. 

At  our  annual  examinations  we  fix  the  per  cent,  required  for  promotion,  and 
it  sometimes  occurs  that  the  best  pupils  fail  to  reach  the  standard.  In  such 
cases  we  take  the  recommendation  of  the  teacher  as  the  best  guide  for  promo* 
tion,  and  are  seldom  disappointed. 

To  secure  the  best  interests  of  our  schools  we  should  legislate  cautiously 
and  wisely,  and  have  our  deliberations  marked  by  a  spirit  of  candor,  and  not 
be  governed  by  the  views  of  an  ideal  community,  who  reason  out  results  that 
will  follow  any  certain  course  of  action  without  considering  its  relation  to  the 
whole. 

"We  must  take  humanity  as  it  is  in  the  real  live  boys  and  girls  which  we  meet 
in  the  street,  and  deal  with  them  as  they  are;  we  must  consider  the  circum- 
stances, thoughts  and  feelings  of  parents  and  friends,  and  put  their  influence 
into  the  scale  and  carefully  note  the  results ;  otherwise  we  can  scarcely  expect 
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to  have  our  schools  continued  to  reflect  the  interests  and  wants  of  the  public. 
These  things  must  have  their  influence  upon  the  Committee  in  the  full  dis- 
charge of  their  duties,  that  the  schools  may  prosper  and  the  best  results  be 
realized. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

WASHINGTON  AYEE, 
H.  A.  COBB,  Chairman. 
San  Fkancisco,  July  28,  1868. 


REPORT    OF    THE    COMMITTEE    ON    HIGH    SCHOOLS    FOR    THE 
SCHOOL   YEAR  ENDING  JUNE   30,  1868. 

To  the  President  and  Members  of  the  Board  of  Education: 

Gentlemen — In  compliance  with  the  requirements  of  law  and  the  regula- 
tions of  this  Board,  your  Committee  would  respectfully  present  the  following 
report  upon  the  High  Schools  of  the  city : 

During  the  past  year  the  Boys'  High  School  has  been  in  charge  of  a  very 
efficient  corps  of  teachers,  with  Mr.  Theodore  Bradley,  Principal;  T.  C. 
Leonard,  Teacher  of  Mathematics;  A.  L.  Mann,  Teacher  of  Ancient  Lan- 
guages; J.  M.  Sibley,  Assistant  in  the  English  and  Commercial  Department; 
and  Mrs.  C.  L.  Atwood,  Teacher  of  Belles  Lettres. 

The  whole  number  in  attendance  at  the  beginning  of  last  year  was  SO ;  num- 
ber in  English  at  the  close  of  the  year,  71 ;  number  entered  from  Latin  School, 
32;  number  in  Latin,  at  the  close,  30;  whole  number  in  school,  at  the  close, 
101;  percentage  of  attendance,  08.7;  number  in  school  this  term,  132. 

Of  those  who  left  the  school  during  the  past  year,  most  secured  good  situa- 
tions which  their  necessities  prompted  them  to  take:  three  left  on  account  of 
illness,  nnd  one  for  bad  deportment.  With  this  exception,  the  general  de- 
portment of  the  students  was  excellent,  and  their  progress  praiseworthy. 

The  course  of  studies  pursued  in  the  English  department,  is  adapted  to  the 
business  wants  of  this  community.  During  the  past  year  exercises  in  the 
application  of  the  sciences  to  the  arts  were  introduced,  which  in  future  will 
vastly  increase  the  usefulness  of  the  school,  and  enable  the  student  to  apply 
his  learning  to  the  practical  pursuit  of  life.  For  the  suggestion  and  introduc- 
tion of  this  course,  we  acknowledge  our  indebtedness  to  the  present  ablo 
Principal  of  the  school:  and  its  great  importance  cannot  tail  to  secure  the 
earnest  support  of  all  who  will  bestow  their  attention  upon  the  subject  of 
practical  learning.  So  worthy  have  the  graduates  of  last  and  previous  years 
proved  themselves,  that  they  have  reflected  the  highest  credit  upon  the  school 

and  this  department. 

The  numerous  applications  made  by  business  nan  for  our  graduates  must 
make  the  fact  evident  to  all  thai  the  office  which  the  school  fulfills  is  eminently 
promotive  of  the  interests  of  the  city  and  State.     They  step  from   the  school 
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into  the  counting  room,  the  machine  shop,  the  office  of  the  assayer,  and  the 
chemical  laboratory,  armed  with  those  scientific  instruments  through  which 
only  can  there  be  successful  procedure  in  the  various  arts  of  life. 

During  the  last  examination,  there  were  ten  who  graduated  in  the  senior 
class,  two  in  the  junior  and  five  in  the  commercial— about  twenty-three  per 
cent,  of  the  whole  school — which  is  equal  to  any  of  the  schools  of  a  similar 
grade  in  the  East. 

In  Boston  the  per  cent,  of  the  graduates  is  15;  in  Lowell,  19;  New  Orleans, 
12;  Springfield,  111.,  23;  St.  Louis,  7;  Louisville,  Ky.,  5;  Portland,  Me.,  8. 

These  facts  are  gathered  from  the  different  reports  of  1863  to  1866,  pub- 
lished in  these  cities,  and  give  us  encouragement  to  hope  for  the  continued 
success  of  this  school. 

Our  legislators,  aided  by  our  learned  men  and  best  educators,  have  antici- 
pated the  wants  of  California,  and  considered  the  important  relations  of 
science  with  mining  and  agriculture,  and  made  provision  for  a  Mining  and 
Agricultural  Chair  in  the  University  of  the  Pacific,  where  the  young  men  may 
receive  thorough  instruction  in  these  important  branches  of  learning  and  man- 
ual labor. 

In  our  High  School  we  have  taken  the  initiatory  to  this  advanced  Univer- 
sity Course,  in  the  application  of  the  sciences  to  the  arts;  yet,  with  our  pres- 
ent facilities,  we  cannot  expect  to  go  beyond  the  primary  branches  of  the 
course;  but  if  we  only  sound  the  key-note  to  the  "Anvil  Chorus,"  and  the 
Song  of  Labor,  our  work  will  receive  its  reward  in  the  future. 

Here  we  also  give  instruction  in  Commercial  Law  and  Comity,  and  in  all 
forms  of  business  which  engage  the  attention  of  the  most  active  and  progres- 
sive community  in  the  world. 

That  the  plan  cf  the  school  may  be  made  more  successful,  we  would  recom- 
mend that  the  Committee  on  High  Schools  be  authorized  to  make  such  changes 
and  additions  to  the  laboratory  as  will  facilitate  the  application  of  the  sciences 
to  the  arts,  and  secure  the  best  interests  of  the  class. 

We  would  also  recommend  the  Board  to  secure  an  insurance  upon  all  the 
philosophical  apparatus  and  cabinet  belonging  to  the  school. 


THE    GIELS'    HIGH    SCHOOL. 

This  school  has  been  under  the  care  of  Mr.  E.  H.  Holmes,  Principal;  Mrs. 
S.  R.  Beals,  Teacher  of  Belles  Lettres;  Miss  S.  A.  Barr,  Miss  M.  McKenzie, 
Assistant,  and  Madame  V.  Brisac,  Teacher  of  French. 

The  school  is  in  a  flourishing  condition,  and  is  one  of  the  most  attractive 
features  of  our  city,  bearing  equal  importance  with  any  of  the  schools  in  the 
Department. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  school  year  just  ended  there  were  in  attend- 
ance, 113;  at  the  close,  108.  Of  this  number  there  graduated,  33.  Average 
per  cent,  of  attendance  for  the  year,  98.3. 

In  connection  with  this  school  there  are  four  normal  training  classes,  where 
the  senior  class  can  receive  instructions  in  the  art  of  teaching. 

During  the  past  year  this  school  has  been  in  charge  of  Mrs.  Du  Bois,  a  very 
efficient  teacher,  and  well  qualified  to  fill  the  position. 
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The  importance  of  this  school  with  its  normal  training  can  scarcely  be  over- 
estimated in  its  connection  with  the  High  School.  Here  the  young  ladies  who 
desire  to  become  teachers,  receive  their  first  great  lessons  in  school  govern- 
ment and  method  of  teaching;  and  when  they  come  to  us,  they  come  as 
experienced  teachers  asking  for  positions  in  the  department,  and  are  entitled 
to  our  consideration.  Without  this  preparation  it  would  be  our  duty  to  secure 
the  services  of  strangers,  who  have  had  experience,  whenever  we  could  do  so, 
instead  of  giving  employment  to  the  young  ladies  educated  among  us. 

It  is  not  expected  that  all  who  go  through  the  full  coarse  of  the  High  School 
will  become  teachers,  or  that  they  will  avail  themselves  of  the  Normal  course. 
It  would,  therefore,  be  justice  toward  those  who  take  the  Normal  Training  to 
lessen  their  studies  in  the  other  department,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  High  Schools,  or  as  the  Board  shall  direct. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  graduates  for  the  year  ending  June  30th,  1868: 
Annie  B.  Earle,  Mary  Gallagher,  Gertrude  Soule,  Florence  Ames,  Maggie 
Gallagher,  Pauline  Wertzlar,  Sarah  Avery,  Susie  Earle,  Lizzie  Wells,  Mary 
Stevens,  Jennie  Stanford,  Annie  Dowling,  Mary  Williams,  Alice  Gregg,  Mary 
A.  Thayer,  Mary  E.  Bennett,  Ellen  Coffin,  Georgie  Morton,  Carrie  McEwen, 
Amelia  Goldstein,  Margery  Robertson,  Esther  Seeligsohn,  Anne  Benson. 

While  this  school  is  looked  upon  with  pride  by  all  our  citizens  as  a  place 
where  their  daughters  can  receive  that  instruction  and  moral  training  which 
will  fit  them  for  all  the  honorable  walks  of  life,  but  little  care  has  been 
bestowed  upon  their  accommodation  and  the  building  in  which  they  daily 
assemble. 

Your  Committee  feel  that  the  present  accommodations  for  the  High  and 
Normal  School  in  dark,  damp  and  ill-ventilated  rooms,  afford  a  sad  commen- 
tary upon  the  integrity  and  good  judgment  of  this  Board,  and  would  urge  the 
erection  of  a  suitable  building  for  the  Girls'  High  School,  without  delay. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

WASHINGTON  AYER, 
A.  W.  SCOTT, 
J.  F.  MEAGHER. 

San  Francisco,  July  14,  18G8. 


REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS  FOR   Till, 
SCHOOL  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  :J0th,  1808. 

To  the  Honorable  President  and  Members  of  tin-  Board  of  Education: 

Gentlemen     Your  Committee  on  Grammar  Schools  would  respectfully  pre- 
sent tin  following  report: 
During  the  past  year  our  Grammar  Schools  have,  in  most  instances,  bet  D 

in  charge  of  able  and  faithful  teachers,  and  tin   result  of  the  annual  c  \amina- 
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tion  has,  with  few  exceptions,  been  very  creditable  to  the  teachers  and  satis- 
factory to  all  friends  of  the  schools.  A  tabular  statement  of  the  promotions 
and  the  aveiage  per  cent,  of  the  different  classes  will  be  found  in  the  report  of 
the  Committee  on  Classification.  The  schools  which  have  succeeded  the  best 
and  are  entitled  to  special  consideration  are  the  Denman,  Lincoln  and  Rincon 
Grammar  Schools. 

About  the  close  of  the  second  term  of  the  school  year  the  Hon.  John  Sweti 
was  placed  in  charge  of  the  Denman  School,  and  under  his  care  the  school 
has  maintained  its  reputation  as  a  first-class  Grammar  School.  And  about 
the  same  time,  Dr.  William  T.  Lucky,  a  very  accomplished  gentleman,  was 
elected  to  fill  a  vacancy  in  the  Lincoln  School,  and  the  result  of  his  labor  has 
been  most  gratifying. 

During  the  entire  year  the  Rincon  School  has  been  under  its  former  Prin- 
cipal, E.  Knowlton,  an  earnest  and  faithfvd  teacher.  Thtse  schools  being 
centrally  located,  possess  some  advantages  over  most  of  the  others,  as  home 
influence  and  the  comforts  of  social  life,  and  we  should  feel  greatly  disap- 
pointed if  any  had  fallen  below  its  present  standard. 

The  school  at  the  Mission  under  Mr.  E.  D.  Humphreys  has  also  made  very 
commendable  improvement,  and  promises  to  take  rank  Avith  any  of  the  schools 
in  the  city.  The  Union  School,  under  Mr.  T.  S.  Myrick,  and  the  Spring 
Valley  School,  under  Mr.  B.  Marks,  both  old  and  efficient  teachers,  have  met 
with  success.  The  Mason  Street  School,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  J.  Stratton, 
has  been  successful  in  the  various  classes,  excepting  in  that  of  the  First  class. 

We  congratulate  the  public  upon  the  great  prosperity  of  the  Schools,  the 
general  good  health  of  the  children,  and  that  so  few  seats  have  been  made 
vacant  by  death.  The  school  rooms  for  the  most  part  are  light,  airy  and  well 
ventilated,  and  great  care  is  taken  for  their  cleanliness. 

The  Assistant  Teachers  are  earnest,  faithful  and  accomplished  ladies,  and 
should  receive  every  encouragement  at  our  hands,  and  the  hearty  co-operation 
of  the  public. 

The  course  of  instruction  has  been  carefully  considered,  and  arranged  in 
the  different  grades,  so  as  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  masses  and  do  the  greatest 
possible  good  to  the  greatest  number. 

While  the  education  of  the  youth  of  our  city  is  a  subject  of  the  highest 
importance,  and  has  awakened  a  deep  interest  in  the  community,  compara- 
tively few  having  children  in  the  schools  give  their  earnest  support  to  the 
Teachers. 

PAKENTAL   INFLUENCES. 

Much  complaint  has  been  made  to  the  Committee,  that  some  parents  never 
visit  the  schools  only  to  find  fault  with  the  teachers,  which  they  do  in  the 
presence  of  the  class,  thus  encouraging  a  spirit  of  insubordination.  The  best 
efforts  of  the  teacher  may  fail  by  the  adverse  influence  of  home  upon  the 
scholars. 

The  conversation  of  the  parents  about  the  school,  the  spirit  they  manifest 
towards  the  teacher,  may  determine  the  character  of  the  scholar  as  obedient 
and  zealous,  or  as  unruly  and  indolent.     Great  care  should  therefore  be  taken, 
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lest  unguarded  and  unqualified  expressions  shall  induce  the  child  to  disobey. 
The  parents  should  aways  seek  to  secure  hearty  and  exact  obedience  to  the 
requirements  of  the  school.  To  sustain  the  spirit  of  insubordination  in  the 
slightest  degree  may  raise  a  spirit  not  easily  subdued,  that  shall  return  again 
and  again  to  torture  the  heart  of  the  parent. 

The  training  of  home  and  that  of  the  school  should  go  hand  in  hand.  The 
more  attention  bestowed  upon  one,  the  more  prosperity  will  there  be  in  the 
other. 

Our  schools  are  for  the  intellectual  and  moral  training  of  the  children  of  all 
sects  and  parties,  and  we  must  not  suffer  them  to  become  paralyzed  by  any 
party  zeal  or  prejudice,  such  as  would  lead  to  an  unwise  interference,  with  the 
duty  of  the  teacher. 

Society  looks  to  education  for  an  enlightened  moral  sentiment  which  will 
impart  security  to  property,  to  life,  and  the  peace  of  a  community,  above  and 
beyond  the  law.  If  parents  would  visit  our  schools  more  frequently,  become 
familiar  with  their  management,  and  view  them  in  their  moral  aspect,  we  are 
sure  they  would  find  much  less  occasion  to  complain.  If  anything  is  really 
wrong,  we  ask  them  to  co-operate  cordially  and  wisely  to  put  it  right,  and  at 
the  same  time  we  would  urge  them  not  to  withdraw  their  confidence,  or  suffer 
their  feelings  to  rise  and  fall  with  the  ebb  and  flow  of  party  zeal. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

WASHINGTON  AYEE, 
H.  A  COBB, 
WM.  F.  HALE. 
San  Feancisco,  July  14th,  18G8. 
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MEMBEKS  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION,  OFFICERS  AND  STAND- 
ING COMMITTEES,  FOR  THE  SCOOL  YEAR  ENDING 
JUNE  30,  1868. 

President THOMAS  H.  HOLT. 

MEMBERS. 

1st  District — E.  H.  COE,  Flint's  "Warehouse,  foot  of  Battery 
street.  Dwelling  east  side  of  Calhoun,  between 
Union  and  Green  streets. 

2d  District— THOS.  H.  HOLT,  No.  G05  Montgomery  street. 
Dwelling  No.  1803  Stockton  street 

3d  District— W.  F.   HALE,  M.  D.,  No.  520  Kearny  street. 

4th  District— H.  A.  COBB,  No.  327  Montgomery  street.  Dwell- 
ing No.  1413  Powell  street. 

5th  District— WASHINGTON  AYER,  M.D.,  No.  408  Kearny 
street.     Dwelling  No.  227  Kearny  street. 

6th  District— T.  W.  J.  HOLBROOK,  No.  424  Montgomery 
street. 

7th  District— J.  F.  MEAGHER,  St.  Mary's  Cathedral,  corner 
California  and  Dupont  streets.  Dwelling  No.  61 
Minna  street. 

8th  District— A.  WASSERMAN,  No.  429  Sacramento  street. 
Dwelling  No.  515  Post  street. 

9th  District— A.  W.  SCOTT,  southwest  corner  Steuart  and  Fol- 
som  streets.     Dwelling  No.  19  Rincon  Place. 

10th  District— A.  K.  HAWKINS,  San  Francisco  Gas  Works, 
corner  Natoma  and  First  streets.  Dwelling  No. 
829  Howard  street. 

11th  District— P.  B.  CORNWALL,  foot  of  Market  street. 
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12th  District— JAMES  A.  ROGERS,  northeast  corner  Pacific 
and  Polk  streets.  Dwelling  northwest  corner  Fil- 
bert and  Octavia  streets. 

JAMES  DENMAN— Superintendent  Public  Schools,  Office  Xo.  22 
City  Hall. 

GEO.  BEANSTON— Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education,  No. 
22  City  Hall.  Dwelling  west  side  of  Hollis  street, 
between  O'Farrell  and  Ellis  streets. 

RICHARD  OTT—  Clerk  of  the  Board  of  Education,  No.  22  City 
Hall.     Dwelling  No.  218  Stockton  street. 

JAMES  DUFFY— Messenger,  No.  22  City  Hall.  Dwelling 
Buchanan  street,  between  O'Farrell  and  Ellis. 


STAM>ING    COMMITTEES. 

Nomination  of  Teachers — Directors  Meagher,  Cornwall,  Hol- 

brook,  President,  and  Superintendent. 
Rules  and  Regulations — Directors  Hawkins,  Meagher,  and  Scott. 
Classification  and  Course  of  Instruction  —  Directors  Hale,  Hol- 

brook,  Coe,  and  Superintendent. 
High   and   Normal    Schools  — ■  Directors    Aver,    Meagher,    and 

Hawkins. 
Cosmopolitan  Schools — Directors  "Wasserman,  Cobb,  and  Ayer. 
Text  Books  and  Music— Directors  Meagher,  Rogers, and  Hawkins. 
School   Houses   and   Sites — Directors   Rogers,    Cornwall,    and 

Holbrook. 
Evening  Schools — Directors  Hawkins,  Wasserman,  and  Cornwall. 
Furniture  and  Supplies — Directors  Hale,  Coe,  and  Rogers. 
Salaries    and    Judiciary  —  Directors     Cornwall,    Rogers,    and 

Hawkins. 
Finance  and  Auditing — Directors  Scott,  Meagher,  and  Ayer. 
Teachers'  Institute — Directors  Holbrook,  Hawkins,  and  Cornwall. 
Printing — Directors  Coe,  Holbrook,  and  Scott. 
Janitors — Directors  Rogers,  Hale,  and  Holbrook. 
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SUMMARY  OF  THE  MONTHLY  REPORTS  OF  TEACHERS,  FOR  THE 

YEAR  1867-8,  COMMENCING  JULY  1st,  1867,  AND 

ENDING  JUNE  30th,  1868. 

Whole  number  of  days'  attendance 2,339,817 

Whole  number  of  days'  absence 159,711 

Whole  number  of  tardinesses 63,534 

Whole  number  of  pupils  enrolled  during  the  year.  .  .  17,426 

Average  number  belonging , 12,681  j\ 

Average  daily  attendance 11,890-^ 

Percentage  of  attendance  on  av'ge  number  belonging  .936 
Number  of  pupils  received  by  transfers  from  other 

schools 2,980 

Number  of  pupils  re-entered 6,654 

Number  left 7,754 

Number  of  pupils  entered,  who  have  not  before  at- 
tended City  Public  Schools  during  the  year 5,716 

Number  who  were  registered  for  admission 2,114 

Total  number  of  pupils  suspended 85 

Total  number  of  instances  of  truancy 919 

Whole  number  of  days'  absence,  by  Teachers 849 

Whole  number  of  times  tardy,  by  Teachers 1,482 

Time  lost  by  tardiness 196  h.  50  m. 

Time  lost  by  absence  during  schools  hours 156  h.  55  m. 

Number  of  visits  to  parents  made  by  Teachers 3,734 

Number  of  visits  made  by  School  Directors 2,027 

Number  of  visits  made  by  Superintendent 759 

Number  of  school  visits  made  by  other  persons 12,643 


REAL  ESTATE  OF  THE  SCHOOL  DEPARTMENT. 

During  the  last  year,  the  Board  of  Education  has  acquired 
ninety  lots. 

Seventy-three  of  these  are  in  the  western  part  of  the  city, 
west  of  First  Avenue.  The  size  of  each  lot  is  L60  In  210  feet, 
running  from  east  to  west,  through  the  center  of  the  block,  each 
lot  having  a  frontage  of  150  feet  on  both  streets. 
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Eleven  of  the  lots  are  150  by  200  feet;  and  beautifully  located 
in  the  Potrero  and  Mission  Surveys. 

There  are  also  six  50-vara  lots  located  between  First  Avenue 
and  the  Charter  Line. 

This  property  has  been  set  apart  for  School  purposes  by  the 
Board  of  Supervisors,  and  is  a  portion  of  the  Outside  Lands  be- 
longing to  the  city.  In  a  few  years,  the  rapid  march  of  improve- 
ments will  make  this  an  immensely  valuable  estate.  It  is  a  ben- 
efaction to  the  School  Department  worthy  of  the  city  of  San 
Francisco. 

Under  the  Van  Ness  Ordinance,  there  were  set  apart  for  School 
purposes  eighteen  50-vara  lots  in  the  Western  Addition,  six  at 
the  Mission,  and  three  lots,  100  by  200  feet  each,  in  the  Potrero 
Nuevo  Survey.  I  regret  to  report  that  the  title  to  some  of  this 
property  is  in  dispute,  and  that  the  city  will  be  compelled  to  ob- 
tain possession  of  it  by  litigation.  Through  the  recommendation 
of  John  E.  Jarboe,  Esq.,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ju- 
diciary, the  Board  of  Education  instructed  the  City  Attorney  and 
Superintendent  to  commence  actions  of  ejectment  against  all 
parties  holding  adverse  possession  to  any  School  property. 

A  general  suit  for  all  the  city  property  was  commenced  before 
the  expiration  of  the  "Limitation  Act,"  but,  on  account  of  his 
ill  health  and  pressure  of  other  business,  the  City  Attorney  has 
not  been  able  to  try  these  suits  or  press  them  to  a  final  issue. 
As  the  city  is  now  rapidly  extending  in  the  direction  of  this  valu- 
able property,  it  is  exceedingly  important  that  the  title  to  it 
should  be  settled  as  soon  as  possible.  Large  and  commodious 
school  houses  will  soon  be  required  on  each  lot,  to  accommodate 
the  rapidly  increasing  population. 

The  following  is  a  schedule  of  the  School  Property  belonging 
to  the  Department: 

LOTS  DEEDED  BY  COMMISSIONERS  OF  FUNDED  DEBT. 

Fifty  vara  lot  No.  301,  corner  of  Bush  and  Stockton  streets. 

Fifty  vara  lot  No.  462,  corner  of  Kearny  and  Filbert  streets. 

Fifty  vara  lot  No.  663,  corner  of  Yallejo  and  Taylor  streets. 

One  hundred  vara  lot  No.  128,  corner  of  Market  and  Fifth 
streets. 

Lot  on  Fourth  street,  80  feet  by  125  feet,  portion  of  one  hun- 
dred vara  No.  174.  corner  of  Harrison  and  Fourth  streets. 
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LOTS    OBTAINED    BY    EXCHANGE. 

Fifty  vara  lot  No.  482,  on  Greenwich  street,  received  in  ex- 
change for  fifty-vara  lot  No.  695,  corner  of  Stockton  and  Fran- 
cisco streets. 

Inner  portion  of  one  hundred  vara  lot  No.  76,  fronting  on  Vas- 
sal' Place,  Harrison  street,  near  Second  street  (100  by  180  feet), 
obtained  in  exchange  for  fifty  vara  lot  No.  732,  corner  of  Fre 
mont  and  Harrison  streets. 

Part  of  one  hundred  vara  lot  No.  274, 115  feet  on  Eighth  street 
by  275  feet  deep,  received  in  exchange  for  one  hundred  vara  lot 
No.  258,  corner  of  Folsom  and  Seventh  streets. 

Part  of  fifty  vara  lot  No.  157,  on  Broadway  near  Powell  street 
(69:}  by  137ij),  received  in  exchange  for  portion  of  one  hundred 
vara  lot  No.  174,  corner  of  Fourth  and  Harrison  streets. 

Part  of  fifty  vara  lot  No.  581,  70  feet  on  Post  street,  between 
Dupout  and  Stockton  streets,  received  in  exchange  for  portion  of 
one  hundred  vara  lot  No.  174,  corner  of  Fourth  and  Harrison 
streets. 

Lot  100  feet  on  Tyler  street,  by  137^  feet  deep,  between  Pierce 
and  Scott  streets,  for  lot  No.  2,  block  431,  Western  Addition. 

LOTS    OBTAINED    BY    PURCHASE. 

Fifty  vara  lot  No.  418,  on  Union,  near  Montgomery  street. 

One  half  of  fifty  vara  lot  No.  121,  on  Powell,  near  Clay  street. 

Lot  on  Mission  street,  200  by  182,  in  block  35. 

Part  of  fifty  vara  lot  No.  1320,  97^  feet  on  Bush  street  by  137^ 
feet  deep. 

One-half  of  fifty  vara  lot  No.  159,  on  Powell  near  Jackson. 

Fifty  vara  No.  602,  corner  of  Mason  and  Washington  streets. 

Fifty  vara  No.  1023,  corner  of  Bush  and  Taylor  streets. 

Lot  on  Broad wajr  street,  39f  by  91.;  feet;  portion  of  fifty  vara 
lot  on  the  northeast  corner  of  Powell  and  Broadway  streets. 

Lot  on  Tehama  street,  28  by  75  feet,  commencing  at  the 
southerly  line  of  Tehama  street,  at  a  point  distant  297  feet  west- 
erly from  the  southwest  corner  of  First  and  Tehama  streets. 

Lot  on  Tehama  street,  90  by  75  feet,  numbered  on  the  official 
map  of  the  City  of  San  Francisco  as  lots  Nos.  46  and  47  of  the 
one  hundred  vara  lot  survey. 

Lot  on  Kentucky  street,   50  by  100  feet,  commencing  at  a 
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point  on  the  western  line  of  Kentucky  street,  distant  one  hun- 
dred feet  southerly  from  the  southwest  corner  of  Kentucky  and 
Napa  streets. 

Lot  on  Chenery  street,  62  by  125  feet,  commencing-  at  a  point 
on  the  east  line  of  Chenery  street,  distant  northerly  200  feet  from 
the  northerly  corner  of  Kandall  and  Chenery  streets. 

Also,  lot  on  the  San  Jose  Railroad,  62  by  175  feet,  commencing 
at  a  point  on  the  westerly  line  of  the  San  Jose  Railroad,  distant 
183  feet  northerly  from  the  northwest  corner  of  Randall  street 
and  the  San  Jose  Railroad. 

Lot  on  Chenery  street,  50  by  125  feet,  being  known  as  lot  No. 
8,  in  block  29,  as  laid  down  upon  the  map  of  the  Fairmount 
Tract,  San  Miguel  Ranch. 

Lot  on  Silver  street,  44  by  70  feet,  commencing  at  a  point  on 
the  northwesterly  line  of  Silver  street,  distant  112  feet  from  the 
northwesterly  corner  of  Silver  and  Second  streets. 

Lot  on  the  corner  of  Pine  and  Larkin  streets,  200  by  120  feet, 
portion  of  block  14,  Western  Addition. 

Lot  on  Clay  street,  near  Powell,  26^  by  75  feet,  adjoining 
Boys'  High  School  lot  on  the  south. 

Lot  on  Silver  street,  24  by  70  feet,  with  house  and  improve- 
ments; purchased  of  M.  Kelsy. 

Lot  on  Silver  street,  20  by  70,  purchased  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Connell. 

LOTS    OBTAINED    BY    DONATION. 

Nos.  13,  14,  15,  16,  26,  27  and  28,  in  block  No.  85,  Potrero 
Nuevo.     Donated  by  Geo.  Treat. 

No.  4,  in  block  No.  23,  Bernal  Ranch,  200  by  125  feet,  West 
End  Map,  County  Road.     Donated  by  Harvey  S.  Brown. 

Lot  on  the  southwest  corner  of  Kentucky  and  Napa  streets, 
100  by  100  feet,  Potrero.  Donated  by  Robert  Dyson,  J.  W. 
Raymond,  J.  Ward,  Samuel  Gilmore,  James  L.  Riddle,  and  C. 
G-.  Eaton. 

Lots  247,  248,  249,  250,  251,  252,  253,  Precita  Valley  Lands, 
on  Adams  street,  near  Eve  street,  50  by  132  feet.  Donated  by 
Vitus  Wackenreuder. 

Lot  on  Vermont  street,  120  by  200  feet,  being  a  portion  of 
block  No.  127,  Potrero  Nuevo.  Donated  by  Nathan  Porter  and 
E.  D.  Sawyer. 
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Lot  on  Bernal  Ranch,  80  by  180  feet,  designated  on  West  End 
Map  No.  2,  as  lot  No.  4,  block  27.     Donated  by  Nathan  Porter. 

Lot  on  Filbert  street,  between  Taylor  and  Jones,  100  feet 
front,  portion  of  fifty  vara  lot  No.  446;  donated  to  School  De- 
partment by  the  Board  of  Supervisors. 

Lot  on  Shotwell  street,  122^  by  122J  feet,  between  Twenty- 
second  and  Twenty-third  streets.     Donated  by  John  Center. 

Lot  on  Montana  street,  200  by  120  feet,  known  as  lot  No.  4, 
block  W,  upon  a  certain  map  marked  ''Map  of  Lands  of  the 
Railroad  Homestead  Association."     Donated  by  Association. 

LOTS    OBTAINED    BY   VAN    NESS    ORDINANCE. 

In  Mission  Blocks — 

Fifty  vara  lot  in  block  No.  8. 
Fifty  vara  lot  in  block  No.  21. 
Fifty  vara  lot  in  block  No.  34. 
Fifty  vara  lot  in  block  No.  61. 
Fifty  vara  lot  in  block  No.  93. 
Fifty  vara  lot  in  block  No.  104. 

In  Western  Addition — 

Fifty  vara  lot  No.  2,  in  block  No.  3. 
Fifty  vara  lot  No.  6,  in  block  No.  14. 
Fifty  vara  lot  No.  5,  in  block  No.  21. 
Fifty  vara  lot  No.  5,  in  block  No.  29. 
Fifty  vara  lot  No.  2,  in  block  No.  62. 
Fifty  vara  lot  No.  5,  in  block  No.  111. 
Fifty  vara  lot  No.  5,  in  block  No.  117. 
Fifty  vara  lot  No.  5,  in  block  No.  123. 
Fifty  vara  lot  No.  2,  in  block  No.  136. 
Fifty  vara  lot  No.  2,  in  block  No.  158. 
Fifty  vara  lot  No.  5,  in  block  No.  281. 
Fifty  vara  lot  No.  5,  in  block  No.  289. 
Fifty  vara  lot  No.  2,  in  block  No.  318. 
Fifty  vara  lot  No.  2,  in  block  No.  325. 
Fifty  vara  lot  No.  6,  in  block  No.  374. 
Fifty  vara  lot  No.  2,  in  block  No.  419. 
Fifty  vara  lot  No.  2,  in  block  No.  460. 
Fifty  vara  lot  No.  2,  in  block  No.  565. 
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In  Potrero  Nuevo — 

Lot  in  block  No.  39,  100  by  200  feet. 
Lot  in  block  No.  46,  100  by  200  feet. 
Lot  in  block  No.  163,  100  by  200  feet. 

SCHOOL  LOTS  WEST  OF  FIRST  AVENUE  TO  THE  OCEAN. 

The  size  of  each  lot  is  150  by  240  feet,  running  from  East  and 
west  through  the  center  of  the  block,  having  a  frontage  of  150 
feet  on  each  street. 


No.  of  Block  in 

which  each  Lot 

is  situated. 

No.  of  Block  in 

which  each  Lot 

is  situated. 

No.  of  Block  in 

which  each  Lot 

is  situated. 

No.  of  Block  in 

which  each  Lot 

is  situated. 

No.  of  Block  in 

which  each  Lot 

is  situated. 

No.  of  Blocltin 

which  each  Lot 

is  situated. 

673 

780 

878 

792 

975 

1209 

678 

872 

963 

696 

1056 

1276 

375 

957 

1044 

357 

1132 

418 

278 

1038 

1120 

260 

1203 

242 

176 

1114 

1191 

158 

248 

339 

867 

1186 

1258 

407 

345 

714 

775 

395 

1264 

152 

708 

810 

953 

164 

1197 

254 

804 

902 

170 

266 

1126 

35J 

896 

987 

272 

363 

1050 

702 

981 

1068 

369 

690 

969 

798 

1062 

1215 

684 

786 

884 

890 

1138 

1146 

LOTS   BETWEEN   FEEtST    AVENUE   AND    THE    OLD    CH.VRTEB    LINE;    EACH    LOT 
IS   FIFTY   VABA   IN    SIZE. 

In  block  523,  on  Page  street,  between  Baker  and  Broderick 
streets. 

In  block  530,  on  McAllister  street,  between  Baker  and  Brod- 
erick streets. 

In  block  541,  on  Sacramento  street,  between  Baker  and  Brod- 
erick streets. 

In  block  546,  on  Pacific  street,  between  Baker  and  Broderick 
streets. 

In  block  553,  on  Lombard  street,  between  Baker  and  Broder- 
ick streets. 

In  block  657,  on  Haight  street,  between  Lott  street  and  Ma- 
sonic Avenue. 
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LOTS    IN    MISSION    SUKVEY,    WEST    OF    POTRERO    AVENUE. 

Lot,  117ij  by  150  feet,  on  Mission  street,  between  Twenty-fifth 
and  Twenty-sixth  streets,  in  block  No.  183. 

Lot,  150  by  245  feet  on  Valencia  and  Bartlett  streets,  between 
Twenty-second  and  Twenty-third  streets,  in  block  No.  136. 

Lot,  150  by  200  feet,  on  Bryant  and  York  streets,  between 
Twenty-second  and  Twenty-third  streets,  in  block  No.  147. 

Lot,  150  by  200  feet,  on  Bryant  and  Colusi  streets,  between 
Twenty -fifth  and  Twenty-sixth  streets,  in  block  No.  178. 

LOTS  EAST  OP  POTRERO  AVENUE  TO  BAY. 

Potrero  Survey,  size  of  lots  150  by  200  feet.  In  blocks  373, 
287,  265,  254,  226,  149, 122. 

RECAPITULATION. 

Number  of  School  Lots  west  of  First  Avenue,  73. 
Number  of  School  Lots  between  First  Avenue  and  Charter 
Line,  6. 

Number  of  School  Lots  in  Mission  Survey,  4. 
Number  of  School  Lots  in  Potrero  Survey,  7. 
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SCHEDULE   OE   SALARIES   FOE  THE   SCHOOL   YEAE   1868-69. 


No. 

Salary  per 
month. 

Salary  per 
annum. 

Totals. 

1 

boys'  high  school. 
Principal 

$208  33 
175  00 
150  00 
100  00 

208  33 

100  00 

90  00 

115  00 

100  00 

67  50 

50  00 

175  00 

125  00 

100  00 

125  00 

83  33 

72  50 

75  00 

70  00 

55  00 

50  00 

100  00 
85  00 
75  00 
67  50 
55  00 
50  00 

100  00 
75  00 
55  00 

75  00 

150  00 
150  00 

$2,500 
2,100 
3,600 
1,200 

1 

Assistant 

Assistants,  each 

1 

girls'  high  school. 
Principal 

$9,400 

1 

$2,500 
2,400 
2,160 

2 
2 

STATE  AND  CITY  TRAINING  SCHOOLS. 

Assistants,  each 

GRAMMAR   SCHOOLS. 

Grammar  Masters,  each 

7,060 
6,000 

1 

1 
2 
3 

$1,380 
1,200 
1,620 
1,800 

9 

$18,900 

1,500 

2,400 

12,000 

9,000 

870 

8,100 

31,920 

3,960 

600 

1 

2 
8 
9 

Head-Assistants,  each 

1 

Head-Assistant 

9 

38 

6 

1 

Assistants  teaching  2d  grade  classes,  each . 

Assistants,  each 

Prob.  Teachers,  first  grade,  each 

Prob.  Teacher,  second  grade 

PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 

Principals,  each 

89,250 

8 

$9,600 
4,080 
8,100 
82.620 
18,480 
14400 

4 

9 

Principals,  each 

102 

Assistants,   each 

28 
24 

Prob.  Teachers,  first  grade,  each 

Prob.  Teachers,  second  grade,  each 

COLORED  SCHOOL. 

137,280 

1 

$1,200 
900 
660 

1 

Assistant 

1 

CHINESE  SCHOOL. 

Principal 

2,760 

1 

$900 

SPECIAL  TEACHERS. 

Teachers  of  Music,  each 

900 

9, 

$3,600 
3,600 

2 

Teachers  of  Drawing,  each 

7,200 

284 

$259,850 
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LOCATION    OF    SCHOOLS. 

names  of  teachers,  number  of  pupils  enrolled  during  the  year, 
the  average  attendance  and  the  monthly  expense  of  tuition, 
based  upon  the  teachers'  and  janitors'  salaries  of  school  year 
ending  june  30,  1868. 

Boys'  High  School. 

Location East  side  Powell  Street,  near  Clay. 

Pupils  registered,  124;  average  attendance,  83.1;  number  to 
each  Teacher,  16?;  monthly  tuition  of  each  pupil,  $9  72. 

TEACHERS. 

Theodore  Bradley Principal. 

Thos.  C.  Leonard Assistant. 

John  M.  Sibley 

A.  L.  Mann 

Mrs.  C.  L.  Atwood 

Girls'  High   School. 

Location Southeast  corner  of  Bush  and  Stockton  Streets. 

Pupils  registered,  120;  average  attendance,  105.7;  number  to 
each  Teacher,  21,'0;  monthly  tuition  of  each  pupil,  $5  72. 

TEACHERS. 

Ellis  H.  Holmes Principal. 

Mrs.  Caroline  R.  Beals Assistant. 

Miss  E.  A.  Cleaveland 

Miss  S.  A.  Barr 

Mad.  V.  G.  Brisac Teacher  of  French. 

Lincoln  Grammar  School. 

Location East  side  Fifth  Street,  near  Market. 

Pupils  registered,  1,201;  average  attendance,  905.3;  number 
to  each  Teacher,  15',;  monthly  tuition  of  each  pupil,  §1  85. 

TEACHERS. 

Bernhard  Marks Principal. 

J.  Phelps,  D.D Sub-Master. 

Jos.  D.  Littlefield 

L.  W.  Reed 

Mrs.  M.  J.  Sanky Assistant. 

Miss  L.  B.  Jewett 
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Mrs.  C.  S.  James Assistant. 

Miss  E.  A.  Shaw 

Mrs.  E.  F.  Pearson 

Miss  M.  T.  Kimball 

Miss  C.  L.  Smith 

Miss  L.  S.  Swain 

Miss  S.  G.  Bunker 

Miss  Grace  Chalmers 

Mrs.  B.  F.  Moore 

Mrs.  M.  W.  Kincaid 

Miss  M.  A.  Salisbury 

Miss  M.  M.  G-uinness 

Miss  Jennie  Forbes 

Miss  Mary  Pascoe 

Miss  M.  L.  Jordan 

Miss  M.  A.  H.  Estabrook 

Miss  Sarah  L.  Field 

Denman  Grammar  School. 

Location Northwest  corner  Bush  and  Taylor  Streets. 

Pupils  registered,  954;  average  attendance,  686.5;  number  to 
each  Teacher,  45;?;  monthly  tuition  of  each  pupil,  $1  84. 

TEACHERS. 

John  Swett Principal. 

Mrs.  E.  M.  Baumgardner Head  Assistant. 

Miss  C.  M.  Pattee Assistant. 

Miss  Nettie  Doud 

Miss  Jessie  Smith 

Miss  Alice  T.  Kenney 

Miss  Ada  Bowen 

Miss  Annie  M.  Holmes 

Mrs.  E.  P .  Bradley 

Miss  A.  T.  Flint. " 

Miss  L.  L.  Gummer 

Miss  Jennie  Armstrong 

Miss  Fannie  S.  Howe 

Miss  Mary  J.  Little 

Miss  Clara  C.  Bowen 
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Rincon  Grammar  School. 

Location Vassar  Place,  leading  from  Harrison  Street,  between  Second  and  Third. 

Pupils  registered,  707;   average  attendance,  513;   number  to 
each  Teacher,  39?;  monthly  tuition  of  each  pupil,  $1  82. 

TEACHERS. 

Ebenezer  Knowlton Principal. 

Miss  Helen  M.  Thompson Head  Assistant. 

Miss  Helen  M.  Clarke Assistant. 

Miss  S.  M.  Scotchler 

Miss  Mary  E.  Stowell 

Miss  Annie  M.  Dore " 

Miss  Mary  A.  E .  Phillips 

Miss  Lizzie  B.  Easton " 

Miss  Margaret  Wade " 

Miss  Clara  Bucknam " 

Miss  Lizzie  Johnston " 

Miss  Sadie  Davis " 

Miss  Augusta  C.  Robertson " 

Union  Grammar  School. 

Location North  side  Union  Street,  between  Montgomery  and  Kearny. 

Pupils  registered,  533;  average  attendance,  383.6;  number  to 
each  Teacher,  38$,;  monthly  tuition  of  each  pupil.  $2  32. 

TEACHERS. 

Thomas  S.  Myrick Principal. 

Philip  Prior Sub-Master. 

Miss  A.  F.  Aldrich Head  Assistant. 

Miss  Flora  Smith Assistant. 

Miss  Annie  E.  Hucks " 

Miss  Nellie  Baldwin " 

Miss  Lizzie  White 

Miss  Ellen  G.  Grant 

Miss  Sarah  E.  Fox 

Miss  Sarah  Mayers " 

Mission  (i i:\mm\k  School. 

Location Wost  side  Mission  Street,  between  Fifteenth  and  Sixteenth. 

Pupils  registered,  643;  average  attendance,  442.7;  number  to 
each  Teacher,  49/,,;  monthly  tuition  of  each  pupil,  $1  75. 
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TEACHERS. 

Edwin  D.  Humphrey Principal. 

J.  H.  Sumner Sub-Master. 

Mrs.  Frances  E.  Reynolds Head  Assistant. 

Mrs.  Mary  Humphrey Assistant. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Varney 

Miss  A.  A.  Eowe 

Miss  Maria  O'Connor 

Miss  A.  M.  Jourdan 

Miss  Anita  Ciprico 

Miss  Mary  Stone 

South  Cosmopolitan  Grammar  School. 

Location North  side  of  Post  Street,  between  Dupont  and  Stockton. 

Pupils  registered,  514;  average  attendance,  352.1;  number  to 
each  Teacher,  39/0;  monthly  tuition  of  each  pupil,  $2  35. 

TEACHERS. 

Henry  N.  Bolander Principal. 

A.  Coulon Sub-Master. 

Miss  Laura  T.  Fowler Head  Assistant. 

Miss  Sarah  Gunn Assistant. 

Miss  Lizzie  Le  B.  Gunn 

Arnold  Dulon 

Mrs.  A.  H.  Hamill 

Mrs.  Louisa  Dejarlais 

Mrs.  Emily  Foster 

Broadway  Grammar  School  for  Girls. 
Established  June  6th,  1868. 

Location North  side  Broadway  Street,  between  Powell  and  Mason. 

TEACHERS. 

Prof.  W.  J.  G.  Williams Principal. 

Miss  Maggie  McKenzie Head  Assistant. 

Mrs.  L.  A.  K.  Clappe Assistant. 

Miss  Emily  M.  Tibbey 

Miss  Phebe  Palmer 

Miss  Mary  Solomon " 

Mrs.  E.  C.  Marcus " 
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Mrs.  B.  M.  Hurlbut Assistant. 

Miss  S.  B.  Cooke 

Miss  S.  A.  Kelly 

Miss  Ella  J.  Morse 

Miss  Mary  A.  Haswell " 

Miss  Mattie  Kitchie " 

"Washington  Grammar  School. 

Location Southwest  corner  of  Mason  and  Washington  Streets. 

Pupils  registered,  430;  average  attendance,  33G.2;  number  to 
each  Teacher,  42;  monthly  tuition  of  each  pupil,  82  05. 

TEACHERS. 

L.  D.  Allen Principal. 

Mrs.  Lizzie  G.  Deetkin Head  Assistant. 

Miss  Jean  Parker Assistant. 

Miss  D.  S.  Prescott " 

Miss  S.  A.  Jessup " 

Miss  Helen  A.  Satterlee " 

Miss  Carrie  M.  Chase " 

Spring  Valley  Grammar  School. 

Location South  side  Broadway  Street,  between  Larkin  and  Polk. 

Pupils  registered,  662;  average  attendance,  459.4;  number  to 
each  Teacher,  51;  monthly  tuition  of  each  pupil,  $1  42. 

teachers. 

Noah  F.  Flood Principal. 

Abel  T.  Winn Sub-Master. 

Miss  Carrie  P.  Field Head  Assistant. 

Miss  Mary  Murphy   Assistant. 

Miss  Frances  Simon " 

Miss  Augusta  P.  Fink " 

Miss  Annie  E.  Stevens " 

Miss  Mary  J.  E.  Kennedy " 

Miss  Esther  Goldsmith " 

Shotwell  Street  School. 

Location East  side  Shotwell  B  an  Twent]  -eeoond  and  Twenty-third. 

Pupils  registered,  396;  average  attendance,  314.7;  number  to 
each  Teacher,  39',,;  monthly  tuition  of  each  pupil,  £1  00. 
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TEACHERS. 

Silas  A.  "White Principal. 

Miss  Annie  A.  Hill Head  Assistant. 

Miss  Annie  J.  Hall Assistant. 

Miss  Bessie  Hallowell 

Miss  Hattie  L.  Wooll 

Miss  Grace  "W.  Wright 

Miss  Eebecca  P.  Paul 

Miss  Mary  J.  Morgan 

Mrs.  Ellen  M.  Carlisle 

Tenth  Street  School. 

Location West  side  Tenth  Street,  between  Folsom  and  Harrison. 

Pupils  registered,  407;   average  attendance,  286;   number  to 
each  Teacher,  57!;  monthly  tuition  of  each  pupil,  $1  21. 

TEACHERS. 

W.  J.  Gorman Princijjal. 

Mrs.  Margaret  Deane Assistant. 

Miss  Lizzie  O'Callaghan " 

Miss  Margaret  McAuiiff 

Miss  Mary  A.  Hassett 

Miss  Kate  A.  Garvin " 

North  Cosmopolitan  School. 

Location North  side  Filbert  Street,  between  Jones  and  Taylor. 

Pupils  registered,  778;  average  attendance,  579.8;  number  to 
each  Teacher,  48f0;  monthly  tuition  of  each  pupil,  $1  56. 

TEACHERS. 

Miss  Kate  Kennedy Principal. 

Miss  Fannie  Mitchell Head  Assistant. 

Miss  Rosa  Levinson Assistant. 

Miss  Agnes  Chalmers 

Miss  Amelia  Wells 

Mrs.  U.  Eendsburg 

Mrs.  Bertha  Chapuis 

Abraham  Solomon 

Miss  A.  T.  Campbell 

Miss  Jane  E.  Greer 
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Miss  Fannie  Soule Assistant. 

Miss  Naomi  E.  Hoy " 

Mrs.  William  B.  Duane  (Broadway) " 

Miss  Ida  M.  Friel  (Filbert) 

Mrs.  Laura  T.  Coving-ton  (Broadway). " 

Tehama  Primary  School. 

Location South  side  Tehama  Street,  near  First. 

Pupils  registered,  1,2G5  ;  average  attendance,  901.9;  number 
to  each  Teacher,  53;  monthly  tuition  of  each  pupil,  $1  30. 

TEACHERS. 

Mrs.  E.  A.  Wood.    Principal. 

Miss  S.  N.  Joseph Assistant. 

Miss  Fannie  A.  E.  Nichols 

Miss  Carrie  Barlow 

Miss  Mary  F.  Smith 

Miss  E.  White 

Miss  Hattie  A.  L}rons 

Miss  Maggie  T.  Howard 

Miss  Helen  A.  Grant 

Miss  Abbie  S.  Rose 

Miss  S.  H.  Whitney 

Miss  J.  A.  Hutton 

Miss  Ellen  Gallagher 

Miss  Gertrude  Soulo 

Miss  Maria  L.  Soule 

Miss  Maggie  Hall 

Miss  Sallie  Hall 

Miss  Roxa  Cocks 

Lincoln  Primary  School. 

Location Southeast  corner  of  Market  and  Fifth  Streets. 

Pupils  registered,  1,019;   average  attendance,  701.4;  number 
to  each  Teacher,  53,90;  monthly  tuition  of  each  pupil,  $1  72. 

teachers. 

Miss  Kate  M.  Sullivan Principal. 

Miss  Carrie  L.  Hunt Assistant. 

Miss  Filena  T.  Sherman   

6 
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Miss  Mary  F.  George Assistant. 

Miss  Bessie  Malloy 

Miss  Katie  B.  Childs 

Miss  Nellie  A.  Littlefield 

Miss  Lyclia  A.  Clegg " 

Miss  Christina  McLean " 

Mrs.  Laura  T.  Hopkins " 

Mrs.  Kate  McLaughlin " 

Miss  Martha  A.  Lawless Cf 

Miss  Gazena  A.  Garrison " 

Powell  Street  Primary  School. 

Location West  side  Powell  Street,  between  Jackson  and  Washington. 

Pupils  registered,  579;  average  attendance,  43G.3;  number  to 
each  Teacher,  48g;  monthly  tuition  of  each  pupil,  $1  53. 

TEACHERS. 

Miss  Carrie  V.  Benjamin Principal. 

Miss  L.  W.  Burwell Assistant. 

Miss  Sarah  E.  Thurton 

Miss  Annie  H.  Giles 

Miss  Julia  M.  Gelston 

Miss  Mary  E.  Morgan 

Mrs.  E.  S.  Forester 

Miss  Mary  E.  Tucker 

Miss  Alice  C.  Allen 

Broadway  Primary  School. 

Location North  side  Broadway,  between  Powell  and  Mason  Streets. 

Pupils  registered,  879;  average  attendance,  538.9;  number  to 
each  Teacher,  44,90;  monthly  tuition  of  each  pupil.  $1  61. 

TEACHERS. 

Mrs.  Wm.  B.  Duane Principal. 

Mrs.  M.  W.  Phelps Assistant. 

Miss  Lizzie  Overend 

Miss  Annie  E.  Hucks " 

Miss  Nellie  S.  Baldwin 

Miss  Fannie  S.  Howe " 

Mrs.  Belle  M.  Hurlbut 
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Miss  Mary  A.  Lloyd Assistant. 

Miss  Mary  Solomon " 

Miss  M.  A.  Haswell " 

Miss  Ella  J.  Morse 

Mrs.  E.  Marcus " 

Union  Peimaky  School. 

Location Northwest  corner  of  Filbert  and  Kearny  Streets. 

Pupils  registered,  785  ;  average  attendance,  442  ;  number  to 
each  Teacher,  49^, ;  monthly  tuition  of  each  pupil,  $1  39. 

TEACHERS. 

Mrs.  Aurelia  Griffith Principal. 

Miss  E.  Overend Assistant. 

Miss  L.  Solomon 

Miss  Alice  Stincen 

Miss  Mary  E.  Perkins 

Miss  E.  O.  Capprise 

Miss  Henrietta  Featherly 

Miss  Caroline  E.  Younger 

South  Cosmopolitan  Primary  School. 

Location North  side  Post  Street,  between  Dupont  and  Stockton. 

Pupils  registered,  802;  average  attendance,  602.8;  number  to 
each  Teacher,  60.';  monthly  tuition  of  each  pupil,  $1  12. 

teachers. 

Miss  Minna  Graf Principal. 

Miss  Helen  E.  Roeben Assistant. 

Miss  Grace  Smith 

Miss  M.  E.  H.  Dames 

Miss  E.  Siegemann 

Miss  C.  E.  Campbell 

Miss  Lizzie  York 

Miss  Sarah  Miller 

Miss  Adele  Koehncke 

Mason  Street  Cosmopolitan  School. 

Location East  side  Mason  Street,  between  Post  and  Geary. 

TEACHERS. 

Mrs.  P.  C  Cook Principal. 
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Miss  V.  Coulon Assistant. 

Miss  S.  E.  Duff 

Mrs.  Marie  Dupuy " 

Geary  Street  Cosmopolitan  School. 

Location South  side  Geary  Street,  between  Stockton  and  Powell. 

TEACHERS. 

Miss  E.  A.  D'Arcy Principal. 

L.  Michaelsen Assistant. 

Miss  Amelia  Goldstein " 

Fourth  Street  Primary  School. 

Location Northwest  corner  Fourth  and  Clary  Streets. 

Pupils  registered,  742;  average  attendance,  524.6;  number  to 
each  Teacher,  47f ;  monthly  tuition  of  each  pupil,  $1  51. 

TEACHERS. 

Mrs.  L.  A.  Morgan Principal. 

Miss  M.  A.  Stincen Assistant. 

Miss  Anna  Gibbons 

Miss  Chlora  Comstock 

Miss  E.  McKee 

Miss  Theodosia  J.  Carter 

Mrs.  R.  F .  Ingraham 

Miss  Hattie  J.  Estabrook 

Miss  J.  B.  Brown 

Miss  S.  H.  Thayer 

Miss  E.  Gushing 

Normal  Training  School. 

Location South  side  Market  Street,  near  Fifth. 

Pupils  registered,  313 ;  average  attendance,   238.7;  monthly 
tuition  of  each  pupil,  $1  35. 

TEACHERS. 

Mrs.  C.  H.  Stout Principal. 

Miss  M.  G.  Heydenfeldt Assistant. 

Mrs.  E.  B.  Jones , 
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City  Training  School. 

Location East  side  Stockton  Street,  near  Bush. 

Pupils  registered.  352;  average  attendance,  175;  monthly  tui- 
tion of  each  pupil,  $1  20. 

TEACHERS. 

Mrs.  A.  E.  DuBois Principal. 

Miss  Annie  L.  Gray Assistant. 

Miss  Annie  B.  Earle " 

Miss  Susie  H.  Earle 

Eighth  Street  Primary  School. 

Location East  side  Eighth  Street,  between  Harrison  and  Bryant. 

Pupils  registered,  688;   average  attendance,  423;   number  to 
each  Teacher,  42,„;  monthly  tuition  of  each  pupil,  $1  61. 

TEACHERS. 

Miss  E.  A.  Slavan Principal. 

Miss  S.  E.  Frissell Assistant. 

Miss  M.  A.  Humphreys 

Miss  S.  E.  Johnson 

Miss  S.  S.  Knapp 

Mrs.  L.  W.  Wallace 

Miss  Annie  Hazen 

Miss  M.  A.  Brady 

Miss  C.  E.  Swain 

Miss  Kate  E.  Gorman 

Pine  and  Larkin  Primary  School. 

Location Southwest  corner  Pine  and  Larkin  Street9. 

Pupils  registered,  642;  average  attendance,  405;  number  to 
each  Teacher,  50?;  monthly  tuition  of  each  pupil,  §1  49. 

teachers. 

Miss  Hannah  Cooke Principal. 

Miss  A.  B.  Chalmers   Assistant. 

Miss  Kate  Bonnell 

Miss  Deborah    Flyman 

Miss  L.  A.  Humphreys 

Miss  Frances  ~S\ .  Benjamin 

Miss  B.  A.  Kelly 

Mrs.  J.  H.  Nevins 
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Spring  Valley  Primary  School. 

Location South  side  Union  Street,  between  Franklin  and  Gough. 

Pupils  registered,  157:  average  attendance,  92.5;  number  to 
each  Teacher,  46i;  monthly  tuition  of  each  pupil,  $1  62. 

TEACHERS. 

Miss  Jennie  M.  A.  Hurley Principal. 

Miss  Mary  J.  Patten Assistant. 

Miss  Alice  C.  Gregg " 

Hayes  Valley  Primary  School. 

Location North  side  Grove  street,  between  Larkin  and  Polk. 

Pupils  registered,  454;  average  attendance,  255.7;  number  to 
each  Teacher,  51/0;  monthly  tuition  of  each  pupil,  $1  60. 

TEACHERS. 

Miss  P.  M.  Stowell Principal. 

Miss  F.  A.  Stowell , Assistant. 

Miss  H.  P.  Burr 

Miss  Kate  O'Brien 

Miss  Mary  Williams . , 

Bryant  Street  Primary  School. 

Location North  side  Bryant  street,  between  Third  and  Fourth. 

Pupils  registered,  338;  average  attendance,  207.6;  number  to 
each  Teacher,  51^0;  monthly  tuition  of  each  pupil,  $1  37. 

TEACHERS. 

Miss  Jennie  Smith Principal. 

Mrs.  Theresa  M.  Sullivan Assistant. 

Miss  Clara  J.  Dolliver " 

Miss  Augusta  S.  Cameron   

Hyde  Street  Primary  School. 

Location Northwest  corner  of  Bush  and  Hyde  Streets. 

Pupils  registered,  198;  average  attendance,  125.5;  number  to 
each  Teacher,  41;?;  monthly  tuition  of  each  pupil,  $1  49. 

TEACHERS. 

Miss  A.  M.  Manning Principal. 

Miss  Mary  F.  Metcalf Assistant. 

Miss  Mary  E.  Savage 
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Drumm  Street  Primary  School. 

Location Northeast  cornei  Sacramento  and  Drumm  Streets. 

Pupils  registered,  217;  average  attendance,  126.8;  number  to 
each  Teacher,  421;  monthly  tuition  of  each  pupil,  $1  53. 

TEACHERS. 

Miss  Annie  M.  Murphy Principal. 

Mrs.  Helen  V.  Shipley Assistant. 

Miss  Carrie  A.  Menges " 

Potrero  School. 

Location Northeast  corner  Kentucky  and  Napa  Streets. 

Pupils  registered,  105;  average  attendance,  70.4;  number  to 
each  Teacher,  351;  monthly  tuition  of  each  pupil,  $2  05. 

teachers. 

Miss  Annie  S.  Jewett Principal. 

Miss  Sarah  E.  Anderson Assistant. 

Pine  Street  School. 

Location N'orth  side  Pine  Street,  between  Scott  and  Devisadero. 

Pupils  registered,  107;  average  attendance,  69.9;  number  to 
each  Teacher,  34*0;  monthly  tuition  of  each  pupil,  §1  93. 

TEACHERS. 

Miss  L.  A.  Prichard Principal. 

Miss  Abbie  F.  Sprague Assistant. 

Tyler  Street  School. 

Location North  side  Tyler  Street,  between  Pierce  and  Scott. 

Pupils  registered,  144;  average  attendance,  77.6;  number  to 
each  Teacher,  38-,;  monthly  tuition  of  each  pupil,  £1  93. 

teachers. 

Miss  Jennie  E.  Gunn Principal. 

Mrs.  Laverna  Allen Assistant. 

Wkst  End  School. 

Location Near  Six  Mile  He  ion 

Pupils  registered,  69;  average  attendance,  25.5;  monthly  tui- 
tion of  eacli  pupil,  $3  25. 
W.  W.  Holder Principal. 
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San  Bruno  School. 

Location San  Bruno  Road,  near  Toll  Gate. 

Pupils  registered,  88;  average  attendance,  49.7;  monthly  tui- 
tion of  each  pupil,  $1  71. 
Miss  Marion  Sears Principal. 

Ocean  House  School. 

Location Near  Ocean  House. 

Pupils  registered,  23;  average  attendance,  17.4;  monthly  tui- 
tion of  each  pupil,  $4  31. 
Albert  Lyser Principal. 

Fatrmount  School. 

Location Fairrnount  Tract. 

Pupils  registered,  57;  average  attendance,  29;  monthly  tuition 
of  each  pupil,  $2  93. 

Miss  Susan  D.  Carey Principal. 

Colored  School. 

Pupils  registered,  161;  average  attendance,  98;  number  to  each 
Teacher,  32f ;  monthly  tuition  of  each  pupil,  $2  41. 

teachers. 

Mrs.  Georgia  Washburn Principal 

Mrs.  H.  F.  Byers Assistant. 

Miss  Adrianna  Beers " 

Chinese  School. 

Location Northeast  corner  Sacramento  and  Stockton  Streets. 

Pupils  registered,  179;    average   attendance,  38.8;    monthly 
tuition  of  each  pupil,  $2  06. 
William  M.  Dye Principal. 

Special  Teachers. 

F.  K.  Mitchell Teacher  of  Music. 

W.  D.  Murphy 

Hubert  Burgess   Teacher  of  Drawing. 

Charles  Burgess "  " 
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REGULATIONS  AND  COURSE  OF  STUDY  OF  THE  GRAMMAR  AND 
PRIMARY   SCHOOLS. 

Section  1.  The  Grammar  Schools  for  boys,  and  the  mixed 
Grammar  Schools  (boys'  and  girls')  shall  each  be  instructed  by  a 
Master,  a  Head  Assistant,  and  as  many  Sub-Masters  and  Female 
Assistants  as  the  Board  may  determine.  In  the  Primary  Schools 
of  eight  or  more  classes,  there  shall  be  an  Assistant  Teacher  ap- 
pointed to  take  charge  of  each  class,  so  that  the  Principal  may 
spend  her  whole  time  in  superintending  the  school.  It  shall  be 
the  especial  duty  of  the  Principals  to  see  that  Assistant  Teachers 
faithfully  conform  in  their  teaching  to  the  course  of  instruction 
adopted  by  the  Board  of  Education;  and  they  are  authorized  to 
visit  the  classes  under  their  charge  for  the  purpose  of  examining 
the  scholars  and  giving  directions  to  the  Assistants. 

Sec.  2.  Grammar  Schools  for  girls  shall  each  be  instructed 
by  a  Master,  a  Head  Assistant,  and  three  or  more  female  As- 
sistants. 

Sec.  3.  Every  Teacher's  desk  shall  be  supplied  with  the  fol- 
lowing reference  books:  Willsou's  Manual  of  Instruction,  Shel- 
don's Elementary  Instruction,  Calkin's  Lessons  on  Objects,  and 
Cowdery's  Moral  Lessons,  and  such  works  of  reference  as  the 
Board  may  require. 

Sec  4.  In  the  Primary  Grades,  the  specific  directions  of  Will- 
son's  Manual  relating  to  the  use  of  Willson's  Charts,  Readers 
and  Spellers,  shall  be  followed  in  detail;  and  in  Oral  Instruction 
and  other  subjects  the  suggestions  of  the  reference  books  shall 
be  pursued  as  far  as  practicable. 

Sec  5.  For  the  purpose  of  allowing  time  to  study  in  school, 
every  grade  shall  be  divided  into  two  sections  — -  one  section  to 
study  while  the  other  is  reciting.  In  general  slate  and  black- 
board exercises  in  Arithmetic,  in  Writing  and  Drawing,  and 
written  examinations,  and  such  general  exercises  as  require  the 
attention  of  the  whole  class,  both  sections  may  recite  together. 

Sec  G.  Not  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  time  in  any  grade 
shall  be  devoted  to  the  recitations  in  Arithmetic,  and  in  grades 
below  the  Sixth,  not  more  than  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  daily, 
shall  be  given  to  Arithmetic. 

Sec  7.     In  all  grades,  excepting  the  lowest  two,  Friday  may 
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be  devoted  to  reviews,  written  examinations,  declamations,  read- 
ing of  compositions  and  select  pieces,  and  other  general  exer- 
cises; and  during  the  last  term  of  the  year,  there  shall  be  at  least 
one  written  examination  in  some  study  on  Friday  of  each  week. 

Sec.  8.  There  shall  be  ten  erades  in  the  course  of  study — four 
in  the  Grammar  Department  and  six  in  the  Primary  Department. 
The  regular  course  of  study  shall  consist  of  eight  years,  so  that 
children  entering  at  six  years  of  age  may  graduate  at  fourteen 
years  of  age. 

Sec.  9.  There  shall  be  registered  in  the  Grammar  Schools  not 
less  than  fifty  scholars  to  each  teacher.  In  classes  of  the  First, 
Second,  and  Third  Grades,  the  average  number  belonging  shall 
be  not  less  than  forty  scholars.  In  classes  of  the  Fourth  Grade 
the  number  registered  shall  not  be  less  than  fifty-six  scholars, 
and  the  average  number  belonging  not  less  than  forty-five;  and 
in  the  Primary  classes  there  shall  be  registered  not  less  than  sixty 
nor  more  than  seventy  pupils,  and  the  average  number  belong- 
ing shall  not  be  less  than  fifty-five. 

Sec  10.  Pupils  admitted  from  the  Primary  Schools  are  ex- 
pected to  enter  the  Grammar  Schools  at  the  commencement  of 
the  term  in  July;  but  all  other  applicants  found  on  examination 
qualified  in  all  respects,  may  enter  school  at  any  time  by  apply- 
ing to  the  Master.  Pupils  regularly  transferred  from  one  school 
to  another  may  be  admitted  at  any  time,  on  presenting  their  cer- 
tificates of  transfer,  without  an  examination.  Monday  morning 
should  be  specially  set  apart  by  the  Principals  for  receiving  and 
examining  new  scholars. 

Sec.  11.  Lessons  assigned  daily  to  be  studied  out  of  school, 
shall  not  be  longer  than  a  pupil  of  good  capacity,  in  the  upper 
Grammar  classes,  can  acquire  in  one  hour  and  a  half,  and  a  pu- 
pil of  the  lower  classes  can  acquire  in  one  hour. 

Sec.  12.  Within  the  two  weeks  preceding  the  last  Monday  in 
each  term,  the  Master  of  each  District  shall  visit  each  Primary  in 
his  School  District,  and  examine  the  classes  in  the  presence  of 
their  instructors,  and  he  shall  give  certificates  of  promotion  to 
such  pupils  as  he  may  find  qualified.  If,  however,  the  parent  or 
guardian  of  any  pupil  not  promoted  on  the  examination  of  the 
Master,  is  dissatisfied  with  his  decision,  such  person  may  apply 
to  the  Surjerintendent  for  another  examination  of  said  applicant. 
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Sec.  13.  Eacli  class  shall  pursue  the  studies  and  use  the  test 
books  assigned  to  its  grade;  but  whenever  it  shall  appear  that  a 
lower  class  has,  in  any  particular  branch  of  study,  made  the 
progress  requisite  for  promotion  to  a  higher  grade,  at  a  period 
earlier  than  the  regular  time  for  general  promotion,  then  such 
class  may,  with  the  approval  of  the  Superintendent,  enter  upon 
the  study  of  one  of  the  text  books  prescribed  for  the  next  higher 
class. 

Sec  14.  At  the  beginning  of  each  school  year,  the  Superin- 
tendent shall  direct  and  supervise  the  organization  of  the  several 
classes  in  the  School  Department,  and  see  that  none  are  retained 
members  of  any  class  who  ought  to  be  admitted  to  classes  of 
higher  grades. 

Sec  15.  Vocal  Music  shall  be  taught  in  all  the  grades  of 
both  departments  under  the  direction  of  the  Music  Master,  whose 
time  shall  be  apportioned  among  the  schools  and  classes  of  each 
district,  by  the  Grammar  Master  of  that  district. 

Sec  16.  Map  Drawing  shall  be  required  in  all  the  grades  in 
which  Geography  is  studied,  under  the  general  direction  of  the 
Principals.  Specimen  Maps  drawn  during  the  year  should  be 
preserved  by  the  teacher  and  credited  at  the  annual  examination 
for  promotion. 

Sec  17.  Penmanship  shall  be  taught  as  directed  by  the  Prin- 
cipal of  the  District.  In  the  Second,  Third,  Fourth,  Fifth  and 
Sixth  Grades,  four  regular  lessons  in  copy  books  shoidd  be  given 
each  week.  At  least  two  copy  books  must  be  written  through 
each  term.  The  general  principles  of  Penmanship  shall  be  ex- 
plained by  the  teacher  of  each  class.  One-half  of  the  credits  in 
Penmanship  will  be  awarded  for  neatness  and  improvement  made 
in  copy  books. 

Sec.  18.  Vocal  Music,  Drawing,  Map  Drawing,  Reading  and 
Oral  Instruction,  Composition  and  Writing  shall  all  be  credited 
in  the  annual  examination  for  promotion. 

Sec  19.  Physical  exercises,  such  as  are  adapted  to  the  sev- 
eral grades,  and  the  different  school  rooms,  shall  be  given  by  all 
the  teachers  in  all  the  schools,  at  least  once  a  day,  and  in  the 
Primary  classes  twice  each  day,  under  the  general  direction  of 
the  Grammar  Master  of  each  district. 

Sec  20.     During  the  entire  course,  particular  and  continued 
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attention  shall  be  given  to  the  spelling  of  all  names  used  in  the 
lessons  of  Local  Geography.  All  difficult  names  must  be  writ- 
ten on  the  blackboard  and  copied  on  slates  or  in  exercise  books. 

Sec.  21.  In  every  grade,  except  the  Tenth,  the  teacher  shall 
review  the  course  of  study  of  the  preceding  grade,  and  the  Oral 
Instruction  of  all  the  preceding  grades. 

Sec.  22.  No  pupil  shall  be  admitted  to  the  Girls'  High  School 
unless  13  years  of  age,  and  no  girl  under  12  years  of  age  shall 
be  admitted  to  the  first  class  of  the  Grammar  schools. 

Sec.  23.  No  lesson  to  be  studied  at  home  shall  be  given  to 
pupils  in  the  Tenth,  Ninth  and  Eighth  Grades. 

Sec.  21.  For  the  purpose  of  saving  time  and  teaching  pupils 
to  carefully  express  their  lessons  and  ideas  in  written  language, 
it  is  recommended  that  teachers  require  their  classes  to  write 
their  lessons  on  their  slates.  In  the  higher  classes,  after  the 
lessons  have  been  written,  the  scholars  should  exchange  slates 
and  correct  mistakes  according  to  correct  answers,  which  should 
be  dictated  by  the  teacher.  Review  the  lessons  orally  which 
have  been  written.  Every  alternate  lesson  could  be  profitably 
recited  in  writing. 

Sec  25.  Scholars  are  responsible  for  the  condition  and  neat- 
ness of  their  desks  and  the  floor  near  them.  Teachers  are  par- 
ticularly required  to  enforce  order  and  neatness  in  the  school 
room,  by  precept  and  the  example  of  keeping  everything  about 
their  own  desks  in  order.  Principals  are  required  to  give  daily 
attention  to  the  observance  of  this  rule. 


REVISED  COURSE  OF  STUDY  FOR  THE  GRAMMAR  AND  PRIMARY 

SCHOOLS. 

PROBATIONARY,  OR  TENTH  GRADE. 

Time  for  completing  this  Course,  One  Year. 

For  general  directions  in  this  grade,  see  Willson's  Manual, 
First  School  Year,  pages  289  to  294. 

Reading. — Lessons  from  Willson's  Charts,  Nos.  1,  2,  3  and  4. 
Willson's  Primer  begun.  For  instructions  in  methods  of  teach- 
ing to  be  pursued  in  this  grade,  see  Willson's  Manual,  pages  24 
to  41,  and  291  and  292;  Calkin's  Manual,  pages  269  to  290. 
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Spelling. — From  the  Charts  and  Primer,  as  directed  in  Will- 
son's  Manual. 

Language — Oral  Composition. — By  combining  words  and  mak- 
ing short  sentences,  as  directed  in  Willson's  Manual,  pages  24 
to  41;  also  Sheldon's  Elementally  Instruction,  pages  219  to  230. 

Be  careful  to  correct  all  faulty  expressions  of  the  pupils,  and 
require  them  to  repeat  their  answers,  using  tin'  correct  language. 

Printing  and  Drawing. — Printing  letters  on  the  blackboard,  at 
least  fifteen  minutes  by  each  division,  daily.  Printing  on  the 
slate,  daily,  at  least  fifteen  minutes.  One  division  shall  be  sent 
to  the  blackboard,  while  the  other  is  at  work  on  the  slates.  See 
page  26,  Willson's  Manual. 

Drawing,  both  on  the  slate  and  blackboard,  as  directed  in 
Willson's  Manual,  pages  51  to  55;  Calkin's  Manual,  94  to  98. 

Numbers.  —  Counting,  reading  and  writing  numbers  to  100. 
Adding  and  subtracting  small  numbers,  not  to  exceed  4+10, 
both  mentally  and  by  writing  them  on  the  blackboard.  Use  the 
numeral  frame.  Roman  numerals  to  XXV.  Adding  on  the 
board  and  slate,  columns  of  units  not  to  exceed  5,  to  an  amount 
not  to  exceed  25.  For  methods  of  teaching,  see  Sheldon's  Ele- 
mentary Instruction,  pages  138  to  174;  and  Willson's  Manual, 
pages  30  to  32;  Calkin's,  135  to  153. 

Morals  and  Manners. — Taught  by  enforcing  habits  of  personal 
cleanliness,  neatness  in  dress,  and  obedience  to  parents;  and  by 
telling,  not  reading,  simple  stories  to  illustrate  the  virtues  of  hon- 
esty, truthfulness  and  kindness.  Sheldon's  Elementary  Instruc- 
tion, pages  384  to  388,  for  practical  exercises;  Calkin's  Lessons, 
pages  349  to  358. 

Oral  Instruction — Color. — Teach  the  names  of  the  Primary 
and  Secondary  colors  on  Willson's  Color  Chart  No.  13,  and 
teach  pupils  to  distinguish  the  colors  of  objects.  Willson's 
Manual,  page  92;  Calkin's  Manual,  112  to  11G. 

Parts  of  the  Body. — See  Calkin's  Manual,  pages  189  to  200. 

Objects. — Chair,  watch,  clock,  pin,  thimble,  knife,  cart,  and 
all  other  objects  named  on  page  308,  Calkin's  Manual.  See 
Calkin's  Manual,  pages  291  to  308. 

Animals. — See  Sheldon's  Elementary  Instruction,  310  to  31G; 
take  dog,  goat,  cat  and  kittens,  hen  and  chickens,  and  animals 
named  on  pages  315  and  310,  in  Sheldon's  Manual. 
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Place. — Location  of  the  school  house,  of  the  house  of  each 
pupil,  the  number  of  the  house,  and  name  of  the  street.  Names 
of  the  five  principal  streets  of  the  city. 

General  Directions. — Make  two  divisions  of  the  class,  and 
keep  one  at  the  blackboard,  or  occupied  with  their  slates,  while 
the  other  is  receiving  instruction  in  reading  and  spelling,  or 
numbers,  from  the  teacher.  Physical  exercises,  according  to 
Mason's  Manual,  must  be  given  twice  a  day,  five  minutes  each 
time. 

The  teachers  of  this  grade  are  requested  to  study  thoroughly 
and  carefully  Willson's  Manual,  Calkin's  Object  Lessons,  Shel- 
don's Elementary  Instruction — -particularly  the  sections  relating 
to  the  first  lessons  in  teaching-. 


ninth  grade. 

Time  for  completing  this  Grade,  Five  Months. 

Reading. — Willson's  Primer,  completed.  Use  Charts  Nos.  5 
and  6,  and  review  Nos.  1,  2,  3  and  4. 

One  reading  lesson  from  the  Charts  daily,  and  one  from  the 
Primer  daily. 

For  detailed  instructions,  see  Willson's  Manual,  pages  24  to 
41,  and  pages  294,  295;  paragraphs  25  and  37,  with  references. 
Sheldon's  Elementary  Instruction,  pages  231  to  248. 

Spellling. — From  the  Charts  and  Primer,  and  from  words 
printed  on  the  board  by  the  teacher.  See  Willson's  Manual, 
pages  294,  295,  paragraphs  25  and  37,  with  references. 

Language. — Oral  Composition,  as  directed  in  Willson's  Manual, 
pages  24  to  41,  at  least  fifteen  minutes  each  day.  Sheldon's 
Elementary  Instruction,  pages  219  to  230. 

Be  careful  to  correct  the  faulty  pronunciation  and  ungrammalical 
expressions  of  pupils,  and  particularly  careful  to  require  them  to 
repeat  their  answers  in  sentences,  using  correct  language. 

Writing  and  Printing. — Begin  script  writing  on  the  black- 
board, easy  capitals,  and  small  letters,  followed  by  writing  on 
the  slates,  at  least  fifteen  minutes  daily. 

Writing  from  Chart  No.  9.  See  Willson's  Manual,  page  294, 
paragraph  27.  Sheldon's  Elementary  Instruction,  page  258. 
First  Step. 
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Drawing. — Both  on  the  blackboard  and  slates,  at  least  twenty 
minutes  daily.  Sheldon's  Elementary  Instruction,  pages  419  to 
426.     Calkin's,  94  to  98. 

Numbers. — Counting  by  l's,  2's,  5's  and  10's  to  100,  and 
backwards;  reading  and  writing  numbers  to  1,000;  addition  and 
subtraction  tables  to  6  plus  10,  regularly  and  promiscuously. 
Reading  and  writing  Roman  numerals  to  50.  Tables  to  be 
printed  on  the  board.  The  Abacus  to  be  used  in  illustration  of 
simple  operations. 

Pupils  shall  perform  slate  and  blackboard  exercises  in  adding 
columns  of  units  to  an  amount  not  exceeding  100.  Name  and 
value  of  silver  coins.  For  methods,  see  Sheldon's  Elementary 
Instruction,  pages  1G8  to  179;  Calkin's,  138  to  154. 

Morals  and  Manners. — Continued  as  in  the  First  Term.  Tell 
stories  from  Abbott's  Library  Book,  "  Learning  about  Right  and 
Wrong."  Read  five  or  ten  minutes  each  day,  from  some  inter- 
esting juvenile  book  from  the  School  Library.  Tell  stories  from 
"Willson's  Intermediate  Third  Reader.  See  Sheldon's  Element- 
ary Instruction,  389  to  391.  Calkin's  Lessons,  pages  353  to  357. 
Teach  ten  maxims  from  Willson's  Manual,  or  Sheldon's  Ele- 
mentary Instruction. 

Colors. — The  leading  colors  and  shades,  from  Color  Chart  No. 
13,  matching  and  selecting  colors  from  the  box  of  color  cards. 
Also,  teach  the  color  of  familiar  objects. 

Size. — Length,  the  inch,  foot  and  yard,  taught  by  marking 
lengths  on  the  blackboard,  and  by  actually  measuring  with  sticks, 
cut  in  lengths  of  a  foot  and  a  yard,  measuring  the  length  and 
width  of  the  room,  desks  and  other  objects.  Teach  that  12 
inches  make  one  foot;  three  feet  make  one  yard.  See  Sheldon's 
Elementary  Instruction,  pages  200  to  207. 

Place. — See  Calkin's,  244  to  258;  Sheldon's  Elementary  In- 
struction, 2G3  to  270,  five  lessons.  Review  of  the  Tenth  Grade 
exercises.  Ten  additional  names  of  streets,  right  and  left  hand, 
North,  East,  South  and  West.  Location  of  any  public  buildings 
in  sight  of  the  school  house.  Tell  the  situation  of  the  Bay  of 
San  Francisco;  Goat  Island;  Alcatraz  Island;  North  Beach;  Bin- 
con  Point;  the  Presidio;  the  Protrero;  Telegraph  Hill;  the 
Coast  Range  of  Mountains  and  Oakland. 

Parts  of  the  Bod?. — Continued  from  the  First  Term.  Calkin's 
Manual,  pages  189  to  22(1. 
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Objects. — Review  tlie  exercises  of  the  Tenth  Grade,  and  take 
the  following  additional:  glass,  slate,  water,  milk.  See  Calkin's 
Manual,  pages  308  to  317. 

Animals. — Sheldon's  Elementary  Instruction,  Second  Step, 
pages  316  to  320.     Willson's  Charts  No.  15  and  No.  1. 

Plants.— Chart  No.  21.  Willson's  Manual,  pages  292,  294. 
See  paragraphs  8  and  32. 

Conversational  Lessons  from  Sheldon's  Elementary  Instruc- 
tion, pages  26  to  32. 

General  Directions. — Review  the  work  of  the  lower  grade. 
Two  divisions  in  the  class. 

Physical  exercises  twice  a  day,  five  minutes  each  time. 

Teachers  are  required  to  carefully  study  the  reference  books. 

No  exercises  to  exceed  fifteen  minutes  in  length. 

Review  studies  of  the  lower  grades. 


EIGHTH    GRADE. 
Time  to  complete  this  Grade.  Five  Months. 

Reading. — Willson's  First  Reader,  to  page  47.  Concert  vocal 
exercises,  on  the  vowel  sounds,  before  each  reading  lesson.  Drill 
exercises  in  rising  and  falling  inflection,  and  emphasis.  Calkin's 
Manual,  269  to  297. 

Spelling.— -Words  from  the  Reader,  and  the  names  of  common 
objects.  Two  short  exercises  daily — one  oral,  the  other  written 
or  printed  on  the  slate  or  blackboard. 

Language. — Oral  Composition,  as  directed  in  Willson's  Man- 
ual; Conversational  Lessons.  Sheldon's  Elementary  Instruction, 
pages  27  to  33. 

Drawing. — For  instruction,  see  Sheldon's  Elementary  Instruc- 
tion, pages  419  to  426.  Use  easy  drawing  cards,  as  may  be  di- 
rected by  the  Principal  or  Drawing  Master. 

Writing. — Each  division  of  the  class  must  have  an  exercise  of 
ten  minutes  at  the  blackboard,  daily,  and  one  of  equal  length  on 
the  slates.  Short  sentences  from  the  Reader,  to  be  printed  or 
written  on  the  slates  and  the  board,  and  the  lessons  in  spelling 
to  be  learned  by  printing  or  writing  the  words  on  the  slates  or 
board.  Writing  script  letters,  both  capital  and  small  letters. 
Teach  the  relative  proportions  of  the  small  letters,  as  the  height 
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of  the  letters  m  and  d  compared  with  h  and  b.     Review  of  the 
Ninth  Grade  course. 

Numbers. — Counting  to  100  by  2's,  beginning  with  one:  as  1, 
3,  5,  7,  9,  etc.;  and  review  counting  on  even  numbers  by  2's,  5's, 
and  10's.  Reading  and  Writing  to  10,000.  Roman  numerals 
to  100.  Addition  and  Subtraction  tables  taught  together  to 
10+10,  regularly  and  promiscuously.  Multiplication  table:  2x1 
to  2x10.  Teach  the  use  of  the  terms  plus  and  minus,  and  drill 
the  class  in  rapid  mental  combinations  of  small  numbers:  as, 
4+2+2+3+1— 3— 2+4=how  many?  Calkin's  Manual,  135  to 
160.  Tables  to  be  printed  on  the  board:  blackboard  drill  in 
adding  columns  of  units  to  an  amount  not  exceeding  100;  mul- 
tiplication of  units,  the  product  not  to  exceed  20,  in  the  form  of 
written  arithmetic.  See  Sheldon's  Elementary  Instruction,  pages 
172  to  179.  Teach  pupils  the  sign  of  dollars,  and  how  to  write 
dollars,  not  to  exceed  $10,000. 

Morals  and  Manners. — Continue  as  in  the  Ninth  Grade.  Shel- 
don's Elementary  Instruction,  389  to  390.  Cowdery.  Teach  10 
new  Maxims  from  Willson  or  Sheldon,  and  review  the  10  learned 
in  the  previous  term. 

Oral  Instruction  —  Forms. — Lines:  straight,  curved,  parallel, 
perpendicular,  vertical,  horizontal,  oblique,  spiral  and  waving. 

Angles. — Right,  acute  and  obtuse;  and  plane  surfaces,  the 
square,  the  triangle,  and  the  circle.  For  instructions,  see  Shel- 
don's Elementary  Instruction,  pages  G3  to  80;  Calkin's  Manual, 
41  to  77. 

Color. — Exercises  on  the  Color  Chart,  reviewing  the  leading 
colors,  tints  and  shades. 

Size. — Square  measure  introduced  by  drawing  a  square  inch, 
and  a  square  foot,  on  the  blackboard.  Exercises  in  measuring 
the  length  of  objects  in  the  school  room.  See  Sheldon's  Ele- 
mentary Instruction,  pages  200  to  207. 

Place. — Calkin's  215  to  258.  Sheldon's  Elementary  Instruc- 
tion, 268  to  278. 

Objects. — Review  the  work  of  the  Ninth  Grade,  with  the  fol- 
lowing additional:  sugar,  coal,  sponge,  india  rubber.  Calkin's, 
page  317  to  330. 

Aiiinutk. — Review  the  lessons  of  the  Ninth  Grade.     Willson's 
Chart,  No.  15.     Willson's  Manual,  pages  150  to  162. 
7 
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Plants. — Names  of  plants  from  Chart  No.  21,  and  names  of 
plants  which  the  children  see  at  home,  or  in  the  gardens. 

Local  Geography. — Teach  the  following  directions,  both  in  the 
room  and  out  of  doors:  North,  East,  South,  West.  Direction  of 
the  princijDal  streets.  Locate,  in  addition  to  the  places  named 
in  the  Ninth  Grade,  the  following:  Eussian  Hill,  Eincon  Hill, 
Mission  Peaks,  the  Plaza,  Union  Square,  Washington  Square,  the 
City  Hall,  Custom  House,  Post  Office,  United  States  Marine 
Hospital,  the  Lincoln  School  House,  the  Golden  Gate,  Pacific 
Ocean,  Angel  Island,  the  Shot  Tower,  Woodward's  Garden,  City 
Gardens,  Lone  Mountain  Cemetery,  Seal  Eocks  and  Fort  Point. 

General  Directions. — Eeview  the  studies  of  the  lower  grades. 
Two  divisions  of  the  class. 


SEVENTH    GRADE. 
Time  to  complete  this  Grade,  Five  Months. 

Eeading.  —  Wilison's  First  Eeader,  completed.  Short  exer- 
cises in  vocal  sounds,  breathing,  and  inflection,  of  five  minutes 
before  each  lesson.  Punctuation  marks  and  inflections.  See 
Wilison's  Manual,  page  301,  paragraph  76. 

Spelling. — Wilison's  Primary  Speller,  to  page  40,  to  be  used 
as  directed  in  the  preface  by  the  author.  Every  work  to  be  used 
in  constructing  a  sentence,  either  written  or  oral;  accent  of  syl- 
lables, and  the  marks  used  to  distinguish  the  different  sounds  of 
the  vowels,  whether  long  or  short.  Short  exercises  daily,  in 
spelling  words  in  common  use  by  children. 

Language. — Oral  composition  continued  as  in  the  Eighth  Grade. 
Writing  short  sentences  from  W'illson's  Speller,  in  connection 
with  the  spelling  lessons.  Writing  short  sentences  about  ani- 
mals or  things.  The  pupils  taught  to  use  Capital  Letters  at  the 
beginning  of  sentences,  and  periods  at  the  close.  Eequire  pupils 
to  answer  questions  by  using  a  complete  sentence. 

Writing. — Blackboard  and  slate  writing  daily.  Proportions 
of  the  small  letters  taught  by  ruled  spaces  on  the  board.  In 
classes  where  the  pupils  have  desks,  use  a  long  slate  pencil,  and 
require  it  to  be  held  like  a  pen.  Begin  to  use  paper,  writing 
with  a  long  lead  pencil.  The  use  of  pencils  to  be  followed  by 
the  use  of  a  pen;  blank  books  or  paper  used  in  this  class.     Gen- 
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eral  exercises  to  secure  freedom  of  movement  with'  the  hand  and 
arm.     For  instructions  for  position  at  the  desk,  see  Grade  Sixth. 

Drawing. — For  instructions,  see  Willson's  Manual,  pages  51  to 
54.     Sheldon's  Elementary  Instruction,  426  to  433. 

Numbers. — -Robinson's  Primary  Arithmetic,  to  page  42.  Count- 
ing by  3's,  on  odd  and  even  numbers:  as  1,  4,  7  and  2,  5,  8,  11, 
etc.,  and  backwards  by  subtraction,  as  99,  9G,  93,  etc.  Review 
of  counting  2's,  4's,  5's  and  10's,  and  backwards.  Problems  to 
be  solved  with  open  books.  Multiplication  and  division  tables, 
singly  and  simultaneously,  to  6  times  12,  regularly  and  promis- 
cuously. Reading  and  writing  numbers  to  one  million.  Roman 
numerals  of  the  Eighth  Grade  reviewed,  and  continued  to  1,000. 

Printing  tables  on  the  board  and  the  slate  daily.  Rapid  men- 
tal combinations  of  small  numbers  in  Addition,  Subtraction, 
Multiplication  and  Division  as  in  former  grades.  Examples  in 
adding  columns  of  units  and  tens  on  the  board,  the  amount  not 
to  exceed  1,000.  Teach  pupils  to  read  and  write  fractions  not  to 
exceed  lOths,  and  to  perform  slate  and  blackboard  exercises,  in 
Multiplication,  the  product  not  to  exceed  100;  as  24  multiplied 
by  4.  Teach  the  form  of  writing  examples  in  Division,  using 
only  unit  figures  for  the  divisor:  as  3)36 

Morals  and  Manners. — Begin  to  read  from  Cowdery's  Moral 
Lessons,  one  lesson  a  week,  of  twenty  minutes.  Politeness  of 
behavior  should  be  strictly  inculcated,  and  neatness  of  dress  en- 
couraged. Teach  ten  new  maxims,  and  review  those  learned 
before. 

Animals. — Review  the  exercises  of  the  Eighth  Grade.  Shel- 
don's Elementary  Instruction,  pages  320  to  324.  Third  Step. 
Chart  No.  17.  Teach  the  names  of  birds,  and  their  most  striking 
characteristics. 

Plants. — Willson's  Chart  No.  21.  Teach  the  names  of  plants 
and  their  most  common  uses. 

Form. — Square,  parallelogram,  right-angled  triangle,  penta- 
gon, hexagon,  heptagon,  octagon,  circle,  semi-circle,  ring,  oval 
and  ellipse.     Review  form  in  lower  grades. 

Color. — Review  the  charts  on  color,  and  teach  the  leading 
colors,  tints  and  shades.  Compare  with  the  charts  the  color  of 
articles  of  clothing,  flowers,  plants,  etc. 

Objects. — Salt,  alum,  honey,  gum  Arabic,  wax,  putty,  mortar, 
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chalk,  iron-.  goid\  silver  and  cojDper.  See  Calkin's  Object  Les- 
sons, pages  ,333  and  334. 

Local  Geography.- — Review  the  places  taught  in  the  lower 
grades,  and  in  addition  teach  the  direction  and  situation  of  Oak- 
land, Goat  Island,  Mercantile  Library,  the  largest  church  and 
school  edifices,  San  Pablo,  San  Rafael,  Petaluma,  Vallejo,  Be- 
nicia,  San  Jose. 

Size.- — Develop  ideas  of  width,  as  wide  and  narrow;  of  thick- 
ness; of  height,  as  high  and  low,  tall  and  short;  of  depth,  as 
deep  and  shallow.  See  Calkin's  Primary  Object  Lessons,  pages 
168  to  171.     Review  size  in  lower  grades. 

Place. • — Develop  ideas  of  surface  of  the  country  by  the  chil- 
dren's own  observation  of  land,  water,  hills,  valleys  and  moun- 
tains. See  Calkin's  Primary  Object  Lessons,  pages  263  to  265. 
Also  Sheldon's  Elementary  Instruction,  pages  271  to  281. 

Calisthenic  and  Physical  Exercises  of  five  minutes,  at  least 
three  times  a  day.     Review  studies  of  lower  grades. 


sixth  grade. 

Time  to  complete  this  Grade,  One  Term  of  Five  Months. 

Reading. — Willson's  Second  Reader.  Thorough  drill  in  in- 
flection, pitch,  force,  pauses,  emphasis  and  accent,  of  five  min- 
utes before  commencing  to  read.  Exercises  in  vocal  culture  in 
connection  with  reading  lessons. 

Thorough  drill  on  the  sounds  of  the  vowels  and  consonants. 

In  this  grade,  the  work  of  learning  how  to  study  lessons 
begins. 

Secure  the  careful  attention  of  the  pupils  to  the  meaning  of 
their  lessons  by  questioning  them  on  the  sense.  Require  the 
pupils  to  close  their  books  and  give  the  substance,  first  of  a  sen- 
tence, next  of  a  paragraph,  and  finally  of  a  page  or  the  entire 
lesson. 

Spelling. — Willson's  Primary  Speller,  to  page  60  —  omitting 
pages  49,  50,  51  and  55.  Every  word  to  be  used  in  constructing 
a  sentence,  either  oral  or  written,  as  directed  in  the  Speller. 
Lessons  of  the  Seventh  Grade  reviewed.  Spelling  of  words  in 
common  use  by  the  pupils. 
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Language. — Written  and  oral  sentences,  as  directed  in  "Will- 
son's  Manual.  Short  written  extemporaneous  compositions  un- 
der the  direction  of  the  teacher.  For  suggestions,  use  Brook- 
field's  Elementary  Composition.  Attention  paid  to  spelling, 
capitals,  periods,  and  the  pronoun  I  as  a  capital  letter.  Require 
pupils  to  answer  questions  by  using  complete  sentences.  Be 
careful  to  correct  all  un grammatical  expressions. 

Writing. — Exercises  in  writing  on  the  blackboard,  for  the 
purpose  of  learning  the  proportions  of  the  small  letters  and  cap- 
itals. Writing  in  a  blank  book  such  exercises  with  a  pen  as  will 
secure  a  free  use  of  the  fingers,  hand,  wrist  and  arm,  and  cor- 
rect and  easy  positions  at  the  desk. 

Position  in  Writing. — Require  the  pupil  to  sit  with  the  right 
elbow  resting  on  the  right-hand  corner  of  the  desk,  the  left 
elbow  on  the  left-hand  corner,  the  body  facing  the  desk  squarely, 
the  weight  thrown  lightly  on  the  left  arm,  and  the  book  placed 
diagonally  on  the  desk.  This  is,  for  most  writing,  the  easiest 
and  best  position  at  the  school  desks. 

Drawing. — Blackboard  and  slata  exercises,  using  drawing  cards 
selected  by  the  teacher. 

Arithmetic. — Robinson's  Primary,  to  page  G4.  Pupils  to  re- 
cite lessons  with  open  book,  and  the  tables  to  be  printed  by  the 
pupils  on  the  blackboard  and  slate.  The  analysis  of  problems 
not  to  be  required,  but  pupils  to  perform  on  the  blackboard,  as 
well  as  mentally,  the  problems  on  each  page,  under  the  tables. 
List  of  "tables"  to  be  learned:  Avoirdupois  Weight,  United 
States  Money,  Time,  Dry  Measure,  and  Liquid  Measure  to  gal- 
lons; Long  Measure,  learned  by  actual  measurement  on  the 
board— 12  inches  1  foot,  3  feet  1  yard,  5$  yards  or  16$  feet  1  rod; 
Square  Measure — 144  square  inches  1  square  foot,  9  square  feet 
1  square  yard,  drawn  on  the  board. 

Blackboard  drill  in  adding  columns  of  units,  tens,  and  hun- 
dreds, the  amount  not  to  exceed  1,000.  Drill  on  the  board  in 
written  multiplication,  the  multiplier  being  limited  to  unit  fig- 
ui'ts  and  the  multiplicand  to  six  places. 

Written  division,  using  2  for  the  divisor  and  three  places  for 
the  dividend. 

Subtraction,  limited  to  four  places,  and  the  reasons  for  "bor- 
rowing" not  to  be  required. 
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,  Numeration  and  notation  to  1,000,000. 

Roman  Numerals  to  1,000. 

Counting  or  Adding,  beginning  with  both  1  and  2,  to  100,  by 
2'Sj  3's,  4's  and  5's,  and  subtracting  the  same  from  100.  Rapid 
combinations  of  unit  figures,  in  the  four  operations,  both  men- 
tally and  on  the  slate  and  blackboard,  as  6x4-=-8-(-2x4 — 2-=-9+ 
7-V-3X7— l-KLQ=how  many? 

Teach  pupils  to  read  and  write  common  fractions  to  hun- 
dredths, and  decimal  fractions  to  hundredths. 

Teach  pupils  the  use  of  the  sign  $,  and  to  read,  write,  and  add 
dollars  and  cents. 

No  lessons  in  Arithmetic  in  this  grade  to  be  assigned  by  the 
teacher  to  be  studied  at  home. 

Manners  and  Morals. — Cowdery's  Moral  Lessons,  one  lesson 
of  half  an  hour  each  Friday.  The  moral  -judgment  may  now  be 
called  into  exercise  to  determine  the  right  or  wrong  of  actions, 
with  some  of  the  simple  reasons  for  such  opinions.  Read  from 
Willson's  Third  Reader,  and  from  the  Rollo  Books  in  the  library. 
Teach  ten  new  Maxims,  and  review  those  of  the  previous  grade. 

Oral  Instruction — Form. — Teach  from  the  box  of  solids  the 
following:  Cube,  pyramid,  srjhere,  cone,  cylinder,  and  review 
the  work  of  all  the  lower  grades. 

Color. — Color  chart,  review  of  leading  colors,  tints  and  shades, 
the  same  as  in  Eighth  Grade. 

Objects. — Review  the  work  of  the  previous  grade,  and  take  the 
following  additional:  Paper,  leather,  lead,  egg,  cheese,  orange, 
apple,  peach,  pear.  See  Sheldon's  Lessons  on  Objects,  and  El- 
ementary Instruction. 

Animals. — Extend  and  review  the  lessons  of  the  Seventh  Grade 
and  lower  grades.  For  suggestions,  see  Sheldon's  Elementary 
Instruction,  324  to  358. 

Plants. — Review  and  extend  the  lessons  of  the  Seventh  Grade. 
For  suggestions,  see  Sheldon's  Elementary  Instruction,  359  to 
384. 

Teach  the  name  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  the 
Governor  and  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  State,  the  Mayor  and 
principal  officers  of  the  City  of  San  Francisco. 

Place  —  Local  Geography. — Review  the  places  named  in  the 
Seventh  Grade,  and  locate  the  following  additional  ones:    Mer- 
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cantile  Library,  Mechanics'  Institute,  Masonic  Temple,  Odd 
Fellows'  Hall,  the  larger  church  buildings,  San  Pablo,  San  Ra- 
fael,  Petaluina,  Vallejo,  Benicia,  San  Jose,  Angel  Island,  Rac- 
coon Straits,  Golden  Gate,  Fort  Point,  Lime  Point,  Bay  Coun- 
ties, Upper  Coast  Counties,  Lower  Coast  Counties,  Mountain 
Counties,  Gold  producing  Counties,  Grazing  Counties,  Grain 
producing  Counties,  Location  of  Copper  Mines,  Quicksilvre 
Mines,  Coal  Mines,  and  Marble  and  Granite  Quarries.  Require 
the  direction,  by  points  of  the  compass,  of  all  the  places  named 
in  the  lower  grades,  from  the  school  house  which  the  pupils 
attend. 

Require  the  pupils  to  draw  on  a  board  on  a  large  scale  a  rough 
outline  map  of  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco  and  vicinity.  Require 
the  pupils  to  spell  the  names  of  all  the  places  taught  in  Local 
Geography,  by  writing  them  on  the  slate  or  in  exercise  books. 

Natural  features  of  land  and  water.  Distance  in  miles  of 
places  in  the  city  from  the  City  Hall,  and  of  towns  in  the  vicinity 
from  San  Francisco. 

A  globe  introduced  to  the  pupils,  and  the  equator,  axes,  poles 
and  daily  revolutions,  made  familiar.  Oceans  and  continents 
pointed  out,  and  the  location  of  California. 

Tbie. — -Teach  the  scholars  to  distinguish  the  time  of  day  by 
the  clock. 

General  Directions. — Physical  exercises,  breathing  exercises, 
and  concert  vocal  exercises,  at  least  twice  every  day.  General 
review  of  the  course  in  the  lower  grades. 


FIFTH    GRADE. 
Time  to  complete  this  Grade,  One  Year. 

Reading. — Willson's  Intermediate  Third,  one-half  of  the  book. 
Concert  vocal  exercises  on  the  elementary  sounds,  inflection, 
pitch  and  stress,  five  minutes  at  each  reading  lesson.  The 
teacher  is  referred  to  Russell's  Vocal  Culture.  Teach  abbrevia- 
tions as  found  in  Sargent's  Speller,  the  teacher  to  copy  Hem  on 
the  blackboard.  Scholars  should  not  be  required  to  purchase 
the  book. 

Spelling. — Willson's  Primary,  reviewed  and  completed,  omit- 
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ting  Lessons  98,  99,  102,  and  pages  76  to  80.  Written  and  oral 
construction  of  sentences  as  directed  in  the  Speller.  Oral  spell- 
ing, alternating  with  exercises  in  writing,  both  on  the  slate  and 
with  pencil  and  pen  on  paper.  "Weekly  exercise  in  spelling  the 
names  of  objects  and  places  named  in  the  course  of  oral  instruc- 
tion. 

Writing. — Payson  &  Dunton's  Copy  Boohs  as  directed  by  the 
Principal.  Particular  attention  given  to  tbe  manner  of  holding 
the  pen.  Bad  habits  of  position  at  the  desk,  and  incorrect  man- 
ner of  holding  the  pen,  to  count  as  fifty  per  cent,  of  demerit  in 
the  examination  in  writing.  Pour  lessons  a  week,  and  a  fifth 
lesson  in  copying  a  corrected  composition. 

Drawing. — Under  the  direction  of  the  drawing  teacher.  For 
suggestions  in  blackboard  drawing,  the  teacher  is  referred  to 
Sheldon's  Elementary  Instruction,  pages  433  to  441. 

Language. — Oral  and  written  sentence-making,  in  connection 
with  Willson's  Speller,  as  required  under  the  head  of  spelling. 
One  extemporaneous  composition,  time  half  an  hour  each  week, 
on  some  subject  presented  and  talked  about  by  the  teacher,  as  in 
oral  instruction.  One  studied  composition  weekly,  and  pre- 
sented each  Friday,  to  be  recopied  as  a  writing  lesson  the  fol- 
lowing week.  For  suggestions  use  Brookfield's  Composition, 
Sheldon's,  Calkin's,  and  Willson's  Manuals,  and  Quackenbos' 
First  Lessons. 

Require  pupils  to  use  correct  language  in  recitation. 

Geography. — Cornell's  Primary  to  the  Map  of  Asia. 

Arithmetic — Robinson's  Rudiments  to  page  82,  omitting  Sec- 
tions 74,  75  and  76,  rules  and  definitions,  arid  making  practical 
operations  the  main  object.  Mental  examples  to  be  performed 
with  open  book.  Class  drill  on  the  blackboard  fifteen  minutes, 
twice  a  week,  on  practical  operations,  dictated  by  the  teacher  in 
the  four  rules.  Rapid  mental  combinations  of  numbers,  class- 
drill  twice  a  week,  of  ten  minutes  each.  Rapid  counting,  class- 
drill,  by  2's,  3's,  4's,  5's,  6's,  7's,  8's,  9's,  10's,  ll's  and  12's,  to 
100.  Roman  numerals  reviewed.  Continue  the  reading  and 
writing  of  common  fractions,  not  to  exceed  lOOths,  and  of  deci- 
mal fractions,  not  to  exceed  l,000ths.  Addition  and  subtraction 
of  decimals,  and  their  multiplication  by  whole  numbers,  limited 
to  small  numbers,  and  simple  operations.  Similar  exercises  with 
dollars  and  cents. 
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Local  Geography.— Review  of  the  course  in  the  Sixth  Grade. 
Rough  outline  map  of  California,  drawn  on  the  board  by  the 
pupils,  and  the  following  additional  places  located:  Yreka,  Cres- 
cent City,  Red  Bluff,  Marysville,  Grass  Valley,  Nevada,  Sacra- 
mento, Stockton,  San  Jose,  Santa  Cruz,  Monterey,  Los  Angeles, 
San  Diego,  and  exercises  in  distances  of  those  places  from  San 
Francisco.  Locate  the  following  places:  Virginia  City,  Salt 
Lake  City,  Portland,  Salem,  Vancouver,  Sitka,  four  Mountain 
Ranges,  and  seven  principal  rivers  and  bays  of  the  Pacific  Coast 
in  the  United  States.  Pupils  should  be  taught  to  spell  the 
names  of  all  the  places  taught  in  local  geography  by  writing 
them  on  the  slate  or  in  their  exercise  books. 

Morals  and  Manners. — Cowdery's  Moral  Lessons;  one  exercise 
of  half  an  hour  each  Friday;  for  suggestions  in  conducting  moral 
lessons,  see  Sheldon's  Elementary  Instruction,  pages  402,  403. 
Teach  ten  new  Maxims;  commit  to  memory  ten  stanzas  from  the 
best  poets. 

Oral  Instruction. — General  review  of  colors,  form,  size  and 
place,  as  taught  in  the  Sixth  and  Seventh  Grades. 

Metals  and  Minerals. — General  properties,  qualities  and  uses 
of  the  following:  iron,  gold,  silver,  lead,  copper,  salt,  coal, 
granite,  marble  and  slate,  the  objects  to  be  presented  to  the 
class.  For  instruction  and  models,  see  Sheldon's  Lessons  on 
Objects,  pages  132  to  168. 

Animals. — Chart  No.  16.  Teach  the  names  and  most  promi- 
nent characteristics  and  habits  of  the  animals  named  on  the 
Chart,  omitting  difficult  technical  names  and  classification. 

Government. — Give  short  oral  lessons  upon  the  Monarchial 
and  Republican  forms  of  Government,  and  teach  the  names  of 
the  rulers  of  England,  France,  Prussia,  Austria,  Russia,  Italy 
and  Brazil . 

Plants. — Willson's  Chart  No.  22.  Take  the  Medicinal  plants, 
and  those  used  as  beverages.  For  directions,  see  Willson's 
Manual,  pages  249  to  2GG. 

General  Directions. — Some  regular  physical  exercise,  at  least 
twice  a  day. 

In  schools  for  girls  exclusively,  the  class  should  be  provided 
with   light  wooden  dumb-lulls. 

Short  written  examination  at  least  once  in  two  weeks. 

Review  the  studies  of  the  lower  grades. 
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[Fourth  Grade. 

Time,  One  Year. 

Beading. — Willson's  Intermediate  Third  Header.  Yocal  ex- 
ercises, as  in  the  Fifth  Grade,  continued.  See  Russell's  Vocal 
Culture. 

Spelling. — Willson's  Large  Speller,  to  page  60.  Particular 
and  continued  attention  to  be  given  to  the  oral  and  written  con- 
struction of  sentences,  as  directed  in  the  preface;  to  the  parts 
of  speech,  as  directed  after  each  lesson  on  the  upper  half  of 
each  page;  and  to  the  sounds  of  the  vowels  and  their  notation, 
as  indicated  at  the  head  of  each  lesson. 

The  "  lessons,"  on  the  upper  half  of  each  page,  may  be  spelled 
orally,  but  the  "exercises,"  on  the  lower  half  of  each  page,  con- 
taining synonyms,  must  be  written,  and  the  phrases  expanded  into 
sentences.     Abbreviations  reviewed  from  Sargent's  Speller. 

Writing. — Three  lessons  a  week  in  the  copy  books,  and  one 
in  copying  corrected  compositions:  half  an  hour  each  lesson. 
Faulty  habits  of  position  at  the  desk  and  holding  the  pen,  to 
count  20  per  cent,  demerit  of  the  credits  allowed  in  examination. 

Drawing. — As  directed  by  the  Drawing  Teacher. 

Language. — Require  usually  answers  to  be  given  by  using  a 
complete  sentence.  Correct  fault}7  expressions,  and  require  the 
pupil  to  repeat  the  correction.  Oral  and  written  exercises  in 
sentence-making,  as  found  in  connection  with  Willson's  Speller. 
Short  extemporaneous  compositions,  or  exercises  on  the  slate, 
on  simple  subjects,  taken  from  the  topics  of  oral  instruction, 
twice  a  week,  half  an  hour  each  time.  One  studied  composition 
every  Friday,  on  some  subject  selected  and  talked  about  by  the 
teacher.  Teach  the  pupils  how  to  write,  fold  and  direct  a  letter, 
and  require  them  to  write  composition  exercises  in  the  form  of 
letters,  until  they  learn  how  to  do  it  correctly,  by  practice.  All 
corrected  compositions  to  be  recopied  in  school,  as  a  writing 
exercise.  For  topics,  refer  to  Willson's,  Calkin's,  or  Sheldon's 
Manuals;  Lessons  on  Objects. 

Geography — Cornell's  Primary,  reviewed  and  completed.  Ex- 
ercises on  the  Outline  Maps.  Five  Lessons  on  the  Globe,  to 
explain  the  location  of  continents  and  oceans,  latitude,  long- 
itude, meridians,  parallels,  poles,  equator,  and  the  revolution  of 
the  earth. 
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Local. — -Review  the  exercises  of  the  Sixth  Grade.  Require  the 
pupils  to  draw  on  the  board,  and  on  paper,  large  sized  maps  of 
California.  Locating-,  in  addition  to  places  named  in  the  Fifth 
and  Sixth  Grades,  the  following:  Sonora,  Placerville,  Watson- 
ville,  Napa,  Brooklyn,  Copperopolis,  San  Bernardino,  Red  Bluff, 
Visalia,  Folsom,  Redwood  City.  Locate  the  mountain  ranges 
and  principal  rivers  of  the  Pacific  Coast.  Teach  the  principal 
mineral  and  vegetable  productions  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  the 
physical  characteristics  and  climate  of  the  country,  and  draw 
maps  of  the  Pacific  States  and  Territories. 

Pupils  should  be  taught  to  spell  all  the  names  of  places  taught 
in  local  geography,  by  writing  them  on  their  slates  or  in  their 
exercise  books. 

Arithmetic. —  Robinson's  Rudiments,  from  page  82  to  153, 
omitting  the  black-lettered  sections,  132, 138, 141, 142, 145, 150, 
152,  162  to  165,  with  all  examples  involving  their  applications. 
Review  the  first  82  pages  by  taking  the  last  five  examples  under 
each  paragraph  or  section.  Analysis  not  required  in  examina- 
tion. Class-drill  exercises  on  the  board  and  slate  at  least  every 
other  lesson  in  arithmetic,  of  fifteen  minutes.  Teach  the  pupils 
the  method  of  reckoning  simple  interest  in  California,  in  the 
common  business  form.  Require  the  pupils  to  write  promissory 
notes,  orders,  and  bills,  until  every  member  of  the  class  can  write 
each  form  correctly  and  creditably. 

Oral  Instiuctiox. — General  review  of  the  Color  Charts,  and 
the  box  of  geometrical  solids.  See  Sheldon's,  Willson's,  and 
Calkin's  Manuals. 

Metals  and  Minerals. — Review  the  lessons  of  the  lower  grades, 
and  add  the  following:  quicksilver,  tin,  zinc,  brass,  quartz,  mica, 
sandstone,  lime,  asphaltum  and  chalk.  See  Sheldon's  Lessons 
on  Objects. 

Animate. — Review  and  extend  the  lessons  of  the  lower  grades, 
and  take  up  Chart  No.  IS:  Pishes. 

Plants.— Chart  No.  22,  Sections  7,  8, «)  and  Id.  See  Willson's 
Manual,  page  266  t"  287. 

General,  Teach  and  explain  the  principal  trades,  occupations 
and  professions. 

Morals  .\m>  Makmbbs. — Fifteen  minutes  every  Friday.  Cow- 
dery's  Moral  Lessons,  and  selections  from  the  School  Library. 
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General  rules  of  deportment  in  public  places  and  at  home. 
Habits  of  personal  neatness.  For  suggestions,  see  Sheldon's 
Elementary  Instruction,  384  to  418.  Commit  to  memory  ten 
stanzas  from  the  best  poets. 

General  Directions. — Written  examination  in  some  one  study 
of  the  course  at  least  one  hour  every  Friday,  the  credits  to  be 
added  in  the  monthly  report.  General  exercise  of  half  an  hour 
on  Friday,  in  questioning  pupils  about  the  library  books  which 
they  have  read  during  the  week.  Declamations  by  the  boys. 
Reading  of  compositions  and  recitations  of  poetry  by  the  girls, 
at  least  half  an  hour,  weekly — the  class  to  be  divided  into  suita- 
ble sections. 

Review  studies  of  lower  grades. 


THIRD    GRADE. 
Time,  One  Year. 

Reading. — Willson's  Third  Reader.  Concert  exercises  in  vo- 
cal culture,  weekly,  on  emphasis,  pitch,  force  and  inflection. 
Teach  the  scholars  how  to  distinguish  the  vowel  sounds  in  Web- 
ster's Dictionary.     See  Russell's  Vocal  Culture. 

Spelling.  —  Willson's  Speller,  to  page  90,  expanding  the 
phrases  into  sentences. 

Classify  the  nouns,  verbs  and  adjectives  in  the  Exercises  and 
Defining  Lessons  near  the  end  of  the  Speller  (adjectives),  pages 
150  to  156,  Lessons  1  to  7. 

Definitions,  and  use  of  capitals  on  page  167  of  the  Speller, 
and  Rules,  page  168. 

Writing. — Four  lessons  a  week,  half  an  hour  each;  Payson  & 
Dunton's  Copy  Books.  One  exercise  in  writing,  weekly,  in  copy- 
ing corrected  compositions. 

Drawing. — Under  the  direction  of  the  drawing  teacher. 

Language. — Kerl's  Common  School  Grammar,  from  page  70  to 
121.  Town's  Analysis,  to  page  56,  section  10.  Sentence-mak- 
ing, as  directed  in  Willson's  Speller,  constructing  full  sentences 
out  of  the  phrases  in  the  "Exercises,"  from  Exercise  48  to  77. 
Short  composition  exercises  on  slates,  twice  a  week,  from  fifteen 
minutes  to  half  an  hour  each,  to  be  written  on  topics  assigned 
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and  explained  by  the  teacher.  A  studied  composition  to  he  re- 
quired once  a  week  on  a  subject  assigned  and  explained  by  the 
teacher. 

At  least  two  composition  exercises  during  each  term,  to  be  in 
the  form  of  letters,  properly  folded  and  directed. 

All  compositions,  after  being  corrected  by  the  teacher,  to  be 
carefully  re-copied  by  the  pupil  as  an  exercise  in  writing,  in 
school. 

Geography. — Guyot's  Intermediate,  to  page  33 — Nature  of  the 
country. 

Local  Geography. — Review  the  exercises  of  the  Fourth  Grade. 
Draw  on  a  large  scale,  a  map  of  California,  and  the  Pacific 
States  and  Territories,  using  Clarke's  Common  School  Geogra- 
phy. Oral  instruction  on  the  climate,  surface,  soil  and  produc- 
tions of  the  Pacific  States  and  Territories.  Teach  the  spelling 
of  geographical  names — the  same  as  in  Fourth  Grade. 

Arithmetic. — Robinson's  Rudiments,  completed,  and  reviewed 
by  taking  the  last  five  examples  under  each  section,  omitting  the 
same  sections  as  in  the  Fourth  Grade,  and  also  from  page  153  to 
1G7,  and  Article  195.  Require  the  pupils  to  learn  and  recite  all 
the  black-letter  definitions.  Rules  required  for  fundamental 
and  fractional  operations,  but  not  required  to  be  memorized  in 
the  exact  language  of  the  book.  Blackboard  and  slate  drill  ex- 
ercises of  the  whole  class,  at  least  twice  a  week,  and  fifteen  min- 
utes each  time,  or  better  still,  ten  minutes  daily,  after  or  before 
the  regular  recitation  of  the  book  lesson.  Teach  the  California 
methods  of  reckoning  simple  interest,  and  require  each  pupil  to 
learn  to  write  readily  and  correctly,  a  promissory  note,  an  order, 
and  a  bill.  Rapid  mental  combinations  of  small  numbers,  in- 
volving the  four  rules,  at  least  every  alternate  lesson  in  Arith- 
metic. Review  of  counting  by  3's,  4's,  7's  and  9's.  Most  of  the 
work  of  this  grade  to  be  done  at  Bchool.  Not  more  than  five 
problems  shall  be  assigned  to  be  worked  at  home,  for  any  one 
lesson,  and  not  mure  than  three  difficult  problems. 

Manners  and  Morals.— One  lesson  each  week,  on  Friday,  20 
minutes.  Use  Cowderv's  Moral  Lessons,  and  for  suggestions, 
see  Sheldon's  Elementary  Instruction,  pages  413  to  418.  Com- 
mit to  memory  five  short  pieces  of  poetry  from  the  standard  po- 
ets— to  be  dictated  by  the  teacher  and  copied  by  the  pupils. 
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Oral  Instruction. — Review  the  Color  Charts.  See  Willson's 
Manual,  Sheldon's,  and  Calkin's. 

-Metals  and  Minerals. — Review  the  Exercises  of  the  Fourth  and 
Fifth  Grades,  and  add  the  following:  clay,  borax,  soda,  potash, 
agate,  gypsum,  diamond,  emerald,  ruby,  garnet  and  carnelian. 
For  illustrations,  see  Sheldon's  Lessons  on  Objects. 

Animals. — Review  the  work  of  the  previous  grades.  See  Will- 
son's  Manual,  pages  130  to  177. 

Plants. — Review  the  work  of  the  previous  grades. 

Color. — Review  the  Color  Charts,  Primary,  Secondary  and 
Tertiary  Colors,  and  tints,  hues  and  shades. 

General  relation  of  trades,  occupations  and  professions  to  the 
industrial  interests  of  the  country. 

General  Directions. — Written  Examination  every  Friday,  of 
at  least  half  an  hour,  on  some  one  study  of  the  course,  the  papers 
to  be  credited  in  the  monthly  report.  Declamation  for  the  boys, 
and  select  reading  for  the  girls,  every  Friday;  the  class  to  be 
divided  into  suitable  sections  for  the  purpose. 


SECOND  GRADE. 
Time,  One  Year. 

Reading.  —  Willson's  Intermediate  Fourth  Reader,  lessons 
twice  a  week.  An  exercise  in  vocal  culture,  fifteen  minutes, 
once  a  week.  The  teacher  is  referred  to  Russell's  Vocal  Culture 
for  the  analysis  and  classification  of  elementary  sounds,  and  for 
concert  exercises  in  stress,  erophasis,  force,  movement  and  pitch. 
Teach  the  pupils  how  to  distinguish  the  vowel  sounds,  as  marked 
in  Webster's  Dictionary. 

Spelling. — Willson's  Speller,  from  page  90  to  120,  reviewing 
the  work  of  the  previous  grade.  Four  lessons  a  week.  Particu- 
lar attention  paid  to  accent,  pronunciation,  and  the  marks  used 
to  denote  the  different  sounds  of  the  vowels. 

Definitions  and  Rules  on  pages  167  and  168.  Defining  Les- 
sons (nouns)  7  to  14,  pages  157  to  163,  with  a  review  of  the  seven 
previous  lessons.  Spelling  of  important  geographical  names  on 
the  Pacific  Coast,  one  exercise  of  not  less  than  20  minutes,  each 
week. 
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Wbeteug. — Four  lessons  a  week.  Payson  &  Dunton's  Copy 
Books.  Principles  explained  from  the  blackboard  by  the  teacher. 
Incorrect  manner  of  holding  the  pen  and  in  sitting-  at  the  desk 
to  be  counted  as  demerits  in  the  examination  in  penmanship. 

Drawing. — First  half  year,  linear  drawing;  second  half  year, 
for  boys,  ground  plans,  raising  elevations,  specimens,  etc.;  for 
girls,  pencil  and  crayon  drawing. 

Language. — Kerl's  Common  School  Grammar,  to  page  227,  and 
the  work  of  the  Third  Grade  reviewed.  Teach  Punctuation, 
pages  336  to  '.'AG,  and  False  Syntax,  pages  276  to  295.  Town's 
Analysis,  to  page  105.  Extemporaneous  composition,  three- 
fourths  of  an  hour  to  an  hour,  once  a  week;  a  studied  compo- 
sition, once  a  week;  both  to  be  written  on  subjects  assigned  and 
divided  into  appropriate  heads  or  topics  by  the  teacher.  All 
corrected  compositins  to  be  carefully  re-copied  by  the  pupils  and 
returned  to  the  teacher. 

Geography. — Guyot's  Intermediate,  completed.  Outline  map 
of  California,  of  Nevada,  of  Oregon,  and  Alaska.  Review  of 
the  Local  Geography  of  the  lower  grades.  Outlines  of  the 
Physical  Geography  of  the  United  States. 

Teach  the  principal  mountain  ranges,  rivers  and  plains,  and 
the  more  important  vegetable  and  mineral  products  of  the  differ- 
ent Stat 

Teach  the  scholars  to  spell  geographical  names  in  this  grade, 
the  same  as  in  the  Fourth  Grade. 

Ajurn-iinir. — Robinson's  Practical  Arithmetic,  to  page  217, 
omitting  as  follows:  Sections  86  to  90,  92,  93,  99,  189,  190,  191, 
202  to  206,  and  213  to  217  inclusive.  In  reviewing  the  work  of 
the  previous  grades,  take  the  important  leading  definitions  in 
black  letters.  One  full  lesson  of  three-fourths  of  an  hour  each 
week,  to  be  devo  Ly  to  class  drill  at  the  blackboard, 

on  practical  questions  involving  the  application  of  the  principles 
which  b  i  learned.     Not  more  than  live  questions  to  be 

assigned  for  any  on<  i,  to  be  performed  <>ut   of  school. 

I:  .  as  taught  in  the  previous  grades,  and 

cxe  writing  promissory  notes,  orders  and   lill  continued 

until  ]  ra<  I  icallv  leai  oed. 

\ki i luii.nc.     Colburn's Intellectual,  section   l  to 
tion  9.     In  the  longer  and  more  difficult  operations,  the  (pus- 
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tions  to  be  recited  with  open  book.  Class  drill  in  rapid  mental 
combinations,  as  in  the  preceding  grades.  Counting  to  100, 
beginning  with  both  1  and  2,  by  3's,  5's,  7's,  9's,  13's,  14's,  15's, 
and  16's. 

History  of  the  United  States.  ■ — ■  Anderson's  Introductory, 
through  the  American  Revolution. 

Physiology  and  Hygiene. — -Taught  under  the  head  of  oral  in- 
struction. In  girls'  schools,  the  teachers  recommended  to  read 
from  Miss  Beecher's  Plrysiology  and  Calisthenic  Exercises. 

Manners  and  Morals. — Use  Cowdery's  Moral  Lessons.  One 
lesson  a  week.  For  suggestions,  see  Sheldon's  Elementary  In- 
struction, pages  413  to  418. 

Oral  Instruction. — Metals  and  Minerals. — Review  the  Exercises 
of  the  Third  Grade,  with  the  following  added:  specimens  of 
gold-bearing  quartz,  lava,  trap-rock,  feldspar,  hornblende,  gar- 
net, chalcedony,  serpentine,  asbestos,  soapstone  and  emery. 
See  Sheldon's  Lessons  on  Objects. 

Animals  and  Plants. — Review  the  work  of  the  lower  grades, 
continuing  the  use  of  Willson's  Charts. 

Sound. — Teach  how  sound  is  produced,  and  its  general  laws 
as  taught  in  Parker's  First  Lessons  in  Natural  Philosophy,  pages 
64  to  71. 

General  Directions. — Written  review  of  one  hour  every  Fri-' 
day  on  some  one  study  of  the  course,  the  result  to  be  credited  in 
the  monthly  report.    Reading  compositions,  declamations  and  se- 
lect pieces,  weekly;  the  class  being  divided  into  suitable  sections. 
Review  studies  of  lower  grades. 


FIRST     GRADE. 
Time,  One  Year. 

Reading. — Review  "Willson's  Intermediate  Fourth  Reader,  and 
use  Russell's  Vocal  Culture. 

Spelling. — Willson's  Speller,  completed  and  reviewed.  De- 
fining Lessons  in  fine  print,  14  to  17,  with  a  review  of  the  pre- 
ceding 14  lessons.  Spell  geographical  names  of  the  Pacific 
Coast,  and  the  principal  mountains,  seas,  rivers,  bays,  and  com- 
mercial and  manufacturing  cities  in  the  world.  This  exercise 
should  be  connnected  with  topical  geography. 
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Writing. — Payson  &  Dunton's  Copy  Books. 

Drawing. — Lessons  as  arranged  by  the  drawing  teacher. 

Arithmetic.  —  Robinson's  Practical,  completed,  omitting  in 
schools  for  girls,  and  for  girls  in  mixed  schools,  paragraphs  270 
to  291,  302  to  306,  325  to  351,  396  to  406,  429  to,  and  including, 
promiscuous  examples.  Principles  and  operations  reviewed  by 
slate  and  blackboard  drill  exercises.  Not  more  than  live  prob- 
lems to  be  assigned  at  any  one  lesson  to  be  worked  out  of  school. 
Pupils  required  to  be  able  to  write  correctly,  promissory  notes 
with  indorsements,  and  to  make  out  bills,  orders  and  other  com- 
mon business  forms. 

Mental  Arithmetic. — Colburn's  Mental,  reviewed  and  com- 
pleted. 

History  of  the  United  States. — Anderson's  Introductory,  com- 
pleted and  reviewed.  Important  events  in  the  history  of  Cali- 
fornia, taught  orally.  The  teacher  is  referred  to  Tuthill's  His- 
tory of  California. 

Physiology. — Cutter's  Elementary,  completed. 

Natural  Philosophy. — Parker's  Elementary,  completed. 

Book  Keeping. — Payson  &  Dunton's,  Single  Entry. 

Grammar. — Kerl's  Common  School,  completed  and  reviewed. 
Town's  Analysis,  completed  and  reviewed.  Extemporaneous 
composition  exercises,  once  a  wreek;  studied  composition  once  in 
two  weeks,  on  topics  assigned  by  the  teacher.  Analyze  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence,  and  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  applying  the  rules  of  punctuation  and  the  analysis  of 
sentences. 

Geogkaphy. — Guyot's  Intermediate,  reviewed,  last  half  year. 
Physical  Geography  of  California  and  the  Pacific  Coast,  re- 
viewed. 

Oral  Instruction. — 2[<iaU  and  Mi nei-alx.— 'Brief,  review  of  the 
list  in  the  Second  and  Third  Grades,  using  specimens  from  the 
cabinet:  ores  of  silver,  copper,  and  quicksilver,  and  such  other 
cabinet  specimens  as  the  teacher  may  choose  to  take.  Brief  re- 
view exercises  in  geometrical  solids,  form,  abbreviations,  and 
color,  as  taught  in  the  lower  grades.  Outline  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States.  General  Geography  of  the  world  by 
topics,  taking  up  the  principal  mountain  systems  and  river 
systems,  plains  and  plateaus;  the  most  important  mineral  and 
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vegetable  products  of  the  principal  countries  of  the  world;  ex- 
ports and  imports  of  the  great  commercial  countries;  principal 
commercial  cifies  and  manufacturing  cities  of  the  world.  Pecu- 
liar animals  and  products  of  the  several  zones.  Pupils  should 
be  taught  to  spell  the  principal  geographical  names  in  the  world, 
by  writing  them  in  an  exercise  book  kept  for  that  purpose. 
Grive  short  lessons  on  the  different  forms  of  government,  and 
teach  the  names  of  the  principal  rulers  in  the  world. 

General  Directions. — Written  examination,  once  a  week,  on 
some  study  of  the  course,  the  results  to  be  credited  in  the  monthly 
reports  of  the  pupils.  Declamations  and  Readings  at  least  once 
a  month,  and  weekly,  at  the  option  of  the  teacher. 

Review  studies  of  the  lower  grades. 


EllEATA. 

Owing  to  the  absence  of  the  Superintendent  from  the  city  during  tho  prmiing  of  most  of  this 
report,  the  following  mistakes  were  overlooked:  — 

Page  5-Audited  demands  for  the  third  quarter  "$S4.429  32"  should  read  "$84,249  32." 

Page  10,  hne  3—"  $76,324  55  "  read  "  $76,316  55." 

Page  13,  lines  8,  12  and  14— insert  commas  after  the  word  "  rooms." 

Page  15,  line  22—"  Davidson  "  read  "  Devisadero." 

Page  16,  lino  17—"  commonwealth"  read  "Commonwealth." 

Page  25,  line  14— insert  a  comma  after  "  San  Francisco." 

Page  28,  line  26— "completely  "  read  "carefully." 

Page  31—"  Niniama  R.  McLane  "  read  "Niniana  R.  McLane." 

Page  39,  line  9— insert  a  comma  after  "  understanding^." 

Page  47,  line  24— "newest"  read  "most."  On  the  same  page  the  names  of  Committees  should 
commence  with  capital  letters. 

Page  48,  line  9— insert  "  180  "  after  the  word  "  of." 

Page  52,  line  20 — omit  comma  after  the  word  "  pressure." 

Page  53,  line  7 — "are  "  read  "is." 

Page  54,  line  35— omit  the  words  "  of  the  past." 
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SUPERINTENDENT  OF  PUBLIC   SCHOOLS. 


Office  of  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,  ) 
San  Francisco,  June  30,  1869.      i" 

To  flte  Honorable  the  Board  of  Supervisors 

Of  the  City  and  County  of  San  'Francisco: 

Gentlemen — In  accordance  with  law  and  custom,  I  have  the 
pleasure  of  presenting  the  following  Annual  Eeport  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  Public  Schools  of  this  city,  for  the  Fiscal  Year 
ending  June  30,  1869. 

The  exhibit  of  the  year  should  gladden  every  heart  with  grati- 
tude, and  inspire  all  with  hope  and  confidence  for  the  future. 
The  annual  examination  which  has  just  closed  has  given  the  most 
nattering  proof  of  the  efficiency  and  usefulness  of  the  instruction 
imparted  to  our  youth. 

general  statistics. 

Number  of  youth  in  the  city  under  fifteen  years  of  age, 

June  30,  1869 41 ,488 

Increase  for  the  year 1,760 

Number  of  youth  in  the  city  between  5  and  15  years  of 

age,  who  are  entitled  by  law  to  draw  public  money.      26,786 
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Increase  for  the  year 2,399 

Whole  number  of  pupils  enrolled  during  the  year  in  all 

the  Public  Schools 19,885 

Increase  for  the  year 2,459 

Average  number  belonging  to  all  the  Public  Schools .  .  .      14,134 

Increase  for  the  year 1,453 

Average  daily  attendance  of  pupils  in  all  the  Public 

Schools 13,113 

Increase  for  the  year 1,222 

Average  daily  absence  of  pupils  in  all  the  Schools 979 

Increase  for  the  year 177 

Average  percentage  of  attendance  of  all  the  Schools ....  .  927 

Decrease  for  the  year 009 

Percentage  of  the  average  number  of  pupils  belonging 
to  the  Public  Schools  on  the  whole  number  of  youth 
between  6  and  15  years  of  age,  who  are  entitled  by 

law  to  attend  the  Public  Schools .59 

Increase  for  the  year , 01 

Percentage  of  the  number  of  joupils  enrolled  in  the  Pub- 
He  Schools  during  the  year,  on  the  whole  number  of 
youth  between  G  and  15  years  of  age,  who  are  enti- 
tled by  law  to  attend  the  Public  Schools .83 

Increase  for  the  year .03 

Average  number  belonging  to  the  High  Schools — boys, 

114;0;  girls,  121'.     Total ' 236* 

Average  daily  attendance  at  the  High  Schools 232,30 

Increase  for  the  year 21,30 

Percentage  of  attendance  at  the  High  Schools .981 

Average  number  of  pupils  to  each  teacher  in  the  High 

School 25 

Average  number  belonging  to  the  Grammar  Schools ....      3,359,5„ 

Increase  for  the  year 261120 

Average  daily  attendance  of  the  pupils  belonging  to  the 

Grammar  Schools 3,171,*, 

Increase  for  the  year 206^ 

Percentage  of  attendance  at  the  Grammar  Schools .944 

Average  number  of  pupils  to  each  teacher  in  the  Gram- 
mar Schools 40 
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Average  daily  attendance  to  each  teacher  in  the  Gram- 
mar Schools 37 

Average   number  of  pupils  belonging  to  the  Primary 

Schools 10,219* 

Increase  for  the  year l,161i70 

Average  daily  attendance  of   pupils  belonging  to  the 

Primary  Schools 9,448ii, 

Increase  for  the  year 979,0 

Percentage  of  attendance  at  the  Primary  Schools .924 

Average  number  of  pupils  to  each  teacher  in  the  Primary 

Schools 56 

Average  daily  attendance  to  each  teacher  in  the  Primary 

Schools 48 

Highest    number    of  pupils    enrolled   in   the   Evening 

Schools 758 

Average  attendance  at  the  Evening  Schools 336 

Average  number  of  pupils  to  each  teacher  in  the  Even- 
ing Schools 42 

SCHOOL    HOUSES. 

Number  of  school  houses  for  High  Schools 2 

Number  of  school  houses  for  Grammar  Schools 9 

Class  rooms,  94;  Halls,  2. 

Number  of  school  houses  for  Mixed  Schools 3 

Class  rooms,  26;  Halls,  1. 

Number  of  school  houses  for  Primary  Schools 34 

Number  of  class  rooms  in  the  Primary  School  hous<  146 

Halls,  1. 

Number  of  brick  school  houses  owned  by  the  Depart- 
ment    8 

Number  of  wooden  school  houses  owned  by  the  School 

Department 24 

Number  of  school   buildings  rented  by  the  School  De- 
partment    13 

Number  of  pupils  attending  school  in  rented  buildings.       2,076 

Amount  paid  for  buildings  rented  by  the  School  Depart- 
ment   S7224  85 
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Number  of  Primary  Schools  in  Engine  Houses 


Number  of  Districts  into  which  the  city  is  divided  for 

school  supervision 10 

Number  of  High  Schools 2 

One  for  boys  and  one  for  girls.     Number  of  classes 
—boys,  5;  girls,  5. 
Number  of  Grammar  Schools !) 

3  for  girls;  3  for  boys,  and  3  for  boys  and  girls. 

Number  of  Grammar  Classes 67 

Number  of  mixed  Schools 3 

Number  of  Primary  Schools  for  boys  and  girls 27 

Number  of  Primary  Classes 137 

Number  of  Primary  Classes  taught  in  Grammar  School 

buildings 31 

Number  of  Evening  Schools .  .    3 

Number  of  Evening  Classes 17 

Whole  number  of  Public  Schools  of  all  grades  in  San 

Francisco 44 

TEACHEKS. 

Number  of  teachers  in  the  High  Schools 10 

Male  teachers,  5;  female  teachers,  5. 

Number  of  Grammar  School  teachers 80 

Male  teachers,  18;  female  teachers,  62. 

Number  of  Primary  School  teachers 214 

Number  of  Evening  School  teachers 18 

Number  of  special  teachers 4 

2  teachers  of  Drawing,  and  2  of  Music.  .. /. 

3 

EXPENDITURES. 

Total  expenses  during  the  year  ending  June  30, 1869   $400,842  22 

Increase  for  the  year $24,440  49 

Current  expenses  of  Public  Schools,  including  rents, 
fuel,  books  and  supplies,  lights,  employees  of 
the  Board,  and  the  teachers'  and  janitors'  sala- 
ries       325,915  18 


STATISTICS.  7 

Increase  for  the  year 43,964  91 

Teachers'  salaries 271,567  09 

Increase  for  the  year 30,484  00 

Janitors'  salaries 18,011  85 

Increase  for  the  year 2,188  00 

Fuel 4,092  26 

Decrease  for  the  year  '. 242  42 

Rents 7,224  85 

Increase  for  the  year 2,922  00 

Valuation  of  the  city  property  for  the  Fiscal  Year 

ending  June  30, 1869 95,000,000  00 

Increase  over  last  year 10,000,000  00 

General  School  Tax  for  1868-69,  upon  every  hun- 
dred dollars'  valuation .40 

Building-  Tax  for    1868-69,   upon    every   hundred 

dollars'  valuation .05 

Total  amount  of  revenue  raised  by  the  city  for  1868 

-69 2,657,946  08 

Increase  for  the  year 237,844  77 

Total  income  of  the  School  Department  for  1868-69     459,853  70 

Increase  for  the  year 119,897  00 

Percentage  of  the  income  of  the  School  Department 
on  the  whole  amount  of  the  revenue  of  the  city, 
for  the  Fiscal  Year  ending  June  30,  1869 .17," 
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DETAILED  STATEMENT  OF  THE  FINANCES  OF  THE  PUBLIC 
SCHOOL  DEPARTMENT,  FOR  THE  FISCAL  YEAR  ENDING 
JUNE  30,   1869. 

SCHOOL  FUND  1868-69. —  RECEIPTS. 

Cash  on  hand  from  School  Fund  of  1867-68 $76  82 

From  Taxes 347,104  93 

From  Poll  Tax 2,186  25 

From  Dog  Tax 1,226  00 

From  State  Apportionment 65,039  95 

From  School  Exhibitions 716  25 

Rent  of  School  Property 183  50 

From  Sale  of  old  Building  Material 21  75 

Total  Receipts $416,555  45 


DISBURSEMENTS. 
AUDITED    DEMANDS    UPON    THE    SCHOOL    FUND,  1868-9. 


First  Half-year. 

Second  Half-year. 

Totals. 

Teachers'  Salaries 

$131,588  86 

8,776  72 

257  15 

1,455  00 

126  21 

86  66 

7,418  69 

3,300  85 

2,075  73 

907  75 

94  75 

227  45 

211  00 

$139,978  23 
9,235  13 

$271,567  09 

Janitors'  Salaries 

Marshals  and  Insurance. . . 

18,011  85 
257  15 

Clerk  and  Carpenter 

1,500  00 
833  99 
69  34 
3,529  24 
3,924  00 
2,016  53 
1,415  00 

2,955  00 

Lights 

960  20 

Water 

156  00 

Books  and  Supplies 

10,947  93 

Rents 

7,224  85 

Fuel 

4,092  26 

Incidentals 

2,322  75 

Furniture   

94  75 

Repairs 

227  45 

Improvement  of  Lots 

211  00 

Totals 

$156,526  82 

$162,501  46 

$319,028  28 

Total  demands  audited  on  the  School  Fund,  1868-69   $319,028  28 
Transfers  to  Sinking:  and  Interest  Funds 46,630  50 


Total  disbursements  School  Fund   $365,658  78 


EXPENDITURES    OF    THE    DEPARTMENT.  0 

Cash  on  hand  from   School  Fund, 

June  30,  1868 $76  82 

Receipts  during  the  year 416,478  63         416,555  45 

Amount  to  cover  deficiency  of  1867 

-68 34,554  34 

Disbursements  1868-69   365,658  78         400,213  12 

Balance  to  be  transferred  to  School  Fund 

1869-70 $16,342  33 


According  to  the  foregoing  statement  there  is  a  surplus  of 
$16,342  33,  after  paying  the  deficit  of  $34,554.34  of  the  previous 
year,  to  be  transferred  to  the  General  School  Fund  of  1869-70. 
It  is  with  no  ordinary  feelings  of  pleasure  that  I  am  able  to  con- 
gratulate the  citizens  and  tax-payers  upon  this  favorable  exhibit 
of  the  financial  condition  of  the  School  Department.  This  de- 
sirable result  is  especially  gratifying,  since  there  has  generally 
been,  at  the  close  of  each  school  year,  a  large  deficit,  which  has 
been  provided  for  by  issuing  bonds  or  levying  a  special  school 
tax. 

The  coming  year  the  entire  school  fund  will  be  free  to  meet 
the  rapidly  increasing  demand'  for  primary  school  accommoda- 
tions, which,  according  to  the  census  just  taken,  will  be  greater 
than  ever  before. 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  an  Act  of  the  last  Legis- 
lature, the  Committee  on  Finance  and  Auditing  is  required, 
during  the  month  of  July  of  each  year,  to  prepare  an  estimate 
of  all  the  revenue  and  disbursements  of  the  School  Department 
for  the  fiscal  year,  specifying  separately  the  amount  of  funds 
necessary  to  defray  the  different  items  of  expenditure  for  the  first 
half  and  last  half  of  the  school  year. 

The  following  statement  of  the  current  expenses  for  the  year 
just  closed,  will  show  with  what  ability  and  care  the  Committee 
discharged  this  important  duty: 
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COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT  OF  THE  ITEMS  OF  DISBURSEMENT  FOR  THE  TEAR, 
WITH  THE  ESTIMATES  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  FINANCE  AND  AUDITING, 
MADE  AT  THE  BEGINNING  OF  THE  YEAR  1S6S-69. 


Estimate. 

Disbursements. 

Funds 
Overdrawn. 

Funds 
Below  Estimate. 

Teachers'  Salaries 

$273,000  00 
17,000  00 

$271,567  09 
18.011  85 

$1,432  91 

Janitors'  Salaries 

1,011  85 

Clerk  and  Carpenter. . . 

3,000  00           2.955  00 

45  00 

Lights 

750  00 
150  00 
8,000  00 
7,200  00 
5,000  00 
2,500  00 
6,035  66 

960  20 

156  00 

10,947  93 

7,224  85 

4,092  26 

2,322  75 

533  20 

210  20 

6  00 

2,947  93 

24  85 

Water 

Books  and  Supplies .    . . 
Rents 

Fuel    

907  74 

Incidentals 

177  25 

Sundries 

5,502  46 

Totals 

$322,635  66 

$318,771  13 

$4,200  83 

$8,065  36 

Total  Estimates  Fiscal  Tear  1868-69 
Actual  Disbursements,  less  $257.15  paid  foi 

1 

-Marshals. 

322.635  66 
318,771  13 

Amount  below  Estimate  of  Committee 

$3,864  53 

ESTIMATES  FOR  1869-70. 

The  following-  is  the  estimate  of  the  probable  receipts  and 
disbursements  for  the  Fiscal  Year  1869-70,  as  per  report  of  the 
Finance  Committee  of  July,  1869 : 

SCHOOL    FUND. 

From  City  and  County  Taxes,  estimating  the  School 
Tax  on  $95,000,000  at  35  cents  on  each  one 
hundred  dollars •. . . .    $332,500  00 

From  State  Apportionment  (estimate  of  State  Super- 
intendent)         75,000  00 

From  all  other  sources. 5,000  00 


Total $412,500  00 

To  which  add  cash  in  Treasury  June  30,  1869 16,342  33 


Total 


$428,842  33 


EXPENDITURES    OF    THE    DEPARTMENT. 
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DISBURSEMENTS    FOR    THE    FIRST    HALF    AND    LAST    HALF    OF    THE    FISCAL 

YEAR    1863—70. 


First  Half 
of  the  Year. 

Last  Half 
of  the  Year. 

Teachers'  Salaries  (estimated) 

Janitors'  Salaries,           "           

$158,000  00 

10,600  00 

2,000  00 

1,800  00 

500  00 

100  00 

7,000  00 

7,000  00 

2,500  00 

1,251  17 

46,340  00 

$162,000  00 
10,600  00 

Marshals'  Salaries,          "           

Clerk  and  Carpenter  ^  fixed) 

1,800  00 

Licdrt  (estimated) 

500  00 

Water,         "           

Books  and  Supplies  (estimated) 

Rents,                                     "           

100  00 
5,000  00 
8,000  00 

Fuel,                                        "           

2,500  00 

Incidentals 

1,251  16 

Transfers  to  Sinking  and  Interest  Fund .  . 

$237,091  17 

$191,751  16 

Total  amount  of  Kevenue $428,842  33 

Estimated  Expenses 428,842  33 


The  receipts  of  the  coming  year  are  based  upon  an  estimate  of 
the  City  and  County  Auditor,  and  Assessor,  that  the  taxable 
property  will  amount  to  $95,000,000.  Judging  from  the  general 
ratio  of  increase  of  real  estate  for  the  last  few  years,  I  think  the 
income  will  exceed  rather  than  fall  below  the  estimate. 

According  to  this  report,  ample  provisions  have  been  made  for 
meeting  the  current  expenses  of  the  Department  for  the  follow- 
ing year.  The  report  has  been  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, and,  in  accordance  with  an  Act  of  the  Legislature,  it  is  now  a 
law  which  is  as  equally  binding  upon  the  Auditor  and  Treasurer 
as  upon  every  member  of  the  School  Department.  The  sum  of 
$320,000  has  been  set  apart  for  teachers'  salaries,  and  although 
this  is  $48,433  more  than  was  expended  for  the  same  purpose 
last  year,  yet  I  am  fully  convinced  that  it  will  be  necessary  to 
furnish  competent  teachers  to  instruct  the  rapidly  increasing 
juvenile  population  of  our  city. 

Owing  to  this  large  increase  in  the  current  expenses  of  our 
public  schools,  and  the  annual  transfer  of  $46,340  for  the  re- 
demption and  payment  of  the  interest  on  school  bonds,  the  Com- 
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mittee  was  unable  to  make  any  provision  from  the  General 
School  Fund  for  furniture  and  repairs.  This  is  to  he  regretted, 
since  it  will  he  necessary  to  draw  largely  for  repairs  and  im- 
provements upon  the  Building  Fund,  which  will  he  nearly  all 
absorbed  to  meet  the  liabilities  which  the  Board  has  already 
incurred  in  erecting  the  Girls'  High  and  Normal  School,  and  the 
new  building  at  South  San  Francisco. 


SCHOOL  BUILDING  FUND,  1868-69. 
RECEIPTS. 

From  Taxes  during  the  year $43,375  07 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

To  School  Furniture $8,685  91 

To  Carpets,  "Window  Shades  and  Mats. .  1,459  91 

To  Stove-pipe,  etc .    . .  3,267  63 

To  Cartage 927  50 

To  Lumber ^ 2,193  06 

To  Hardware 1,036  58 

To  Plumbing 220  90 

To  Koofing,  Repairs,  etc 1,528  35 

To  Carpenter  work 5,108  00 

To  Repairs  to  School  houses 5,217  60 

To  alterations  and  Repairs  to  S.  Cosmo- 
politan, Potrero  and  Union  School 

houses 2,538  00       32,183  44 

Balance  cash  on  hand  June  30,  '69 $11,191  63 


SCHOOL  FUND  SPECIAL EOR  BUILDING  PURPOSES. 

Balance  of  proceeds  of  $275,000  School  Bonds  issued 
by  an  Act  of  the  Legislature  March  17,  1866,  on 
hand  June  30,  1868 $6,237  65 

Purchase  of  Lot  on  Broadway 3,000  00 

Balance  Cash  on  hand  June  30,  1869 $3,237  65 


EXPENDITURES  OP  THE  DEPARTMENT.        13 

Total  balance  to  be  transferred  to  the  Building  Fund 

of  1869-70 $14,429  28 


According  to  this  report  there  is  a  balance  of  $14,129.28  to  be 
added  to  the  Building  Fund  next  year;  but  this  balance  has 
been  largely  anticipated  by  the  contracts  already  entered  into 
for  the  construction  of  the  new  school  house  at  South  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  the  Girls'  High  School  building. 

The  following  is  an  estimate  of  the  receipts  and  disbursements 
of  the  Building  Fund  for  the  Fiscal  Year  18G9-70: 

BUILDING  FUND. 

RECEIPTS. 

From  Building  Tax  on  $95,000,000  at  five  cents  on 

every  one  hundred  dollars $47,500  00 

Cash  balance  from  Building  Fund  of  last  year 11,191   63 

Cash  balance  from  Special  School  Fund  for  build- 
ing purposes 3,237  65 

Total $61,929  28 


LIABILITIES    AND    DISBURSEMENTS     ALREADY    INCURRED    FOR  l.M\ll;s    AND 
BUILDING    PURPOSES. 

For  purchase  of  lot  at  South  San  Francisco (2,000  00 

For  erection  of  school  house  at  South  San  Francisco  14,000  00 

For  completion  of  colored  school  house 3,000  00 

For  completion  of  new  building  fur  Girls'  High  and 

Normal  School 30,000  00 

For  repairs  at  Washington  School  building 2,500  00 

For  general  repairs  and  renovations  necessary  lo  be 
made  during  the  June   vacation,  in  order  to 

re-open  the  schools 3,000  co 

Total $54,500  00 
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Total  amount  of  Building  Fund  for  the  year $61,929  28 

Deduct  the  above  liabilities 54,500  00 


Balance  to  the  credit  of  the  Building  Fund .  . .        $7,429  28 

The  Committee  on  Finance  and  Auditing  estimates  that  the 
repairs  and  furniture  for  the  coming  year  will  amount  to  at  least 
$30,000.  Deduct  from  this  amount  the  $7,429.28  to  the  credit 
of  the  fund,  after  paying  the  liabilities  already  inciured,  and 
there  will  be  a  deficit  of  $22,570.72,  which  must  be  provided  for 
by  Legislative  aid. 

DEFICIT    IN    THE    SINKING    FUND    FOR    THE    REDEMPTION   OF  SCHOOL    BONDS 

OF    1860. 

During  the  year  1860  the  Legislature  authorized  the  Board  of 
Education  to  issue  $75,000  of  School  Bonds,  payable  in  fifteen 
years,  or  sooner,  at  the  option  of  the  Board  of  Education.  The 
Board  of  Education  decided  to  make  these  bonds  payable  in  ten 
years,  which  will  be  on  the  first  of  July,  1870.  This  act  provided 
an  annual  sinking  fund  of  $5,000  for  the  redemption  of  these 
bonds,  which  in  ten  years  would  only  amount  to  $50,000,  thus 
leaving  a  deficit  of  $25,000  in  the  sinking  fund  for  their  redemp- 
tion in  1870.  According  to  the  report  of  the  City  Treasurer, 
this  amount  has  been  considerably  reduced  by  the  interest  accru- 
ing from  the  money  loaned  to  the  credit  of  the  Sinking  Fund,  so 
that  the  real  deficit  will  only  be  $17,256.29.  This  sum  must  be 
provided  for  by  the  next  Legislature,  as  it  will  be  impossible  to 
make  any  further  transfer  from  the  General  School  Fund  without 
closing  the  public  schools  for  a  portion  of  the  year,  a  calamity 
the  idea  of  which  ought  not  to  be  tolerated  for  a  moment. 

BUILDINGS  RENTED  FOR  THE  USE  OF  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

Notwithstanding  the  large  number  of  school  houses  which 
have  been  erected  by  the  Board  of  Education  within  the  last 
three  years,  yet  the  Department  is  now  obliged  to  rent  the  follow- 
ing buildings,  to  accommodate  the  juvenile  population  who  are 
constantly  applying  for  admission  to  our  public  schools : 


BUILDINGS    RENTED.  15 

Drunmi-street  Primary  School,  four  rooms,  240  pupils;  rent, 
$100  per  month. 

Second  and  Bryant-street  Primary  School,  two  rooms,  120  pu- 
pils; rent,  $35  per  month. 

Mission-street  Primary  School,  five  rooms,  300  pupils;  rent, 
$70  per  month. 

Mission  and  Mary-street  Primary  School,  five  rooms,  300  pu- 
pils; rent,  $100  per  month. 

Eighth-street  Primary  School,  two  rooms,  120  pupils;  rent,  $25 
per  month. 

Tenth-street  School,   ten  rooms,   550  pupils;  rent,   $150  per 
month. 

Mission  School,  four  rooms,  2-10  pupils;  rent,  $51  per  month. 

Shotwell-street  School,  three  rooms,  180  pupils;  rent,  Sil)  per 
month. 

Hayes  Valley  School,  one  room,  GO  pupils;  rent.  $30  per  month. 

South  San  Francisco  School,  two  rooms,  90  pupils;  rent, 
per  month. 

Geary-street  Cosmopolitan  Primary  School,  four  rooms,   200 
pupils;  rent,  s?.*j  per  month. 

Mason-stre<  politan  Primary  School,  six  rooms,  300  pu- 

pils; vent.  ;•  month. 

City  Training  School,  in  Synagogue  on  Sutter  street,  six  rooms, 
210  pupils;  ri  at,  $150  per  month. 

School,  in  Turn-Verein  Hall,  fou]  240 

pupils;  rent,  $100  per  month. 

(  teean  Hous-  School,  one  room,  30  pupils;  rent,  $16  per  month. 

Laguna  Honda  School,  one  room,  2-")  pupils;  rent. 
month. 

it  will  '  ed  that  the  Board  of 

Education  h  tmmodations  for  ! 

pupils  in  hired  ten*  .units,  at  a  monthly  rental  ot'  $1,121. 

The  Commj  Financi    has  set  apart  $15,000  for  rents  for 

the  next  Mar,  which  will  be  required  to  furnish  accommodations 
lor  the  !  irease  of  pupils. 

Althoi!  ioard  of  Education  has  obtained  the  best  accom- 

modations which  could  1>"  procured,  yet  m  »si  of  the  hired  build- 
B 
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ings  are  entirely  unfit  for  school  purposes.  Many  of  the  rooms 
are  in  low  basements  of  churches,  and  are  so  dark,  cold  and 
damp  as  to  be  entirely  unfit  for  prison  cells.  It  is  therefore 
cruelty  to  require  sensitive  and  feeble  little  children  to  spend  the 
pleasantest  part  of  their  youthful  lives  in  these  dismal  rooms. 
But  few  of  these  rented  buildings  have  sufficient  yard-room  for 
exercise  and  recreation,  which  are  so  essential  to  the  health  and 
happiness  of  the  pupils. 

NEW  SCHOOL  HOUSES  REQUIRED. 

The  large  number  of  children  now  attending  the  public  schools 
in  unfit  rented  buildings,  at  a  yearly  rental  of  $15,000,  should 
convince  every  tax-payer  and  friend  of  education  of  the  immediate 
necessity  of  erecting  additional  school  buildings  in  nearly  every 
part  of  the  city.  It  is  demanded  by  every  consideration  of  wis- 
dom, economy,  and  humanity.  If  the  city  will  furnish  the  means, 
superior  accommodations. could  be  provided  for  every  child  desir- 
ing to  enter  the  public  schools,  at  a  far  less  expense  in  interest 
on  the  capital  expended,  than  is  now  paid  for  inferior  rented 
buildings.  I  therefore  desire  to  call  especial  attention  to  the 
following  new  school  houses,  which  should  be  erected  during  the 
next  year : 

EINCON    GKAMMAE   SCHOOL. 

A  large  Grammar  School  building  for  girls  should  be  erected 
as  soon  as  possible,  to  accommodate  the  increasing  population  of 
the  Seventh,  Ninth  and  Tenth  Districts.  The  present  building- 
was  erected  for  a  primary  school;  the  rooms  are,  therefore,  not 
large  enough  to  conveniently  seat  full  classes  of  fifty-four  gram- 
mar pupils.  Four  of  the  classes  are  now  placed  in  small  cottages 
detatched  from  the  main  building,  which  makes  it  exceedingly 
inconvenient  and  disagreeable  for  teachers  and  pupils.  The 
crowded  condition  of  the  Primary  Schools  in  Eincon  District 
should  receive  the  earliest  consideration  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion. Two  hundred  and  forty  pupils  are  now  taught  in  the 
Bryant-street  Engine-house, — a  building  totally  unfit  for  school 
purposes,  and  from  which  we  may  be  compelled  to  remove  at  any 
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time.  If  a  new  building  is  erected  for  the  Grammar  School  of 
this  District,  the  building  now  in  use  will  afford  ample  room  for 
the  present  for  the  primary  pupils. 

TENTH   DISTRICT. 

A  large  Primary  school  house  should  be  erected  to  relieve  the 
crowded  condition  of  the  Primary  Schools  in  this  district.  In 
addition  to  the  large  number  of  pupils  attending  the  Lincoln  and 
Fourth-street  Schools,  the  Board  has  been  compelled  to  rent,  at 
an  expense  of  $170  per  month,  two  large  buildings  on  Mission 
street,  in  which  six  hundred  pupils  can  be  accommodated,  and 
yet  there  is  not  room  for  all  who  have  applied,  especially  at  the 
Fourth-street  School. 

TENTH-STREET  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL. 

A  large  three-story  Grammar  school  house  should  be  erected 
at  once  on  the  school  lot  on  Harrison  street,  between  Tenth  and 
Eleventh  streets,  to  accommodate  the  seven  hundred  and  twenty 
pupils  now  attending  school  in  rented  rooms  in  St.  Joseph's 
Church,  on  Tenth  street,  and  in  two  small  rooms  near  the  Eighth- 
street  school. 
« 

MISSION   GRAMMAR   DISTRICT. 

A  new  Grammar  school  building  is  required  to  accommodate 
the  increasing  juvenile  population  of  this  district.  The  present 
building  is  over-crowded,  and  the  Board  is  obliged  to  rent  in  the 
vicinity  four  rooms  which  accommodate  two  hundred  and  forty 
primary  pupils. 

SHOTWELL- STREET  SCHOOL. 

A  Grammar  school  building  should  also  be  erected  immedi- 
ately for  this  thriving  part  of  the  city.  The  Department  is  now 
required  to  rent  four  rooms  for  the  primary  classes  of  this  school. 
According  to  the  census  just  taken,  this  neighborhood  is  increas- 
ing more  rapidly  in  youthful  population  than  any  other  section 
of  the  city. 
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OCEAN    HOUSE. 

A  school  house  of  not  less  than  two  class-rooms  should* be 
erected  for  this  growing-  section  of  the  county.  The  present 
rented  building  is  so  small  and  badly  arranged  as  to  be  entirely 
unfit  for  school  purposes. 

COSMOPOLITAN    SCHOOL. 

Increased  accommodations  are  immediately  required  for  the 
South  Cosmopolitan  school.  At  j)resent  the  Board  is  hiring 
accommodations  for  about  700  pupils,  at  a  monthly  rental  of  $325. 
Most  of  these  rented  rooms  are  in  damp  basements  of  churches, 
and  are  too  dismal  and  unhealthy  for  the  daily  occupation  of 
ittle  children.  There  are  also  four  classes,  at  the  Turn-Verein 
Hall,  unprovided  with  yards  for  play  and  recreation. 

The  present  Cosmopolitan  school  buildings,  on  Post  street,  are 
badly  arranged  for  grammar  and  primary  pupils  upon  the  same 
premises.  The  lot  is  not  large  enough  to  afford  decent  yard- 
room,  in  consequence  of  which  the  Board  has  rented  two  adjoin- 
ing lots  for  the  boys'  play-ground,  at  an  extra  expense  of  $45 
per  month.  I  therefore  most  earnestly  recommend  that  a  large 
and  commodious  school  house  be  erected  for  the  Grammar  De- 
partment of  this  school,  upon  a  suitable  lot  further  distanf  from 
the  noisy  streets  of  the  business  portion  of  the  city. 

PRESIDIO    EOAD. 

A  Primary  building,  of  not  less  than  four  class-rooms,  will  soon 
be  required  near  the  corner  of  Devisadero  and  Union  streets,  to 
accommodate  this  growing  section  of  the  city.  The  Spring  Val- 
ley building  is  too  far  from  the  centre  of  the  District  to  accom- 
modate the  large  number  of  children  living  near  the  Presidio. 

HAYES    VALLEY. 

Increased  school  accommodations  are  required  for  the  large 
number  of  children  applying  for  admission,  in  this  section  of  the 
city.  As  soon  as  the  Board  of  Education  can  obtain  sufficient 
funds  the  present  Hayes  Valley  school  house  should  be  raised, 
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and  four  more  rooms  added  to  the  building,  which  would  accom- 
modate the  district  for  the  present. 

boys'  high  school. 

The  present  building  on  Powell  street,  near  Clay,  for  the  Boys' 
High  school,  is  already  inadequate  to  accommodate  the  large  in- 
crease in  this  school.  Another  edifice  will  therefore  be  required 
next  season  to  furnish  room  for  the  large  number  of  pupils  who 
will  be  seeking  admission  to  this  school  after  the  next  annual 
examination. 

BELIEF   FROM   THE    LEGISLATURE. 

The  foregoing  statement  of  the  increased  school  accommoda- 
tions which  are  immediately  required  to  meet  the  growing  wants 
of  the  city,  in  connection  with  the  large  number  of  children  who 
are  daily  being  educated  in  poorly  arranged  and  over-crowded 
rooms,  which  the  Board,  for  want  of  means,  is  obliged  to  rent, 
should  receive  the  earliest  consideration  of  our  city  government 
and  the  Legislature  which  is  soon  to  assemble. 

We  must  have  adequate  means  to  erect  in  every  part  of  our 
expanding  city  suitable  school  edifices,  to  keep  pace  with  the 
rapid  increase  of  population,  and  the  demand  for  higher  culture 
and  intellectual  improvement. 

In  addition  to  the  accommodations  now  furnished  for  3,235 
pupils  in  unsuitable  rented  buildings,  the  census  returns  show 
that  there  are  1,927  children  between  five  and  six  years  of  age 
who  will  be  entitled,  by  law,  to  enter  school  some  time  during 
the  next  year.  There  are  also  15,655  children  in  the  city  under 
five  years  of  age  who  will  soon  be  seeking  admission  to  our  pub- 
lic schools.  This  rapid  increase  of  juvenile  population,  in  con- 
nection with  the  large  immigration  which  the  great  highways  of 
communication  with  every  part  of  the  world  are  constantly  bring- 
ing to  our  shores,  so  far  exceeds  the  increase  of  wealth  and  tax- 
able property  of  the  city,  that  the  revenue  of  the  School  Depart- 
ment is  entirely  inadequate  to  meet  our  growing  educational 
responsibilities.  We  will  therefore  be  obliged  to  appeal  to  the 
wisdom  and  liberality  of  the  tax-pavers  of  San  Francisco  for  ad- 
ditional support  and  relief. 
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BUILDING   FUND. 


Two  years  ago,  at  the  last  session  of  the  Legislature,  the  city 
was  authorized  to  levy  a  Building  Tax  of  five  cents  on  every  hun- 
dred dollars  valuation  of  property,  to  raise  a  Building  Fund  for 
the  purpose  of  erecting  school  houses,  and  furnishing  and  re- 
pairing the  same.  At  the  time  it  was  hoped  that  this  fund 
would  enable  the  Board  of  Education  to  erect  several  new  school 
buildings  during  the  season;  but  owing  to  the  rapid  increase  in 
the  corps  of  teachers  and  the  number  of  children  attending  the 
public  schools.,  all  of  the  General  School  Fund  has  been  absorbed 
to  defray  the  current  expenses;  in  consequence  of  which  the  Board 
has  been  compelled  to  use  the  greater  part  of  this  Building  Fund, 
either  in  repairing  the  old  buildings  belonging  to  the  Depart- 
ment, or  furnishing  the  large  number  of  additional  ones  which 
have  been  rented. 

According  to  the  estimate  of  the  Finance  Committee,  there 
will  be  a  deficit  in  this  fund,  after  paying  for  the  erection  of  the 
South  San  Francisco,  and  Girls'  High  school  buildings,  which 
will  amount  to  $22,570.72.  The  Board  of  Education  must  there- 
fore appeal  to  the  next  Legislature  for  relief.  At  least  $200,000 
will  be  required  during  the  next  two  years  to  purchase  lots  and 
erect  all  the  new  school  buildings  which  the  growing  wants  of 
the  city  will  demand.  This  amount  must  be  obtained  either  by 
increased  taxation,  the  issuing  of  school  bonds,  the  sale  of  a  por- 
tion of  the  Lincoln  school  lot,  or  the  transfer  of  a  portion  of  the 
surplus  funds  in  the  hands  of  the  Commissioners  of  Funded 
Debt. 

SALE    OF    THE    LINCOLN    SCHOOL    LOT. 

It  is  proposed  by  some  to  sell  two  hundred  and  seventy-five 
feet  of  the  Lincoln  school  lot,  fronting  on  Market  street;  for 
the  purpose  of  raising  a  Building  Fund.  I  regard  it  as  exceed- 
ingly unwise  to  dispose  of  any  portion  of  this  property  at  the 
present  time.  The  entire  lot  is  covered  with  school  buildings, 
which  are  capable  of  accommodating  over  2,600  children.  It  is 
centrally  located,  and  will  be  required  for  several  years  to  come 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  large  number  of  children  living  in 
this  thickly  settled  portion  of  the  city. 
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According  to  an  Act  of  1866-67,  authorizing  the  issue  of 
$275,000  School  Bonds,  one-half  of  the  proceeds  from  the  sale 
of  all  real  estate  belonging  to  the  School  Department,  must  be 
set  apart  for  the  redemption  of  these  bonds.  As  this  is  a  law 
affecting  contracts,  it  cannot  be  repealed  by  any  subsequent  Legis- 
lature. It  will  therefore  be  impossible  to  realize  a  large  amount 
from  the  sale  of  real  estate.  It  is  also,  in  my  opinion,  bad  policy 
for  the  School  Department  to  dispose  of  this  desirable  property 
now  required  for  use,  so  long  as  it  is  so  rapidly  enhancing  in 
value.  In  a  few  years  the  growth  and  commerce  of  the  city  will 
demand  a  part  of  this  property  for  business,  when  it  will  be  too 
valuable  for  school  puiposes.  It  will  then  be  wisdom  and  econ- 
omy to  sell  or  exchange  it  for  less  valuable  and  more  suitable 
accommodations  further  from  the  centre  of  the  city. 

COMMISSIONERS    OF    THE    FUNDED    DEBT. 

I  am  informed  by  the  City  and  County  Treasurer  that  there 
will  be  a  surplus  of  nearly  a  half  million  of  dollars,  in  1870,  in 
the  hands  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  Funded  Debt,  after  paying- 
all  their  liabilities, — a  part  of  which,  I  think,  could  be  wisely 
transferred  to  the  Building  Fund.  Ample  means  could  thus  be 
provided  to  erect  all  the  buildings  required  for  the  present. 

SCHOOL    BONDS. 

If  it  is  found  to  be  impracticable  to  transfer  an}*  funds  from 
thp  Commissioners  of  the  Funded  Debt,  then  I  would  suggest 
the  propriety  of  issuing  at  least  $200,000  of  School  Bonds,  to 
raise  a  suitable  Building  Fund.  But  the  Interest  and  Sinking 
Fund  of  all  Bonds  issued  in  the  future  should  be  provided  for  from 
some  other  source  than  the  General  School  Fund,  which  is  now 
barely  sufficient  to  defray  the  current  expenses  of  the  Depart- 
ment, and  to  pay  the  draft  of  $46,340,  which  is  annually  trans- 
ferred to  the  Interest  and  Sinking  Fund  account,  for  Bonds 
which  have  been  issued  already. 

COST    OF    OUR   PUBLIC    SCHOOLS. 

Since  the  School  Department  will  be  compelled  to  ask  fox  in- 
creased appropriations  from  our  Legislature,  it  may  be  interest- 
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ing  and  instructive  to  review  the  past  expenses  of  the  Depart- 
ment, to  ascertain  how  much  it  has  cost  to  plant  upon  these 
Pacific  shores  our  noble  system  of  public  school  instruction. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  yearly  expenditures  of  the 
School  Department,  under  its  present  organization,  since  1852: 

1852 823,125  00 

1853 35,040  00 

1851 159,219  00 

1855 136,580  00 

1856 125,064  00 

1857. . . . 92,955  00 

1858 104,808  00 

1859 134,731  00 

1860 156,407  00 

1861 158,855  00 

1862 134,567  00 

1863 178,929  00 

1864 228,411  00 

1865 346,862  00 

1866 361,668  00 

1867 507,822  00 

1868 376,392  00 

1869 400,842  00 

Total $3,662,307  00 

This  amount  includes  the  entire  expenses  of  the  School  De- 
partment, such  as  the  current  expenses,  the  purchase  of  school 
sites,  the  erection  and  repairs  of  school  houses,  etc.  Although 
this  sum  may  appear  large,  yet  when  we  compare  the  expenses 
of  our  public  schools  with  those  of  New  York  and  Boston,  we 
shall  find  that,  according  to  our  population,  there  has  been  less 
expended  in  San  Francisco  than  in  many  of  the  Eastern  cities. 
Boston,  with  a  population  of  220,588,  appropriated  in  1868-69, 
$1,013,240  for  school  purposes;  while  San  Francisco,  with  a  pop- 
ulation of  about  160,000,  exj)ended  during  the  year  just  closed, 
$400,842.     Boston  last  year  expended  8188,790  for  new  build- 
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ings  and  lots;  and  during  the  last  ten  years  the  Common  Council 
of  that  city  has,  on  an  average,  appropriated  annually  over 
$200,000  for  building  purposes.  If  it  requires  this  constant  ex- 
penditure  in  an  old  settled  city,  which  for  years  has  boasted  of 
her  superior  school  accommodations,  I  think  none  should  com- 
plain of  the  expense  of  establishing  our  public  schools  in  a  city 
which,  within  a  few  years,  has  grown  from  a  small  trading  post 
to  one  of  the  largest  commercial  centres  in  the  world.  As  long 
as  San  Francisco  continues  to  increase  so  rapidly  in  population, 
so  long  must  our  citizens  expect  to  contribute  their  wealth  for 
the  support  of  public  schools. 

Every  hillside  and  valley  of  our  fair  and  spreading  city  must 
soon  be  dotted  with  schools  for  the  education  of  our  youth.  If 
we  take  a  wide  view  and  just  estimate  of  the  part  we  should  act 
in  shaping  and  moulding  the  civilization  and  the  future  destiny 
of  this  western  world,  we  will  pursue  a  liberal  policy,  in  laying 
broad  and  deep  the  foundations  of  our  institutions  of  learning. 
Every  dollar  which  we  now  expend  in  the  cause  of  education  will, 
like  seed  sown  upon  good  ground,  yield  a  rich  harvest  through 
future  ages,  in  the  general  intelligence  and  prosperity  of  a  great 
and  happy  people. 
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NUMBER    OF    CHILDREN    IN    THE    CITY. 

The  following  is  a  comparative  statement  of  all  the  children 
in  the  city  under  eighteen  years  of  age,  from  1859  to  18G5  inclu- 
sive. Since  1865  the  census  has  only  been  taken  of  children 
under  the  age  of  fifteen. 

June,  1859 13,858 

"     1860 15,400 

"     1861 20,933 

"     1862 22,044 

"     1863 •••• 25,952 

"     1864 30,480 

"     1865 32,529 

UNDER  FIFTEEN  YEARS  OF  AGE. 

June,  1866 30,675 

"  1867 34,889 

"  1868 39,728 

"  1869 41,488 

ATTENDANCE. 

At  no  time  since  the  organization  of  the  School  Department 
has  the  attendance  been  more  universal  and  regular  than  during 
the  year  just  closed. 

The  following  statement  is  the  best  evidence  which  can  be 
given  of  the  estimate  in  which  our  public  schools  are  held  by 
every  class  of  our  citizens.  These  figures  speak  volumes  of  praise 
in  favor  of  the  cause  of  public  instruction,  and  show  that  our 
schools  are  rapidly  advancing  in  public  favor. 

The  whole  number  of  children  in  the  city  between  six  and 
fifteen  years — the  legal  age  to  attend  school, — is  23,905;  the  whole 
number  of  pupils  attending  the  public  schools  during  the  year 
is  19,885;  and  the  average  number  belonging  is  14,134.  This 
shows  an  attendance  of  83  per  cent,  of  all  the  pupils  enrolled, 
and  59  per  cent,  of  the  average  number  belonging.  The 
daily  average  attendance  during  the  year  is  13,113,  an  in- 
crease   of  1,242.      The   number   of  new   pupils   enrolled,    who 
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have  not  before  attended  the  public  schools  is  6,246,  an  increase 
of  530  over  last  year;  the  number  of  pupils  received  by  transfers 
from  different  schools  is  3,745;  number  left  11,852;  number  re- 
entered 9,422;  total  number  of  days'  attendance  during  the  year  is 
2,694,737;  total  number  of  days'  absence  is  203,695;  total  number 
of  tardinesses  during-  the  year  is  60,568,  a  decrease  of  2,966.  This 
last  fact  is  gratifying,  as  it  shows  that  while  our  schools  are  rap- 
idly increasing  in  number,  the  evil  of  tardiness  is  not  as  great  as 
it  was  last  year. 

In  the  Eincon  Grammar  school,  where  there  is  an  attendance 
of  about  six  hundred  girls,  there  has  not  been  for  weeks  a  case 
of  tardiness;  and  the  average  tardiness  of  this  school,  for  the 
whole  year,  has  been  only  2^  per  day. 

The  following  is  a  comparative  statement  of  the  whole  number 
of  pupils  enrolled,  and  the  average  daily  attendance  of  all  the 
public  schools  since  1852: 


During  the  year  ending  October  31,  1852 
During  the  year  ending  October  31,  1853 
During  the  year  ending  October  31,  1854 
During  the  year  ending  October  31,  1855 
During  the  year  ending  October  31,  1856 
During  the  year  ending  October  31,  1857 
During  the  year  ending  October  31,  1858 
During  the  year  ending  October  31,  1859 
During  the  year  ending  October  31,  1860 
During  the  year  ending  October  31,  1861 
During  the  year  ending  October  31,  1862 
During  the  year  ending  October  31,  1863 
Diuing  the  year  ending  October  31,  186-1 
During  the  year  ending  October  31,  1865 
During  the  year  ending  June  30,  1866*  . 
During  the  year  ending  June  30,  1867*  . 
During  the  year  ending  June  30,  1868  . . 
During  the  year  ending  June  30,  1869  . . 

*  No  record  kept  of  the  number  enrolled. 


No.  Enrolled. 

Averape  Daily 

Attendance. 

2,132 

445 

2,870 

703/3 

4,199 

1,011% 

4,694 

1,484 

3,370 

2,516 

4,637 

2,155 

5,273 

2,521 

6,001 

2,829 

6,108 

2,837 

6,674 

3,377 

8,203 

3,794 

8,177 

4,389 

10,981 

5,470 

6,718 

8,131 

10,177 

17,426 

11,871 

19,885 

13,113 

PERCENTAGE  OF  ATTENDANCE. 


The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  percentage  of  attendance 
of  all  the  public  schools  since  1860.  These  percentages  were 
obtained  by  dividing  the  whole  number  of  days'  attendance  by 
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the  suru  of  the  number  of  days'  attendance  and  the  number  .of 
days'  absence: 

1860 83 

1861 90 

1862 i 90 

1863 , 91 

1864 92 

1865 92* 

1866 93£ 

1867 93; 

1868 93f 

1869 92,T0 

EXAMINATION    OF   TEACHERS. 

The  County  Board  of  Examination,  consisting  of  Messrs.  B. 
Marks,  John  Swett,  Theodore  Bradley,  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Education,  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, and  the  City  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,  examined 
during-  the  last  year  118  candidates  for  certificates  of  qualification. 
Of  these  110  were  ladies,  and  8  were  gentlemen;  5  received  1st 
Grade  Certificates;  6,  2d  Grade  Certificates;  58,  3d  Grade  Certifi- 
cates; and  18,  Special  Certificates.  By  law,  3d  Grade  Certificates 
can  only  be  issued  to  ladies.  Sixteen  young  ladies  of  the  Girls' 
High  and  Normal  School  received  3d  Grade  Certificates,  which 
were,  by  a  rule  of  the  Board,  issued  upon  their  diplomas  of  gra- 
duation, and  success  in  the  Training  School. 

NON-ATTENDANCE. 

"While  the  attendance  at  our  public  schools,  compared  with 
that  of  other  great  commercial  cities,  has  been  satisfactory  and 
encouraging,  yet  the  reports  of  the  Truant  Officer  and  Census 
Marshals  show  that  there  is  a  large  number  of  youth  in  the  city 
who  are  not  receiving  any  intellectual  culture. 

During  the  last  year  there  have  been  203,695  days  lost  by  ab- 
sence; 60,568  cases  of  tardiness;  1,076  instances  of  truancj  ;  aud 
78  of  suspension. 
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The  census  returns  for  1869  show  that  there  are  5,468  children 
who  have  not  been  attending  anj  school  during  the  year.  Of 
this  number  it  is  safe  to  estimate  that  at  least  2,500  have,  at  some 
time  attended  school,  and  received  a  fair  business  education,  and 
are  now  learning  some  trade,  or  are  engaged  in  some  occupation 
to  earn  their  own  livelihood,  or  to  assist  in  supporting  other 
members  of  their  families.  But  even  deducting  this  number 
from  those  not  attending  school,  there  are  still  2,968  who  are 
leading  idle  or  dissolute  lives.  Many  of  them  may  be  seen 
roaming  through  our  streets,  and  around  the  waters  of  the  bay, 
educating  themselves  in  all  the  crime  and  wickedness  which 
aboimd  in  a  large  city.  At  night  they  visit  our  lowest  places  of 
amusement  and  dens  of  infamy  and  shame,  where  they  learn  all 
that  can  debase  the  morals  and  destroy  the  mind  and  character. 
They  mingle  with  the  pupils  attending  our  schools,  initiate  them 
in  the  crimes  of  truancy  and  vice,  and  poison  their  young  minds 
with  everything  which  is  bad. 

So  great  has  become  the  crowd  of  young  lads  prowling  around 
the  streets,  that  it  is  a  question  of  the  highest  importance  to  the 
future  welfare  of  society, — What  shall  be  done  to  check  this  fright- 
ful tide  of  depravity  which  is  sweeping  over  the  city,  wrecking  so 
niany  noble  youth,  and  blasting  the  fond  hopes  of  so  many 
anxious  parents.  It  is  an  evil  which  calls  loudly  for  some  potent 
and  instant  remedy.  The  Legislature,  at  its  next  session,  should 
take  early  and  earnest  measures  to  repress  this  alarming  evil. 
Truant  laws,  similar  to  those  in  Boston  and  other  Eastern  cities, 
should  be  passed  and  rigidly  enforced. 

•  Every  child  under  fifteen  years  of  age,  found  roaming  the 
streets-  after  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening  unaccompanied  by  his 
parents  or  guardians,  should  be  arrested  by  the  police,  and  either 
sent  home  or  punished  as  a  vagrant.  Parents  must  be  taught 
that  if  they  will  not  control  their  children,  and  educate  them  to 
become  good  citizens,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  interfere,  for 
self-protection.  While  kindness  and  moral  suasion  should  be 
the  main  reliance  in  all  efforts  to  promote  the  welfare  of  erring 
youth,  it  will  be  found  of  essential  service  to  have  some  authority 
— some  law — for  the  teachers  and  officers  of  the  law  to  fall  back 
upon,  in  the  discharge  of  their  difficult  duties.     In  cases  where 
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parents,  without  good  reason,  deprive  their  children  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  education,  some  coercion  should  be  employed;  al- 
though compulsion  should  be  used  with  caution,  and  only  as  a  last 
resort,  in  those  comparatively  rare  cases  where  all  other  means 
have  failed.  But  the  wisest  provisions  of  any  law  which  human 
ingenuity  can  devise,  are  inefficient  and  powrerless,  except  when 
sanctioned  and  sustained  by  a  public  sentiment,  alive  to  the  im- 
portance of  reclaiming  and  educating  the  large  number  of  vagrant 
youth  infesting  our  city. 

TKUANT  OFFICER'S  REPORT. 

In  accordance  with  the  recommendations  of  my  last  annual 
report,  your  Honorable  Body  appointed  an  extra  police  officer 
to  look  after  the  truant  children  from  the  public  schools,  and  to 
visit  the  homes  of  all  such  as  are  leading  vagrant  and  dissolute 
lives,  in  order  to  induce  their  parents  to  assist  in  reforming  and 
educating  them.  Mr.  J.  J.  Thomas  was  first  appointed  Truant 
Officer,  on  the  18th  of  November,  1868,  and  continued  to  dis- 
charge the  duties  of  the  position  till  the  2d  of  the  following  April, 
when  he  retired  from  the  office,  and  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  C.  H. 
Hall,  the  present  incumbent.  Both  of  these  gentlemen  have 
been  diligent  and  faithful  in  the  performance  of  their  imj)ortant 
duties. 

During  the  months  of  January,  February  March,  April  and 
May,  there  were  275  pupils  reported  to  the  Truant  Officers,  for 
being  absent  from  school  without  any  excuse.  On  visiting  their 
homes  it  was  ascertained  that  48  were  absent  on  account  of  illness; 
20  wore  detained,  and  9  were  withdrawn  from  school  by  their 
parents.  Through  the  exertions  of  the  teachers  and  officers  197 
of  the  real  truants  have  been  induced  to  return  to  school.  This 
has  generally  been  accomplished  by  visiting  their  homes  and  co- 
operating with  their  parents;  in  several  cases  it  Las  been  neces- 
sary to  arrest  and  return  them  to  school  after  several  days'  search. 
Seven  incorrigible  truants  have  been  sent  to  the  Industrial  School 
for  reformation.  The  knowledge  that  a  proper  officer  is  contin- 
ually searching  the  city  for  absentees  from  school,  already  exerts 
a  salutary  influence  in  deterring  truancy.  But  the  most  efficient 
officers  can  accomplish  but  little  towards  ei'iW-ting  a  permanent 
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reform,  unless  wise  laws  are  enacted,  providing  for  the  punish- 
ment of  truancy  and  vagrancy  as  crimes. 

PARENTAL    AID. 

There  is  a  growing  indifference  on  the  part  of  parents  in.  re- 
gard to  the  education  of  their  children,  which  is  fast  destroying 
the  usefulness  and  efficiency  of  the  instruction  of  the  school-room. 
Parents,  and  especially  mothers,  are  the  first,  and  divinely  ap- 
pointed teachers  of  children.  Other  teachers  are  but  assistants 
in  the  great  work  of  moulding  the  character  and  developing  the 
intellect  of  the  rising  generation.  Five  hours  out  of  the  twenty- 
four  are  spent  by  the  pupils  under  the  care  of  the  teacher;  the 
remaining  nineteen  all  belong  to  the  parent,  besides  all  vacations, 
holidays  and  Sabbaths.  "Without  the  parents'  aid,  punctual  and 
regular  attendance  cannot  be  enforced,  nor  a  steady  and  unflag- 
ging interest  in  study  maintained.  And  when,  moreover,  it  is 
remembered  that  education  is  not  solely  the  work  of  the  school- 
room, but  the  result  of  all  the  influences  which  form  the  habits 
or  fix  the  character,  it  will  readily  be  seen  how  small  must  be  the 
work  of  the  teacher  compared  with  the  agencies  at  home,  where 
the  pupil  should  spend  seven-eighths  of  his  time.  Slow,  indeed, 
must  be  the  progress  of  the  teacher,  when  parents  yield  no  sup- 
port to  the  work  of  the  school;  especially  is  this  fact  painfully 
apparent,  when,  as  is  too  frequently  the  case,  the  home  influence 
is  hostile,  and  encourages  a  spirit  of  indifference  and  insubordi- 
nation. I  cannot,  therefore,  urge  too  strongly  upon  parents  the 
necessity  of  cooperating  with  teachers  in  the  education  of  their 
children.  Visit  the  schools  more  frecpaently  and  become  familiar 
with  their  management.  If  abuses  exist,  use  your  influence  in  a 
spirit  of  fairness  and  moderation  to  correct  them.  Counsel  with 
the  teacher  of  your  children  in  regard  to  the  peculiarities  of  their 
minds  and  habits,  so  that  there  may  be  harmony  of  action  in  the 
school  room  and  around  the  fireside.  When  the  State  has  done 
all  it  can,  yom-  sympathy  must  be  had.  "Make  our  schools  as 
free  as  sunlight  and  air — let  wisdom  cry  at  the  corners  of  the 
streets — yet  if  the  home  does  not  love  and  cherish  the  school, 
the  latter  must  stand  as  some  piece  of  mighty  machinery,  grand, 
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glittering,  golden  in  promise,  but  weak  and  imperfect  in  per- 
formance, lacking  that  impelling  power  which  alone  can  set  its 
thousands  of  wheels  in  full  and  fruitful  action." 

SCHOOL   DISCIPLINE. 

There  are  two  extremes  in  the  government  of  the  school-room: 
one  is  the  force  of  the  rod,  the  other  that  of  moral  suasion,  both 
of  which  are  alike  to  be  avoided.  In  the  public  schools  of  San 
Francisco  we  have  endeavored  to  attain  a  healthy  medium.  Most 
of  our  teachers  have  succeeded  in  preserving  good  order,  and  en- 
forcing strict  discipline,  without  frequent  recourse  to  corporal  pun- 
ishment or  undue  severity.  "While1  I  am  a  strong  advocate  of  the 
power  of  moral  suasion  over  the  youthful  mind  and  heart,  yet  I 
do  not  believe  that  the  large  number  of  children  in  our  public 
schools,  collected  from  all  the  discordant  elements  of  society  in 
our  new  city,  can  be  permanently  controlled  by  an}'  measure  of 
mere  love  and  tact  which  the  largest-hearted  teacher  may  possess. 
In  the  arrangement  of  Providence,  law  and  penalty  meet  us 
wherever  we  go.  No  wisdom  or  moral  force  in  rulers  or  admin- 
istrations were  ever  sufficient  of  themselves  to  sustain  an  orderly 
government.  Nations  and  states  need  compulsion,  as  well  as 
advice  and  persuasion.  If  this  be  true  of  men,  it  must  be  espe- 
cially true  of  children,  who  are  only  men  of  smaller  growth  and 
less  discipline.  In  the  school-room,  above  all  places,  there  must 
be  submission  to  rightful  authority.  Children  should  learn  to 
obey  their  instructors  without  questioning  their  acts;  but  while 
teachers  insist  on  obedience,  they  should  also  strive  to  make  the 
school-room  pleasant  and  their  pupils  happy. 

I  have  been  led  to  make  these  remarks  from  observing  a  grow- 
ing disposition  in  our  community  to  question  the  right  of  the 
teacher  to  use  any  force  to  compel  obedience  and  submission. 
The  influence  of  the  teacher  has,  in  some  instances,  been  very 
much  injured  by  undue  interference  of  parents,  and  the  public  crit- 
icism of  the  press.  If  teachers  arc  suspected  of  seventy,  and 
excess  of  punishment,  care  should  be  taken  by  parents,  and 
especially  by  school  officers,  not  to  criticise  the  management  of 
the  school  so  as  to  weaken  the  respect  for  authority,  and  thus 
C 
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unconsciously  multiply  the  causes  for  the  penalty.  If  children, 
when  corrected,  are  allowed  to  suspect  that  the  public  sympathy 
is  with  them,  and  not  with  the  master,  disorder  and  demoraliza- 
tion will  be  the  consequence.  The  only  safe  course  is  to  entrust 
the  teacher  with  authority,  and  then  throw  every  safeguard  around 
the  pupil,  which  is  consistent  with  good  order  and  discipline.  If 
he  abuses  the  trust  and  will  not  be  governed  by  the  dictates  of 
justice  and  humanity  in  the  government  of  the  youth  committed 
to  his  charge,  then  let  the  Board  of  Education  quietly  dismiss 
him  and  obtain  a  better  one. 

In  this  connection  I  desire  to  quote  the  eloquent  and  valuable 
remarks  of  the  Hon.  John  M.  Gregory,  of  Michigan,  in  regard  to 
good  government.  "No  amount  of  mere  teaching  can  compen- 
sate for  a  failure  to  establish  and  maintain  such  quiet  and  system 
as  shall  not  only  facilitate  the  work  of  the  school,  but  send  its 
persuasive  influence  through  all  the  character  and  life  of  the 
pupils.  A  good  government  in  family  or  school  is,  itself,  a  pow- 
erful and  beneficent  educational  influence;  and  rarely  shall  we 
find  a  useless  or  a  troublesome  citizen  coming  forth  from  families 
or  schools  where  such  government  prevails.  Let  the  teacher 
settle  it  in  his  mind  as  a  most  certain  truth,  that  be  is  never  so 
effecfaially  educating  as  when  he  is  maintaining  good  order.  The 
quiet  that  reigns  around  him  settles  into  the  very  souls  of  bis 
pupils,  lending  its  own  calmness  and  power  to  their  minds.  The 
orderly  division  of  time,  and  the  regular  systematic  movement  of 
the  exercises,  comes  to  stamp  its  own  impress  upon  their  mental 
habits.  The  law-abiding  and  orderly  pupil  will  be  an  orderly 
and  law-abiding  citizen,  and  the  quiet,  systematic  methods  of  the 
school  will  follow  him  into  all  the  business  of  life.  Were  good 
family  and  school  government  more  common,  we  should  have 
fewer  turbulent  citizens,  fewer  broils  in  the  streets  or  in  the 
halls  of  Congress." 


GIELS'  HIGH    AND    NORMAL    SCHOOLS. 


BOYS     HIGH    SCHOOL. 

The  Boys'  High  School,  which  is  the  pride  and  ornament  of 
our  public  school  system,  is  in  a  flourishing  condition.  The 
Principal  has  spared  no  labor  or  pains  to  sustain  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  school,  and  advance  its  interests.  The  able  corps 
of  assistant  teachers  have  also  been  earnestly  devoted  to  their 
work.  The  whole  number  in  attendance  diuing  the  year  was 
136,  an  increase  of  12  over  last  year.  The  average  daily  attend- 
ance was  113^,  which  is  an  average  of  22^  to  each  teacher.  The 
number  who  completed  the  course  of  instruction,  and  received 
diplomas,  was  15. 

The  number  who  received  instruction  in  Latin  and  Greek, 
was  42.  As  I  predicted  in  my  last  report,  this  department  of 
the  school 'has  proved  a  great  success.  Since  consolidating  the 
Latin  with  the  Boys'  High  School,  there  has  been  no  objec- 
tion to  teaching  the  classics  in  our  public  schools.  The  pupils 
are  now  better  classified,  and  make  far  better  progress  in 
their  English  studies,  while  they  are  equally  well  taught  in 
Latin  and  Greek.  Since  the  organization  of  the  State  Univer- 
sity, it  will  be  necessary  to  change  the  course  of  instruction  in 
the  High  School,  with  a  special  view  to  prepare  the  pupils 
for  admission  to  the  University.  This  change  will  require  an 
additional  teacher,  to  give  instruction  in  modern  languages. 

A  detailed  statement  of  the  condition  and  success  of  the  Boys' 
and  Girls'  High  Schools  will  be  found  in  the  able  report  of  Dr. 
J.  D.  B.  Stillman,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  High  and  Nor- 
mal Schools,  which  is  published  at  the  close  of  this  report. 

GIRLS'    HIGH   AND   NORMAL   SCHOOL. 

This  school  is  one  of  the  most  important  of  our  educational 
institutions.  During  the  last  }rear  it  has  labored  under  many 
disadvantages  and  inconveniences,  from  want  of  proper  accom- 
modations, which  will  be  obviated  as  soon  as  the  new  building 
now  in  course  of  erection  is  completed.  The  Principal,  and  his 
corps  of  assistant  teachers,  have  proved  themselves  admirably 
adapted  to  the  important  positions  which  they  fill. 
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The  whole  number  enrolled  at  this  school  during  the  year  was 
140,  and  the  average  daily  attendance  was  HAo,  being  231'0  to 
each  teacher  employed.  The  number  of  graduates  this  year  was 
18,  most  of  whom  are  now  either  teaching,  or  are  applicants  for 
positions  in  our  Grammar  and  Primary  Schools. 

Since  the  introduction  of  normal  instruction  in  this  school,  its 
sphere  of  usefulness  has  largely  increased.  In  connection  with 
the  State  Normal  School,  it  now  furnishes  a  full  supply  of  well 
instructed  and  practical  teachers  for  our  public  schools. 

The  Training  School,  under  the  efficient  supervision  of  Mrs. 
A.  E.  DuBois,  has  been  of  great  service  in  drilling  the  young 
ladies  in  the  difficult  art  of  teaching  and  school  government. 
The  popularity  and  success  of  the  graduates  of  the  Girls'  Normal 
School  has  demonstrated  the  wisdom  and  usefulness  of  the  Board 
in  establishing  it.  I  therefore  take  great  pleasure  in  commend- 
ing to  public  favor  this  institution,  which,  if  wisely  encouraged 
and  sustained,  is  destined  to  exercise  a  powerful  influence  in 
promoting  the  usefulness  and  prosj)erity  of  our  public  schools. 
The  instruction  here  imparted  is  disseminated  in  every  school  in 
the  city;  and  that  it  has  proved  a  great  blessing,  we  have  abun- 
dant testimony  in  the  improved  condition  of  our  schools,  and 
the  high  standing  and  scholarship  of  the  teachers. 


GRAMMAR    SCHOOLS. 

The  whole  number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  these  schools  during 
the  past  year  was  4,414;  the  average  number  belonging  was 
3,359,  and  the  average  daily  attendance  was  3,171.  The  whole 
number  of  regular  teachers  at  the  close  of  the  year  was  80,  viz. , 
9  Masters,  2  male  Principals  of  mixed  schools,  1  lady  Principal, 
7  Sub-masters,  10  Head-assistants,  and  51  assistants.  The  num- 
ber of  special  teachers  was  4,  two  for  vocal  music  and  two  for 
drawing. 

The  average  number  of  pupils  to  each  teacher  was  40,  and  the 
average  daily  attendance  was  37.  Two  hundred  and  two  pupils 
have  completed  the  course  of  study  in  the  Grammar  Schools 
during  the  last  year,  and  have  received  certificates  of  graduation. 


GRADE    OF    PUPILS. 
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The  following  table  will  show  the  number  of  first  grade  pupils 
who  graduated  from  each  Grammar  School : 


Name  of  School. 

No.  Examined. 

No.  Graduated. 

Average  Per  Cent, 
of  School. 

Denman  Grammar  School.... 

55 

54 

77 

Rincon            "              "       .... 

37 

26 

70  7-10 

Broadway       "               "       .... 

34 

25 

70  9-10 

Lincoln           "              "       .... 

77 

26 

65  3-10 

Washington  "              "       .... 

12 

12 

77  8-10 

Union              "               "       .... 

16 

6 

67  2-10 

Cosmopolitan  Grammar  School 

33 

28 

71  6-10 

Spring  Valley         "              " 

12 

11 

73 

Mission                   "              " 

14 

14 

75  1-10 

Totals 

290 

202 

72 

At  no  time  in  the  history  of  our  public  schools  has  the  in- 
struction of  the  Grammar  Department  been  more  practical  and 
thorough  than  during  the  year  which  has  just  closed.  The  ex- 
amination in  June  was  the  most  searching  and  thorough  which 
has  ever  been  held  in  San  Francisco.  The  pupils  acquitted 
themselves  well  in  all  the  different  studies,  and  reflected  great  credit 
on  their  efficient  instructors.  The  following  table  shows  the 
number  of  pupils  examined  in  the  Grammar  Schools,  and  the 
number  who  received  the  requisite  percentage  for  promotion : 


Name  of  School. 

No.  Attending. 

No.  Examined. 

No.  Promoted. 

Denman  School 

500 
734 
348 
151 
124 
231 
127 
190 
297 
108 
102 
136 

442 
688 
304 
135 
119 
212 
127 
157 
291 
108 
86 
118 

326 

Lincoln  School 

235 

Rincon  School 

230 

Union  School 

56 
71 

Broadway 

92 

Spring  Valley  School 

67 

Missi'  m  School 

132 

Cosmopolitan  School 

1!»3 

Shotwoll-stivi't  School 

7* 

Tenth-street  School 

M 

North  Cosmopolitan  School  .  .  . 

82 

The  examination  of  all  the  pupils  in  the  grammar  classes  -was 
conducted  in  writing.  Sets  of  questions  were  prepared  by  a 
committee  of  grammar  masters,  upon  all  the  principal  studies 
pursued  in  the  different  grades.     These  papers  contained  from 
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ten  to  twenty-five  simple,  but  practical,  questions,  involving  all 
of  the  important  topics  taught  in  each  study.  A  printed  copy  of 
the  questions  was  given  to  each  pupil  in  the  city,  at  the  same  in- 
stant, so  that  there  could  be  no  collusion  between  the  children 
of  the  different  schools.  After  ample  time  had  been  given  to 
answer  these  questions,  the  written  papers  of  the  pupils  were  all 
collected,  examined,  and  credited  by  different  teachers  assigned 
by  the  Principals.  The  following  credits  were  allowed  in  the 
different  studies  of  the  grammar  grades :  geography,  100;  gram- 
mar, 100,-  arithmetic,  100;  history,  75;  spelling  and  sentence- 
making,  75;  penmanship,  50;  reading,  100;  composition,  100; 
mental  arithmetic,  50;  analysis  of  words,  75;  philosophy,  50; 
physiology,  75;  oral  instruction,  50;  drawing,  50;  map  drawing, 
50;  bookkeeping,  50;  and  music,  50; — making  in  the  aggregate, 
according  to  the  studies  taught  in  each  grade,  1,200  credits  in 
the  first  grade;  1,125  in  the  second  grade;  900  in  the  third  grade, 
and  800  in  the  fourth  grade.  The  percentage  required  for  grad- 
uation from  the  first  grade  was  70,  and  for  promotion  in  the 
other  grades  75. 

While  every  care  possible  has  been  taken  to  make  the  examina- 
tion uniform  throughout  the  city,  yet  the  wide  difference  in  the 
judgment  exercised  by  the  different  teachers  in  crediting  the 
answers,  renders  these  reports  of  the  comparative  standing  of  the 
various  schools  less  satisfactory  than  I  should  desire. 

In  the  past,  some  of  the  grammar  and  primary  teachers  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  marking  the  pupils  too  liberally,  in  order  to 
give  their  schools  a  high  reputation  for  scholarship  and  popularity. 
Promotions  based  upon  such  false  examinations  destroy  the 
classification  of  the  schools,  and  is  a  great  wrong  to  the  pupils, 
who  will  either  be  disgraced  by  failure,  or  overworked  to  com- 
plete the  studies  in  the  higher  grades  to  which  they  have  been 
promoted  before  they  were  properly  prepared.  The  rn'oininence 
at  first  given  to  the  high  percentage  of  each  class  has  established 
a  false  standard  of  success  in  teaching,  which  has  been  a  great 
injury  to  the  progress  of  our  public  schools.  It  is  an  evil  which 
I  trust  the  Board  of  Education  and  all  true  teachers  will  no 
longer  encourage  or  countenance. 

There  have  been  but  few  changes  in  the  grammar  schools  ex- 
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cept  in  the  northern  part  of  the  city.  The  separation  of  the 
sexes  in  the  Washington  and  Union  Schools,  compelled  the  Board 
of  Education  to  establish  a  new  grammar  school  for  girls,  in  the 
Broadway  Primary  school  building,  on  Broadway,  near  Powell 
street.  This  school,  under  the  instruction  of  Prof.  W.  J.  G. 
Williams,  Principal,  and  his  superior  corps  of  teachers,  has  be- 
come very  popular  with  the  pupils  and  people  of  the  district. 
The  Washington  and  Union  Schools  were  also  reorganized  at 
the  commencement  of  the  fiscal  year,  as  boys'  grammar  schools, 
the  former  under  the  efficient  supervision  of  Capt.  L.  D.  Allen, 
and  the  latter  under  Mr.  T.  S.  Myrick.  These  schools,  like  the 
one  on  Broadway,  have  labored  under  many  difficulties  and 
embarrassments,  on  account  of  the  regrading  and  imperfect 
classification  necessitated  by  these  important  changes.  But, 
under  the  management  of  experienced  and  superior  teachers, 
they  have  increased  in  the  favor  and  estimation  of  the  public. 
Their  general  success  has  demonstrated  the  wisdom  and  neces- 
sity of  separating  the  sexes  in  our  public  schools,  and  has 
fully  realized  all  of  the  beneficial  results  which  I  predicted  in 
my  last  report. 

PRIMARY    SCHOOLS. 

The  whole  number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  the  Primary  Schools 
during  the  year  was  14,872;  the  average  number  belonging  was 
10,219/q,  and  the  average  daily  attendance  was  9,448^,.  The 
whole  number  of  regular  teachers  employed  was  214:  the  average 
number  of  pupils  in  each  class  was  56,  and  the  average  daily 
attendance  to  each  teacher  was  48.  The  whole  number  of  pupils 
promoted  to  the  grammar  grades  was  999. 
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Name  of  School. 

.No.  Attending. 

No.  Examined. 

No.  Promoted. 

Denman  School,  Primary  Dep't. 

227 

137 

122 

Lincoln        "            "           " 

225 

204 

122 

Rineon          "             "           " 

209 

129 

115 

WasMngt'n  "            "           " 

163 

146 

32 

Union            "             "           " 

414 

312 

240 

Broadway     "            "           " 

320 

300 

192 

Spring  Valley  School,  Prim.  D't 

269 

243 

186 

Mission                  "           "       " 

404 

289 

173 

Cosmopolitan        "           "       " 

472 

404 

237 

Shotwell-street      "           "       " 

467 

362 

286 

Tenth-street          "           "       " 

411 

265 

196 

N.  Cosmopolitan  "           "       " 

635 

477 

245 

Mason-street  Primary  School . . 

213 

200 

135 

Geary-street  Primary  School . . 

228 

135 

130 

Lincoln  Primary  School 

719 

582 

468 

Tehama  Primary  School 

886 

619 

433 

Fourth-street  Primary  School. . 

544 

426 

369 

Powell-street  Primary  School.  . 

517 

352 

265 

Union  Primary  School 

472 

208 

195 

Pine  and  Larkin  Prim'y  School 

571 

372 

300 

Eighth-street  Primary  School .  . 

608 

399 

302 

Hayes  Valley  Primary  School . . 

292 

200 

139 

City  Training  School 

314 

72 
282 

214 

27 

168 

127 

West  End 

20 

Spring  Valley  Primary 

113 

San  Bruno 

57 

69 

88 

86 

146 

357 

23 

152 

15 
44 
61 
41 
91 
234 
19 
84 

12 

Eairmoruit 

35 

53 

Pine-street 

27 

74 

Bryant-street  Primary 

169 

Ocean  House 

15 

Drumm-street  Primary.  . 

63 

South  San  Francisco 

39 

20 

2 

Our  Primary  schools  are,  in  most  respects,  making  satisfactory 
progress.  Most  of  the  teachers  are  efficient  ladies,  who  have 
labored  zealously  in  the  discharge  of  their  difficult  and  responsi- 
ble duties.  The  Principals  have  exercised  a  thorough  and  wise 
supervision  over  the  teachers  and  children  under  their  charge, 
which  has  had  a  most  salutary  and  beneficial  effect.  Greater 
uniformity  and  efficiency  have  been  secured  in  teaching  the  lower 
grades  than  during  any  previous  year.  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  new  course  of  study,  the  instruction  has  been 
more  practical  and  better  adapted  to  the  wants  and  capacities  of 
the  children  just  commencing  their  studies. 
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In  some  of  the  districts  the  supervision  of  the  Grammar  Mas- 
ters, which  I  recommended  in  my  last  report,  has  had  a  very 
beneficial  and  desirable  effect;  while  in  others  this  important  duty 
has  been  almost  entirely  neglected.  The  examination  of  the 
Fifth  and  Sixth  Grades  was  conducted  in  writing,  the  same  as  in 
the  Grammar  classes.  The  other  classes  were  examined  partly 
in  writing  (on  slates)  and  partly  by  oral  questions,  which  were  pre- 
pared by  Mr.  B.  Marks,  Principal  of  the  Lincoln  Grammar  School. 
These  examinations  are  held  semi-annually,  under  the  general 
supervision  of  the  Grammar  Masters;  and  during  the  last  year 
they  have  been  of  the  most  practical  and  satisfactory  character. 
In  several  instances  entire  classes  have  been  promoted;  while 
generally  the  results  have  reflected  great  credit  upon  teachers  and 
pupils.  Many  of  the  Primary  schools  are  now  suffering  for  want 
of  ample  room  and  suitable  accommodations;  and  unless  the 
Legislature  shall  grant  relief  during  the  coming  session,  the 
Board  of  Education  will  be  unable  to  accommodate  the  large 
number  of  Primary  children  who  will  be  applying  for  admission. 
But,  trusting  to  the  liberality  and  wisdom  of  our  legislators  and 
tax-payers,  I  have  no  fear  that  our  schools  will  be  allowed  to 
suffer  for  want  of  means  to  make  them  useful  and  prosperous. 

While  a  few  of  the  Primary  teachers  have  been  careless  about 
the  ventilation  of  then-  rooms,  yet  I  desire  to  commend  the  great 
majority  of  them  for  the  pains  they  have  taken  to  preserve  the 
health  of  the  children  under  their  charge,  by  allowing  them  plenty 
of  fresh  air.  Great  attention  has  also  been  paid  by  some  of  the 
teachers  to  the  importance  of  teaching  habits  of  neatness  to  little 
children.  The  old  maxim,  that  "  Cleanliness  is  next  to  godli- 
ness," is  particularly  applicable  to  the  school-room.  This  I  re- 
gard as  one  of  the  most  important  lessons  which  youth  can  learn, 
since  no  amount  of  moral  or  intellectual  training  will  be  of  much 
use  where  no  attention  is  paid  to  neatness  and  decorum. 

COSMOPOLITAN   SCHOOLS. 

The  whole  number  of  children  attending  the  Grammar  and 
Primary  departments  of  the  Cosmopolitan  Schools  during  the 
year  was  2,842;  and  the  average  daily  attendance  was  1,884m.    The 
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whole  number  of  teachers  employed  was  41;  and  the  average 
daily  attendance  to  each  teacher  was  46. 

The  great  popularity  and  increase  of  these  schools,  which  have 
"been  so  recently  established,  show  that  the  public  demand  the 
instruction  imparted  in  them.  According  to  the  recommendations 
in  my  last  report,  I  am  still  of  the  opinion  that  less  time  should 
be  devoted  to  the  English  studies,  and  that  greater  attention 
shordd  be  paid  to  teaching  the  French  and  German  languages. 
After  the  pupils  have  passed  through  the  classes  of  the  Primary 
department,  they  should  be  able  to  study  and  recite  in  the  Ger- 
man and  French  languages  their  lessons  in  history,  geography, 
spelling,  arithmetic,  etc.  This  would  give  them  the  ability  to 
think  and  express  their  ideas  in  these  languages  equally  as  well 
as  in  their  own  tongue.  A  foreign  language  thus  impressed 
upon  the  mind  can  never  be  forgotten;  nor  will  children  thus 
trained  and  educated  ever  lose  the  power  to  recall  the  instructions 
of  early  youth. 

I  also  desire  to  recommend  the  Board  of  Education  to  change 
the  rule  now  adopted  in  the  school,  compelling  all  pupils  in  the 
Grammar  department  to  study  both  French  and  German.  It 
requires  much  time  to  master  a  language;  and  there  are  many 
who  desire  to  study  only  one.  I  therefore  think  parents  should 
have  the  right  and  privilege  to  select  which  one  they  wish  their 
children  to  pursue. 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  testify  to  the  zeal  and  ability  with 
which  most  of  the  teachers  have  discharged  their  duties.  If  pro- 
perly organized  and  sustained,  the  Cosmopolitan  Schools  will 
continue  to  advance  in  the  favor  and  estimation  of  a  large  class 
of  our  citizens,  who  desire  their  children  to  receive  a  liberal  and 
finished  education. 

EVENIXG    SCHOOLS. 

Greater  improvement  has  been  made  in  the  Evening  Schools 
during  the  last  year  than  ever  before.  There  has  been  a  large 
increase  in  the  attendance;  and  a  renewed  interest  has  been 
awakened  among  the  pupils  and  the  public,  in  regard  to  Evening 
School  instruction.  The  order  and  decorum  of  most  of  the 
scholars  have  been  most  exemplary.     Quiet  discipline  and  earnest 
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attention  to  study  and  hard  work  in  the  school  room  have  been 
secured  without  any  resort  to  force  or  severity. 

The  average  number  enrolled  during  the  eight  months  of  the 
year,  in  which  all  the  schools  were  in  operation,  was  510 — a  gain 
of  128  over  last  year.  The  highest  number  belonging  at  any  time 
was  758,  requiring  a  corps  of  eighteen  teachers,  with  an  average 
of  forty-two  to  each  teacher.  The  average  daily  attendance  in 
all  the  classes  was  336.  Twelve  classes  were  taught  in  the  Lin- 
coln School  building,  under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  John  Swett, 
Principal;  one  class  was  held  in  the  Shotwell  street  building, 
under  the  instruction  of  Mr.  S.  A.  White;  two  classes  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  city  were  held  in  the  Broadway  Colored 
School  building;  and  one,  for  girls,  was  taught  by  Miss  E.  M. 
Tiebout,  in  the  Girls'  High  School  building,  corner  of  Bush  and 
Stockton  streets.  Two  classes  for  the  colored  people  were  held 
in  the  Washington  School  building  for  six  months,  until  the 
Colored  School  building  for  the  day  scholars  was  opened  on  the 
corner  of  Vallejo  and  Taylor  streets. 

Since  I  have  always  been  a  strong  advocate  of,  and  firm  be- 
liever in,  evening  school  instruction,  it  affords  me  great  pleasiu'e 
to  be  able  to  report  the  great  progress  and  prosperity  of  these 
schools  during  the  last  year.  Most  of  the  teachers  have  devoted 
themselves  to  their  difficult  and  laborious  calling  with  commend- 
able zeal  and  success.  It  is  an  interesting  sight  to  witness  large 
classes  of  young  men,  and  even  old  persons,  eagerly  trying,  for 
the  first  time,  to  learn  to  read  and  write;  and  it  is  equally  aston- 
ishing to  see  the  rapid  progress  which  some  of  them  have  made. 
All  seem  to  evince  a  deep  interest  in  their  studies,  and  a  desire  to 
make  up  for  the  losses  of  early  life. 

COMMERCIAL   CLASS. 

During  the  year  a  Commercial  Evening  class  was  organized 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  a  thorough  business  and  commercial 
education  to  a  large  class  of  young  men  who  are  engaged  in 
workshops  and  stores,  and  who  have  not  the  time  to  attend  the 
day  schools,  or  the  means  to  defray  the  great  expense  for  tuition 
charged  at  the  commercial  colleges. 
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This  class,  which  was  first  organized  by  Mr.  Jos.  O'Connor, 
has  proved  a  great  success.  Instruction  is  not  only  given  in  the 
different  forms  of  bookkeeping,  but  commercial  arithmetic,  and 
all  the  legal  forms  of  ordinary  business,  are  also  thoroughly  taught. 

MECHANICAL   DEALING. 

Since  there  is  a  large  number  of  active  and  intelligent  young 
men  in  our  city,  engaged  in  various  mechanical  pursuits,  who 
desire  to  be  thoroughly  educated  in  the  science  of  their  occupa- 
tions, it  is  important  that  evening  classes  should  be  organized  in 
Mechanical  and  Architectural  Drawing.  There  are,  at  present, 
throughout  the  country  very  few  skilled  and  educated  artisans 
who  are  competent  to  design  or  execute  the  complicated  mechan- 
ism by  which  the  great  manufacturing  and  industrial  resources 
of  the  country  are  now  developed. 

It  is  for  the  purpose  of  securing  to  this  large  class  of  young- 
men,  in  every  large  city,  a  more  practical  business  education, 
which  they  can  carry  into  the  workshop  or  the  counting  house, 
that  I  earnestly  recommend  the  Board  of  Education  to  establish 
commercial  and  mechanical  classes  which,  under  the  charge  of 
competent  and  earnest  teachers,  would  prove  a  great  success. 
The  age  demands  a  more  practical  and  common  sense  education 
than  is  now  given  in  most  of  our  public  or  private  schools.  I 
therefore  hope  and  trust  that  greater  efforts  will  be  made  in  the 
future  to  give  to  each  pupil  attending  our  public  schools,  such  a 
practical  and  business  education  as  will  best  fit  him  to  perform 
all  the  great  duties  of  life,  which  he  may  be  called  upon  to  dis- 
charge. 

According  to  the  views  expressed  in  my  last  annual  report,  I 
still  believe  that  if  properly  organized,  and  governed  by  wise 
rules  and  regulations,  and  under  the  care  of  able  and  zealous 
teachers,  the  evening  schools  of  San  Francisco  cannot  fail  to 
prove  a  great  blessing  to  a  large  number  of  youth  who,  in  early 
life,  have  been  deprived  of  elementary  instruction  and  culture. 
They  should,  therefore,  continue  to  receive  the  fostering  care 
and  liberal  support  of  the  Board  of  Education. 
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CHINESE    SCHOOL. 

The  attempt  to  establish  a  day  school  for  the  Chinese  proved  a 
failure.  The  Board  of  Education,  therefore,  opened  an  evening 
school  for  this  class  of  our  population,  which,  under  the  instruc- 
tion of  Mr.  William  M.  Dye,  has  been  quite  popular  and  successful. 
The  whole  number  of  pupils  enrolled  was  277;  the  average  daily 
attendance  was  29i;  thus  showing  the  fluctuating  character  of 
the  school.  Most  of  the  pupils  only  remain  in  school  until  they 
learn  to  speak  and  write  a  little  English,  when  they  leave  to  ob- 
tain lucrative  positions  as  clerks  and  interpreters  for  their  coun- 
trymen. The  school  is  doing  good,  and  I  trust  will  continue  to 
receive  the  liberal  support  of  the  Board  of  Education. 

COLOEED    SCHOOL. 

The  whole  number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  this  school  during  the 
year  was  91,  with  an  average  daily  attendance  of  25^. 

On  account  of  the  removal  of  the  colored  school  building  from 
its  former  location  on  Broadway,  and  the  dissatisfaction  of  the 
colored  people  at  the  change,  the  school  has  been  very  much  dis- 
organized. It  is  now  permanently  located  on  the  corner  of  Val- 
lejo  and  Taylor  streets,  where  it  is  rapidly  filling  up,  and  where, 
I  trust,  it  will  prosper  in  quietness  and  peace.  The  average 
scholarship  is  fair,  considering  the  very  irregular  attendance  of 
the  pupils. 

Mrs.  Georgia  Washburn,  the  Principal,  has  labored  hard  and 
efficiently  to  advance  the  usefulness  of  the  school,  and  deserves 
the  thanks  of  the  community  for  the  care  and  interest  she  has 
taken  in  the  instruction  of  the  pupils  under  her  charge. 

CO-EDUCATION    OF    THE    SEXES. 

As  I  predicted  in  my  last  annual  report,  the  separation  of  the 
sexes  in  all  our  large  Grammar  schools  in  the  central  portion  of 
the  city,  has  met  with  the  most  flattering  success  and  approval. 

The  change  has  been  so  popular  that  the  Principals  in  nearly 
all  of  the  primary  schools  have  applied  for  permission  to  separate 
the  boys  and  girls,  and  to  teach  them  in  different  rooms.     The 
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Principal  of  the  Spring  Valley  Grammar  school  has  also  intro- 
duced this  change  in  the  school  under  his  charge,  and  with  the 
most  satisfactory  results.  As  soon  as  proper  school  accommoda- 
tions can  he  furnished,  I  cannot  too  strongly  urge  the  necessity 
of  separating  the  sexes  in  the  Mission,  Shotwell-street,  North 
Cosmopolitan,  and  South  Cosmopolitan  Grammar  schools,  and 
thus  complete  this  system  of  separate  education  in  all  of  our  pub- 
lic schools.  It  is  demanded  by  the  popular  voice  of  the  present, 
and  the  experience  of  the  past. 

I  expressed  my  own  views  at  length,  upon  this  important  sub- 
ject, in  my  last  report.  I  shall,  therefore,  confine  myself  at 
present  to  a  few  cpiotations  from  distinguished  educators  in 
the  East.  I  believe  with  the  lamented  Dr.  Nott,  President  of 
the  Union  College,  that  "  A  difference  of  sex,  and  of  destination 
through  the  entire  life,  has,  in  the  judgment  of  mankind,  been 
thought  to  require  a  difference  in  the  distinctive  attributes  to  be 
called  into  exercise,  and  the  peculiar  type  of  character  to  be 
formed.  Delicacy  of  sentiment,  a  feeling  of  dependence,  and  a 
shrinking  from  the  public  view,  are  attributes  sought  for  in  the 
one  sex;  in  the  other,  decision  of  character,  self-reliance,  a  feel- 
ing of  personal  independence,  and  a  willingness  to  meet  oppo- 
sition and  encounter  difficulties.  It  is  not  easy  to  see  how 
appliances  for  the  production  of  such  opposite  results  can  be 
furnished  by  the  same  agencies,  at  the  same  time,  and  in  the 
same  school  room.  Nor  is  it  easy  to  see  how  young,  suscejitible, 
and  inexperienced  individuals  of  different  sexes  can  be  daily 
brought  into  familiar  intercourse,  and  subjected  to  such  common 
appliances,  in  the  absence  of  parental  supervision,  without 
endangering  alike  their  virtue  and  their  happiness.  Whatever 
economy,  convenience,  and  beneficial  results  may  be  expected 
from  the  co-education  of  youth  of  different  sexes,  there  are,  it 
must  be  admitted,  great  difficulties  to  be  overcome,  and  great 
dangers  to  be  guarded  against,  in  carrying  such  a  system  into 
effect;  and  besides,  whatever  might  be  thus  gained  to  manners 
by  diminished  rudeness  in  the  one  sex,  would,  it  is  to  be  feared, 
be  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  loss  of  native  modesty  in 
the  other." 

The  Committee  appointed  to  investigate  the  propriety  of  co-ed- 
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ucating  the  sexes  in  the  University  of  Michigan,  reported  the 
following  as  the  conclusion  of  their  labors,  which  is  peculiarly 
applicable  to  San  Francisco:  " That  co-education  would  tend  to 
unwonian  the  women,  and  thus  produce  deplorable  effects  in  all 
spheres  of  life,  private  and  national.  That  we  live  in  a  period 
in  which  there  is  already  a  marked  tendency  towards  unreserve 
and  boldness  in  fashion,  taste,  literature,  and  intercourse,  in 
which  rude  publicity  has  invaded  many  spheres  where  privacy 
and  reserve  ought  to  rule,  and  that  success  of  this  move  [the 
admission  of  young  ladies  to  the  University]  would  equally  pro- 
mote this  boldness  and  inopportune  publicity,  and  injure  the 
commonwealth,  which  is  deeply  interested  in  the  true  position 
and  important  activity  of  woman;  and  it  would  thus  tend  to 
lower  the  woman  instead  of  elevating  her.  That  what  we  stand 
in  need  of  is  the  truthful,  high-minded,  Christian  woman,  whose 
refinement  does  not  interfere  with  broadly  acknowledged  duty; 
that  we  stand  in  need  of  womanly  earnestness  and  delicacy, 
equally  far  removed  from  the  unmeaning  doll  of  fashion,  and 
from  unsexed  manishness." 

■ 

MUSIC   AXD    DRAWING. 

No  city  in  the  country  has  been  more  liberal,  or  has  given 
more  earnest  attention  to  music  and  drawing  than  San  Francisco. 

TVe  have  early  adopted  the  principle,  that  the  province  of  the 
public  school  is  not  merely  to  impart  information  and  educate 
the  mind  to  habits  of  thought  and  investigation  in  the  domain  of 
the  sciences,  but  above  these,  and  of  vastly  more  importance  to 
the  elevation  and  refinement  of  society,  is  the  development  of 
the  emotional  and  resthetical  natures  of  youth.  Our  public 
schools  should  not  only  send  out  those  who  are  sufficiently  edu- 
cated to  do  business  and  accumulate  wealth,  but  also  those  of  a 
higher  type, — men  and  women  of  refinement  and  taste,  ami  with 
cultivated  manners  and  noble  sentiments.  No  curriculum  of 
study,  even  for  common  school  instruction,  should  therefore  be 
confined  to  mathematics,  the  sciences,  and  language. 

Drawing  cultivates  the  hand  that  executes  and  the  eye  that 
sees;  it  stimulates  the  perceptive  faculties  and  opens  up  A  new 
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world  of  enjoyment,  by  developing  a  love  for  the  grand  and 
beautiful.  Nothing  is  so  desirable  as  a  systematic  training  of  the 
eye.  It  enables  the  child  to  enjoy  the  voyage  of  life,  and  to 
appreciate  the  beauties  of  nature  everywhere  around  him. 

' '  The  study  of  music  also  elevates  and  quickens  our  percep- 
tions— it  refines  and  soothes  the  wayward  and  turbulent  passions; 
it  nerves  the  heart  to  deeds  of  valor  and  heroism;  it  appeals  to 
our  highest  and  keenest  sensibilities, — tends  to  promote  our 
happiness,  and  develops  sentiments  of  patriotism  and  love  of 
country." 

That  most  children  are  capable  of  this  higher  cultivation,  can 
be  fully  attested  by  visiting  any  of  our  High  or  Grammar  schools. 
During  the  last  annual  examination,  the  display  of  drawings 
executed  by  the  pupils  of  the  different  schools  was  the  most  in- 
teresting part  of  the  exhibition.  Some  of  the  specimens  in  pencil 
and  crayon  gave  evidence  of  superior  instruction,  and  showed 
merit  of  a  high  order,  which  reflected  great  credit  on  the  pupils 
and  drawing  masters.  The  music  in  our  public  schools  has  also 
elicited  the  highest  praise  from  all  who  have  ever  listened  to  the 
singing  exercises  of  some  of  o\ir  best  drilled  classes.  Since  the 
results  of  the  examination  in  drawing  and  music  are  now  counted 
in  with  all  the  other  studies,  for  promotion,  greater  interest  has 
been  manifested  in  these  important  branches  of  every  finished 
education.  If  this  course  of  instruction  is  continued  and  these 
branches  receive  the  support  of  teachers,  and  the  fostering  care 
of  the  Board  of  Education,  but  few  pupils  will  go  through  our 
schools  without  receiving  an  education  in  music  and  drawing, 
which  cannot  fail  to  prove  a  great  som'ce  of  profit  and  pleasure 
in  after  life. 

COXCERT    EXERCISES. 

These  exercises  when  properly  conducted  are  interesting  and 
instructive;  but  when  carried  to  excess,  as  they  are  in  some  of 
our  primary  classes,  the  system  is  an  injiuy  and  nuisance  which 
should  be  prohibited  by  the  Board  of  Education. 

The  simultaneous  method  may  be  used  to  advantage  in  teach- 
ing beginners  object  lessons  from  the  tablets,  reading,  spelling, 
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and  arithmetic  tables;  but  great  care  should  be  taken  by  the 
teacher  that  all  the  pupils  engage  in  it  with  the  greatest  interest 
and  attention.  If  not  properly  directed  and  checked,  the  class 
is  liable  to  run  into  a  sing  song  tone,  an  evil  which  should  be 
carefully  avoided  in  the  instruction  of  children.  Unless  the 
lesson  is  recited  in  a  natural  tone  of  voice,  and  the  operation  is 
slow,  so  as  to  give  trine  for  thought  and  reflection,  it  weakens 
and  injures  the  intellect,  and  renders  the  exercise  a  mere 
machine-like  operation.  When  teaching  is  purely  simultaneous 
there  can  be  but  little  contact  of  mind  with  mind,  which  should 
give  to  every  system  of  instruction  its  highest  character.  The 
great  object  of  all  instruction  in  the  school  room  should  be  to 
educate  the  individuality  of  each  child;  and  it  is  because  there 
is  danger  in  the  effect  which  concert  exercises  would  have  upon 
the  mind  that  I  desire  to  caution  the  principals  of  our  primary 
schools  to  exercise  the  greatest  care  and  firmness  in  requiring 
the  young  and  inexperienced  teachers  under  their  charge  to  be 
sparing  of  its  use. 

COURSE  OF  STUDY. 

The  new  course  of  study  has  stood  the  test  of  another  year's 
practical  application  in  the  school  room,  and  with  few  exceptions 
has  received  the  indorsement  of  the  teachers,  and  the  approval 
of  the  pupils  and  parents.  A  few  complain  that  the  course  re- 
quires too  much  of  the  pupils'  time,  both  in  and  out  of  school, 
and  that  the  health  of  the  pupils  is  often  seriously  impaired  by 
excessive  study.  While  others,  and  a  far  larger  number,  find 
fault  because  their  children  do  not  advance  rapidly  enough; 
that  the  lessons  are  too  short,  and  that  the  promotions  should 
be  more  frequent.  Both  of  these  complaints  are  sometimes 
founded  in  justice;  especially  is  this  too  frequently  the  case  with 
pupils  who  are  not  properly  graded  when  they  first  enter  the 
school.  But  the  most  perfect  course  of  study  and  system  of 
education  which  can  be  devised  will  have  defects  which  can  only 
be  remedied  by  time  and  experience.  Especially  is  it  the  case 
in  San  Francisco,  where  the  Board  of  Education  is  under  the 
necessity  of  appointing  teachers  who  have  never  had  any  experi- 
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ence,  or  have  never  received  any  special  preparation  for  their 
difficult  and  responsible  calling-.  Following  this  line  of  thought, 
I  quote  from  the  able  report  of  Hon.  John  Hancock,  Superin- 
tendent of  the  public  schools  of  Cincinnati,  upon  the  importance 
of  the  mission  of  the  teacher: 

"We  may  devise  systems  of  schools,  courses  of  stud}",  and 
methods  of  instruction,  superior  to  all  that  have  gone  before; 
and,  however  beautiful  they  may  be  in  theory,  or  correct  in  phi- 
losophy, unless  they  have  the  true  teacher  to  apply  them,  they 
will  all  come  to  naught.  The  teacher  is  the  great  central  fact  of 
the  school  room,  around  which  all  other  facts  must  group  and 
subordinate  themselves.  He  must  be  something  beyond  the 
mere  imitator  of  models — he  must  be  a  thinker  and  full  of  ma- 
terial of  thought.  He  must  be  something  beyond  the  mere  intel- 
lectual task-master,  content  to  perform  his  weary  daily  round, 
as  his  predecessors  have  performed  it  before  him.  He  must 
learn  to  recognize  the  material  upon  which  he  is  to  work;  learn 
that  '  mind  grows  not  like  a  vegetable  (by  Laving  its  roots  littered 
by  a  dry  etymological  compost),  but  like  a  spirit,  by  mysterious 
contact  with  spirit,  thought  kindling  itself  at  the  fire  of  liv- 
ing thought.'  He  must  learn  that  '  the  science  of  education,'  as 
Pestalozzi  has  it,  is  a  theory  of  stimulation,  or  the  right  a}^plica- 
tion  of  the  best  motives.  And  if  this  should  be  true  of  every 
teacher  employed  by  the  Board,  how  much  more  should  it  be  < 
true  of  the  Principals  of  our  schools,  who  have  in  their  resrjec- 
tive  schools  the  fashioning,  in  a  large  measure,  of  the  characters 
of  hundreds,  even  thousands  of  youth.  In  our  organization  of 
schools  he  occupies  a  high  and  honorable  position.  As  a  super- 
intendent, his  duties  extend  beyond  and  embrace  far  more  than 
those  of  him  who  gives  instruction  only.  He  ought  to  be  a  man 
of  such  power  that  his  influence  should  be  a  constant  presence, 
extending  from  the  highest  grade  of  his  school  to  the  lowest, 
permeating  all,  and  following  his  pupils  to  their  homes.  His 
should  be  the  mind  to  direct  the  labor  of  his  associates  in  such 
a  way  as  to  give  unity  of  design  to  the  instruction  of  every  de- 
partment. He  ought  to  be  not  only  an  earnest  and  thoughtful 
teacher,  but  should  be  one  whose  mind  and  nature  have  been 
broadened  and  liberalized  by  a  generous  culture.     He  ought  to 
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know  how  to  teach  any  subject  or  grade  in  his  school  better  than 
any  teacher  of  that  subject  or  grade.' ' 

GENEEAL    KNOWLEDGE    AND    USEFUL   INSTRUCTION. 

While  our  public  schools  should  be  managed  to  elevate  the 
people  morally  and  intellectually,  we  should  never  forget,  in 
training  the  mind  and  heart,  that  a  good  education  does  not 
consist  exclusively  in  knowledge,  however  accurate  and  exten- 
sive, of  certain  mathematical  and  scientific  studies,  which  may 
be  prescribed  in  the  most  complete  course  of  study.  There  is 
a  great  variety  of  facts  and  information,  which  the  teacher  must 
impart  to  the  youth  under  his  charge,  in  order  to  educate  and 
prepare  them  to  discharge  the  varied  duties  and  responsibilities 
of  life. 

Every  true  educator  will  gather  his  great  lessons  of  instruction 
from  the  passing  events  of  the  world  around  him.  The  progress 
of  discovery  and  invention,  and  the  application  of  these  great 
agencies  to  the  advancement  of  civilization  and  the  promotion  of 
industrial  resources  of  the  country,  should  form  an  essential  part 
of  the  education  of  the  young.  Social  and  political  economy, 
and  the  general  theoiy  of  our  government,  should  be  early  taught 
to  the  pupils  of  our  schools.  The  boys  in  our  city  should  be 
made  familiar  with  the  different  trades  and  professions  by  which 
communities  and  individuals  acquire  wealth,  or  obtain  a  daily 
support.  We  should  not  only  teach  that  labor  is  honorable  and 
necessary,  but  we  should  also  instruct  the  youth  of  our  land  how 
to  intelligently  direct  their  labor  to  advance  their  own  interests 
and  prosperity,  and  to  promote  the  general  welfare  of  society. 
The  school  room  should  be  a  practical  workshop,  to  mould  and 
adjust  the  complex  machinery  of  the  youthful  mind  and  char- 
acter, for  the  varied  cares  and  duties  of  life;  and  no  system  of 
public  instruction  will  ever  prove  successful,  and  subserve  the 
best  interests  of  progress  and  humanity,  wThich  fails  to  impart 
these  great  lessons  of  wisdom  and  economy. 

These  remarks  are  equally  true  of  the  instruction  of  the  young 
ladies  of  our  country.  There  is  a  growing  demand  for  a  more 
practical  education  in  our  schools  for  girls,  which  should  be  more 
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specially  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  future  life.  The  great 
social  questions  which  now  agitate  the  country,  in  regard  to  the 
rights  and  duties  of  woman,  should  command  our  interest  and 
attention.  Since  her  sphere  of  action  is  so  different  from  that  of 
man,  I  can  see  no  good  reason  for  adopting  the  same  course  of 
study  for  the  girls  and  boys;— especially  is  this  the  case  in  regard 
to  mathematics,  which  but  few  young  ladies,  except  teachers,  will 
ever  be  required  to  use  to  any  great  extent  in  after  life.  As  a 
mental  discipline,  other  studies  of  far  more  practical  utility  and 
pleasure,  might  be  substituted;  such  as  moral  philosophy,  rheto- 
ric, and  foreign  languages. 

At  present  but  little  attention  is  paid  to  educating  our  daugh- 
ters for  the  important  domestic  duties  of  life.  The  great  ten- 
dency of  the  age,  in  regard  to  female  education,  is  towards  two 
extremes: — the  one,  the  "unmeaning  doll  of  fashion;"  the  other, 
the  mental  acquirements  and  self-reliance  necessary  for  the 
forum  or  the  professions;  both  of  which  should  be  avoided  in 
our  public  schools,  where  the  great  object  and  high  aim  should 
be  to  lay  the  foundations  of  such  a  practical  education  as  will 
prepare  our  girls  to  sustain  and  support  themselves  in  adversity 
as  well  as  in  prosperity.  We  need  such  an  education  as  will  fit 
them  to  adorn  society,  and  at  the  same  time  make  them  indepen- 
dent of  the  caprices  of  fortune.  As  one  means  to  this  end,  I 
desire  to  recommend  the  propriety  of  teaching  plain  and  orna- 
mental needlework  in  our  public  schools.  It  is  quite  an  impor- 
tant feature  of  female  education  in  Eastern  cities,  and  I  can  see 
no  good  reason  why  it  should  not  receive  a  prominent  place  in 
the  instruction  given  in  our  girls'  schools.  In  connection  with 
modern  improvements  in  this  most  appropriate  and  graceful  de- 
partment of  female  industry  and  skill,  it  cannot  fail  to  be  of 
great  practical  utility  and  worth. 

LIBRARIES. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  volumes  in  the  differ- 
ent libraries  belonging  to  the  public  schools  of  San  Francisco  at 
the  close  of  the  present  school  year.     The  library  fund  for  1869, 
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amounting  to  $2,338.50,  has  not  yet  been  distributed  to,  the  differ- 
ent grammar  and  high  schools,  for  the  purchase  of  books . 

No.  of  vols 

Teachers'  Library  in  the  rooms  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation    1,500 

Boys'  High  School 371 

Girls'  High  School 250 

Lincoln  Grammar  School 691 

Denman  Grammar  School 400 

Rincon  Grammar  School 245 

Washington  Grammar  School 400 

Union  Grammar  School 213 

Cosmopolitan  Grammar  School 320 

Shotwell-street  School 154 

North  Cosmopolitan  School 240 

Tenth-street  School 2 

Spring  Valley  Grammar  School 137 

Broadway  Grammar  School 150 

City  Training  School 15 

Mission  Grammar  School 170 


Total 5,258 


These  books  are  distributed  to  the  most  deserving  members  of 
each  class,  as  rewards  for  excellence  in  scholarship  and  correct 
deportment.  These  libraries,  although  limited  to  a  few  volumes, 
have  already  been  of  great  service  in  stimulating  the  pupils  to  a 
renewed  interest  in  their  schools,  and  to  a  greater  devotion  and 
earnestness  to  study.  I  think  that  none  of  the  money  devoted  to 
the  cause  of  education  is  more  profitably  expended  than  that  which 
is  paid  for  books.  They  are  the  cheapest  of  all  educators.  The 
inspiring  influence  of  libraries  upon  teachers  and  pupils,  has  been 
a  theme  of  fruitful  discussion  among  the  leading  educators  of 
the  older  States  of  our  country.  The  Hon.  John  M.  Gregory,  of 
Michigan,  speaking  of  the  value  of  libraries,  Bays: 

"  Our  school  system  must  ever  fail  to  produce  its  full  and  best 
fruits,  if  the  knowledge  gained  by  the  pupils  in  their  school  days, 
is  not  enlarged  and  ripened  by  continued  acquisitions  of  later 
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years.  It  will  be 'of  slight  avail  that  they  learn  to  read,  if  no 
taste  fur  heading  is  acquired.  It  is  evident  that  the  chief  value 
of /our  schools  is  to  "be  estimated,  not  from  what  they  cause  the 
pupil  to  know  as  a  pupil,  but  what  they  make  him  capable  of 
learning  in  manhood;  but  unless  he  goes  on  in  manhood  to  use 
this  power  of  learning,  the  richest  value  of  education  is  lost. 
To  enkindle  this  taste  for  reading — this  thirst  for  knowledge — in 
the  young,  and  to  keep  it  alive  and  in  exercise  in  the  adult,  we 
must  have  libraries.  Who  ever  imbibed  a  love  of  reading  from 
an  arithmetic  or  grammar,  or  from  a  common  school  reading 
book,  with  its  meagre  scraps  of  literature  ?  If  we  would  have 
the  children  of  our  schools  catch  a  taste  for  reading,  such  as  will 
make  them  constant  visitors  to  the  fountains  of  learning,  and 
shall  keep  them  students  and  scholars  when  their  school  days 
are  ended,  we  must  provide  them  books,  libraries,  near  at  hand 
and  full  of  the  rich  volumes  of  history,  biography,  poetry,  elo- 
quence and  science  with  which  our  literature  is  loaded.  We 
must  teach  them  the  way  to  those  great  halls  of  learning — those 
schools  for  all — which  the  wise  and  the  gifted  of  all  ages  have 
built  in  their  books,  for  the  instruction  of  humanity  itself. 
The  love  of  books  is  only  to  be  obtained  from  the  reading 
of  books." 

Says  Horace  Mann  :  "  No  one  thing  will  contribute  more 
to  intelligent  reading  in  our  schools,  than  a  well  selected  libra- 
ry; and,  through  intelligence,  the  library  will  also  contribute 
to  rhetorical  ease,  grace  and  expressiveness.  Wake  up  a  child 
to  a  consciousness  of  power  and  beauty,  and  you  might  as  easily 
confine  Hercules  to  a  distaff,  or  bind  Apollo  to  a  tread-mill,  as 
to  confine  his  spirit  within  the  mechanical  round  of  a  school 
room,  where  such  mechanism  still  exists.  Let  a  child  read  and 
understand  such  stories  as  the  friendship  of  Damon  and  Pythias, 
the  integrity  of  Aristides,  the  fidelity  of  Begulus,  the  purity  of 
Washington,  the  invincible  perseverance  of  Franklin,  and  he 
will  think  differently  and  act  differently  all  the  days  of  his  life. 
Let  boys  and  girls  of  sixteen  years  of  age  read  an  intelligent  and 
popular  treatise  on  astronomy  and  geology,  and  from  that  day 
new  heavens  will  bend  over  their  heads,  and  a  new  earth  will 
spread  out  beneath  their  feet.     A  mind  accustomed  to  go  rejoic- 
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ing  over  the  splendid  regions  of  the  material  universe,  or  to  lux- 
uriate in  the  richer  worlds  of  thought,  can  never  afterwards  read 
lite  a  wooden  machine — a  thing  of  cranks  and  pipes — to  say 
nothing  of  the  pleasures  and  utility  it  will  realize." 

SUPERINTENDENT  AND  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION. 

Since  the  propriety  of  reorganizing  the  Board  of  Education,  and 
of  appointing  a  Deputy  Superintendent  will  probably  be  brought 
before  the  next  Legislature,  I  trust  I  shall  be  pardoned  for  re- 
producing a  part  of  my  last  report  upon  this  subject. 

The  duties  of  the  Superintendent  have  become  so  varied  and 
arduous  that  it  is  impossible  to  discharge  them  with  credit  to 
himself  or  with  profit  and  satisfaction  to  the  public.  During  the 
last  year  he  has  made  1,220  visits  to  the  different  public  schools, 
being  a  monthly  average  of  111. 

"By  law,  he  is  required  to  keep  himself  acquainted  with  the 
progress  of  public  education  in  other  cities,  to  enable  him  to 
suggest  improvements  and  remedy  defects  in  the  public  schools 
of  San  Francisco.  He  is  to  advise  the  teachers  as  to  the  best 
methods  of  instruction  and  discipline,  and  for  this  purpose  he 
is  required  to  hold  teachers'  institutes.  He  shall  exercise  a  gen- 
eral supervision  over  all  the  public  schools,  and  visit  and  examine 
each  of  the  308  classes  once  in  three  months,  which  is  an  impos- 
sibility, if  be  performs  a  tithe  of  his  other  duties.  He  shall  pre- 
pare and  examine  all  the  record  books  in  the  department,  and 
be  always  ready  to  render  any  aid  or  perform  any  duty  required 
of  him  by  the  different  committees  of  the  Board  of  Education. 
He  shall  also  have  a  general  charge  of  the  disbursements  of  the 
Department,  which  now  amount  to  over  $400,000  a  year.  But  I 
do  not  speak  so  much  of  his  duties  which  are  denned  by  statute, 
as  I  do  of  the  requirements  of  custom  and  public  expectation. 
He  should  be  always  in  his  office  to  hear  the  complaints  '^  dis- 
appointed and  indignant  parents,  and  decide  trifling  disputes 
which  should  never  be  known  outside  of  the  school  room.  He 
must  listen  to  the  merits  and  claims  of  the  numerous  applicants  for 
positions,  from  janitors  to  the  highest  officers  in  the  Department, 
and  receive  the  malediction  of  all  disappointed  candidates,  and 
not  unfrequently  of  the  successful  ones,  if  they  succeed  against 
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his  supposed  opposition.  In  the  language  of  my  predecessor, 
'  He  must  listen  to  everybody's  wants  and  complaints ;  accom- 
modate all  and  displease  none;  cater  to  caprices;  combat,  yet 
often  succumb  to,  prejudices;  defy  opposition,  yet  often  yield  to 
it;  be  everywhere;  do  everything  and  know  everything;  or  else 
he  is  a  very  negligent,  unfaithful,  unkind,  unjust,  and  short- 
coming Superintendent/ 

"His  real  duties,  that  of  superintending  and  supervising  the 
instruction  and  education  of  the  youth  attending  our  public 
schools,  must  necessarily  be  very  much  neglected  while  attend- 
ing to  the  other  numerous  duties  of  his  office." 

DEPUTY    SUPERINTENDENT. 

"  The  rapid  growth  of  the  School  Department,  even  under  the 
most  perfect  organization,  renders  it  necessary  that  he  should  be 
relieved  of  many  duties  now  devolving  upon  him.  I  therefore 
desire  to  recommend  the  necessity  of  appointing  a  Deputy  Super- 
intendent to  attend  to  the  general  duties  and  business  of  the  office, 
so  that  the  Superintendent  may  devote  his  entire  attention  to  his 
appropriate  and  legitimate  duties  of  visiting  schools,  advising 
with  teachers  and  pupils,  and  supervising  the  organization  and 
classification  of  the  School  Department.  There  is  abundant 
labor  to  perform,  which  will  profitably  occupy  the  time  and  at- 
tention of  both  officers. 

' '  At  the  last  session  of  the  Legislature  the  Board  of  Education 
prepared  a  bill  Avhich  provided  for  the  appointment  of  a  Deputy 
Superintendent  and  the  reorganizing  of  the  Board,  making  the 
term  of  election  three  years,  so  that  not  more  than  one-third  of 
the  new  directors  should  be  elected  each  year,  thus  always  re- 
taining a  majority  of  the  old  and  experienced  members  in  the 
Board.  This  wise  and  meritorious  bill,  which  passed  the  Assem- 
bly, was  defeated  in  the  Senate  through  partisan  opposition  and 
misrepresentation.  But  I  hope  and  trust  that  some  provision  of 
this  kind  will  receive  the  fair  and  liberal  consideration  of  the 
next  Legislature  and  become  a  law.  According  to  the  present 
statutes,  one-half  of  the  Board  is  elected  yearly,  but  in  reality 
there  are  always  a  majority;  this  year  there  will  be  nine  mem- 
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bers,  or  three-quarters  of  the  Board,  elected.  This  constant 
change  and  introducing-  inexperienced  members  in  the  Board  of 
Education  will  render  the  School  Department  liable  to  great 
change?  and  revolutions,  which  must  endanger  the  stability  and 
usefulness  of  the  public  schools.  In  this  connection  I  desire  to 
urge  the  propriety  and  justice  of  paying  the  members  of  the 
Board  of  Education  for  their  sendees.  Most  of  the  members 
are  actively  engaged  in  some  employment  for  a  livelihood,  and 
can  therefore  ill  afford  to  spend  their  time  from  business  to  at- 
tend to  the  increasing  duties  of  their  office. 

"The  School  Department  has  now  grown  to  such  large  pro- 
portions that  it  requires  much  of  each  director's  time  and  atten- 
tion to  properly  discharge  the  duties  of  his  office;  especially  is 
this  the  case  with  the  members  of  certain  committees,  such  as 
those  belonging  to  the  Committee  on  School  Houses  and  Sites, 
the  Committee  on  Classification,  etc.  It  is,  therefore,  neither 
just  nor  fair  to  expect  their  services  unless  they  are  properly  re- 
munerated. The  public  receives  the  benefit  of  their  labor  and 
should  as  liberally  pay  them  in  proportion  to  the  duties  required 
as  other  public  officers  receive  for  their  services." 

CONCLUSION. 

In  reviewing  the  histoiw  of  the  School  Department  for  the  last 
year,  I  have  endeavored  to  present  such  statistics  and  sugges- 
tions as  would  be  of  general  interest  to  the  public.  The  stability 
and  prosperity  of  our  public  schools  should  inspire  all  with  hope, 
and  cheer  every  heart  with  gratitude.  Eroni  a  feeble  beginning 
of  two  teachers  and  less  than  a  hundred  scholars,  we  have  within 
a  score  of  years  increased  to  over  three  hundred  teachers,  and 
nineteen  thousand  pupils.  The  history  of  civilization  has  no 
parallel.  If  our  progress  in  education  is  a  true  index  of  the  pro- 
gress of  the  people  in  character,  power  and  resources,  then  should 
every  citizen  feel  a  just  pride  in  these  evidences  of  prosperity  and 
future  greatness. 

To  the  officers  of  the  School  Department  our  fellow  citizens 
have  delegated  the  responsibility  of  watching  over  these  schools, 
and  of  laying  broad  and  generous  the  foundation  of  an  educa- 
tional system  which  should  ever  continue  to  develop  a  higher 
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moral  and  intellectual  life.  Let  us  then  perform  our  duty  faith- 
fully, and  seek  to  breathe  into  them  all  possible  efficiency.  Let 
us  jealously  guard  them  against  all  sectionalism.  Let  us  suffer 
no  sectarianism,  strife,  or  bitterness  ever  to  enter  them.  "Let 
the  spirit  pervading  them  be  as  broad  as  the  ocean,  and  as  free 
and  as  pure  as  the  air  above."  Let  them  be  kept  aloof  from 
party  or  j>olitics.  Let  them  be  wisely  guided  and  guarded.  Let 
them  be  held  steadily  to  their  proper  and  higher  work,  and  let 
no  cost  be  spared  in  supplying  them  with  whatever  may  be 
necessary  for  its  accomplishment.  Then  will  our  institutions  of 
learning  prove  a  blessing  to  our  city,  an  honor  to  our  educators, 
and  a  benefaction  to  the  Commonwealth. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

JAMES  DENMAN, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Schools. 


REPORT  OE  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  HIGH  AND  NORMAL 

SCHOOLS. 


BOYS'  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

The  attention  of  the  Board  is  earnestly  called  to  the  condition 
of  the  Boys'  High  School  building.  Some  provision  must  be 
made  for  this  school  before  the  opening  of  the  next  school  year. 
The  utmost  number  of  seats  that  can  be  furnished  at  present  is 
120;  number  of  pupils  last  year  was  118;  number  in  attendance 
this  year  is  150,  and  provision  must  be  made  the  next  for  S00. 
If  order  and  efficiency  are  to  be  maintained  in  this  school,  some- 
thing must  be  clone  for  its  relief.  The  building  never  was  a  suit- 
able one  for  a  public  school.  Originally  a  small,  flimsily  con- 
structed church  building  of  the  early  era,  it  was  enlarged  by  the 
addition  of  an  imposing  front,  which,  while  it  furnished  four 
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small  rooms  for  class  rooms,  too  small  for  their  present  purpose, 
answered  very  well  for  the  small  beginning,  but  is  totally  inade- 
quate to  the  present  wants,  and  classes  are  now  forced  to  assem- 
ble in  the  basement  thoroughfare,  which,  when  winter  comes, 
can  be  made  comfortable  only  with  great  difficulty  and  consider- 
able expense.  Yet  I  have  been  reluctant  to  recommend  any  ex- 
pense for  alterations  when  the  whole  thing  is  so  utterly  bad,  for 
it  would  be  poor  economy  to  expend  anything  on  the  old  build- 
ing. The  truest  economy  will  be  to  erect  a  suitable  building  to 
meet  the  wants  of  the  school  for  some  years  to  come. 

Some  complaint  has  been  made  about  overwork  in  some  of  the 
classes,  but,  upon  investigation,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the 
complaint  is  not  well  founded.  One  difficulty  encountered  is 
the  want  of  preparation  in  some  of  the  branches  required  for  ad- 
mission. I  would  recommend  that  more  prominence  be  given, 
in  the  examinations  for  admission  to  the  High  Schools,  to  arith- 
metic. A  pupil,  to  be  admitted  to  either  of  the  High  Schools, 
should  be  thoroughly  grounded  in  arithmetic,  so  far  as  it  is  nec- 
essary for  a  preparation  for  the  higher  branches  of  mathematics, 
at  least  as  far  as  square  and  cube  roots.  The  time  of  the  teachers 
of  the  High  Schools  should  not  be  necessarily  spent  in  exercising 
pupils  on  branches  that  should  have  been  thoroughly  conquered 
in  the  Grammar  schools.  I  would  recommend,  with  this  view, 
that  more  prominence  be  given  to  credits  in  the  annual  examina- 
tion for  admission  to  the  High  Schools,  to  arithmetical  princi- 
ples. Many  who  now  enter  the  High  Schools  do  so  from  pro- 
ficiency in  map-drawing  and  kindred  accomplishments,  which 
give  them  a  high  average  of  credits,  when  at  the  same  time  they 
are  deficient  in  arithmetic,  by  reason  of  which  they  are  unable 
to  take  up  the  work  of  the  High  Schools,  thereby  causing  them 
great  embarrassment  and  mortification.  It  interferes  with  the 
classification,  and  retards  the  progress  of  those  who  are  better 
prepared.  Attention  is  called  to  this  thus  early  in  the  year,  that 
the  remedy  may  be  timely  applied.  This  matter  is  as  important 
to  those  who  do  not  enter  the  High  Schools  as  to  those  who  do, 
for  to  the  most  of  such  it  is  the  only  opportunity  they  will  ever 
have  to  attain  a  thorough  knowledge  of  arithmetic. 
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I  would  recommend  also  that  the  minimum  age  for  admission 
to  the  High  Schools  be  fixed  at  fourteen  instead  of  thirteen  as  at 
present.  Children  ought  not  to  be  advanced  at  too  early  an  age 
into  the  study  of  sciences,  before  their  minds  have  been  suf- 
ficiently developed  to  cope  with  their  principles,  and  another 
year  would  be  better  spent  in  the  Grrammar  school  than  in  strug- 
gling in  the  High  School  with  questions  beyond  their  years. 

LIST    OF    GRADUATES. 


David  Malloy, 
James  Lankerskire, 
Edward  Knowles, 


Robert  Coulter, 
Frank  McLennan, 
Frank  Sumner, 
Stanley  P.  Newshani, 
Henry  Morton. 


1866. 


1867. 


Lotus  Felsentkal, 
Maurice  Sckmitt. 


A.  P.  Benjamin, 
Frank  Pillings, 
James  Stern, 
Henry  R.  Coleman. 


1868. 


William  0.  Banks, 
William  W.  Garth  waite, 
Edward  R.  Laidley, 
Frank  Otis, 
John  C.  White, 
John  E.  Ince, 
Duncan  McNee, 
Edwin  Mastick, 


William  C.  Gibbs, 
Arthur  A.  Hooper, 
Nathan  Newmark, 
Bradford  W.  Smith, 
Alfred  H.  Young, 
John  H.  Ryan, 
Adalbert  Sheldon. 


1869. 


George  Bordwell, 
Albert  Michelson, 
Simon  Scherline, 
Samuel  Fellows, 
William  Donnovan, 
Walter  Malloy, 
Frank  Stohr, 


William  Wade, 
William  Carson, 
Thomas  Barry, 
William  Mott, 
Albert  Gerberding, 
Joseph  McClosky, 
Henry  Schmitt. 


Total,  44. 
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GIRLS'  HIGH  SCHOOL. 


The  great  obstacle  to  the  progress  of  the  High  Schools  has 
been  in  the  insufficiency  of  school  room  accommodations.  This 
has  been  most  severely  felt  in  the  Girls'  High  and  Normal  school, 
the  building  occupied  by  it  being  not  adequate  to  the  wants  of 
the  school  for  years  past,  and  last  year,  as  the  number  of  the 
pupils  increased,  the  embarrassment  was  greater.  The  building 
was  not  only  inadequate  in  respect  to  room,  but  was  rapidly  fall- 
ing into  ruin.  The  Board  of  Education  have  at  length  contracted 
for  an  ample  wooden  building,  on  the  same  lot  on  which  the  old 
building  stands,  on  the  corner  of  Stockton  and  Bush  streets. 
The  lot  is  a  full  fifty  vara,  and  the  ground-plan  is  such  as  to  ad- 
mit of  an  enlargement  when  needed,  by  the  erection  of  a  build- 
ing on  the  south  side  of  the  lot,  fronting  on  Stockton  street,  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  training  schools  when  the  rooms  at 
present  designed  for  them  in  the  main  building  are  required  to 
meet  the  wants  of  the  High  School  proper. 

The  building  is  56  by  92  feet,  of  wood,  on  a  substantial  brick 
foundation,  having  two  wings  each  lGNj  by  3(«H-  feet,  including 
the  entrance  halls,  and  containing  the  spacious  stairways,  which 
afford  means  for  easy  communication  with  the  several  apartments 
of  the  interior. 

The  exterior  of  the  building  will  be  finished  in  a  neat,  substan- 
tial, but  not  costly  manner,  with  the  leading  characteristics  of 
the  Ionic  order.  The  roof  will  be  surmounted  by  an  appropriate 
cupola.  The  structure  is  being  built  in  a  very  substantial  man- 
ner, with  unusually  heavy  timbers  securely  united. 

Interior. — The  first  and  second  stories  are  14.V  feet  in  height, 
the  third  story  being  15?,  feet.  Means  of  ingress  and  egress  are 
ample,  convenient  and  safe,  consisting  of  four  doorways,  two  in 
front  and  two  in  the  rear,  each  seven  feet  wide.  The  interior  is 
well  lighted  and  ventilated  throughout.  Fresh  air  is  introduced 
through  52  ventilating  registers  near  the  floors,  and  the  impure 
air  escapes  through  ventilators  near  the  ceilings,  and  is  ejected 
through  the  base  of  the  cupola  on  top  of  the  roof. 

The  distribution  in  the  first  and  second  stories  is  uniform,  each 
containing  four  class  rooms,  27  by  31  feet;  four  wardrobe  rooms, 
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each  6  by  18  feet;  two  teachers5  rooms,  10  by  14^  feet,  with  a 
spacious  hall  transversely  through  the  centre  of  the  building, 
and  communicating  with  the  halls  and  stairways  at  each  side. 

The  third  story  contains  an  assembly  room  54  by  55  feet,  and 
two  class  rooms,  each  27  by  34  feet,  so  arranged  with  sliding 
doors  as  to  form  a  large  assembly  room,  54  by  90  feet.  The 
wardrobe  and  teachers'  rooms  are  each  supplied  with  marble- 
topped  washstands  and  water.  Each  class  room  is  so  constructed 
that  one  can  pass  from  one  to  the  other  without  the  necessity  of 
entering  the  halls. 

Altogether  the  plan  is  most  complete,  and  the  structure,  when 
finished,  will  be  one  of  the  best  arranged  school  houses  in  the 
State.  It  will  be  for  the  Board  to  determine  what  disposition 
shall  be  made  of  the  old  building  now  in  use  when  the  new  one 
is  finished.  In  the  plan  it  was  contemplated  to  include  the 
ground  where  it  stands  in  the  school  yard. 

The  progress  of  this  school,  under  its  present  efficient  Princi- 
pal, has  been  satisfactory.  There  has  been  no  change  made  in 
the  course  of  instruction.  The  whole  number  of  pupils  enrolled 
is  185,  distributed  in  the  following  classes:  Senior  class,  38; 
middle,  50;  junior,  97.  Average  attendance,  98  per  cent.  Of 
the  whole  number  in  attendance,  seventy-five  per  cent,  are  con- 
nected with  the  training  classes,  preparing  themselves  as  teach- 
ers. 

The  Girls'  High  school  was  organized  in  June,  1864.  It  has 
graduated  118,  and  the  whole  number  of  pupils  since  the  organ- 
ization of  the  school  is  415;  the  percentage  of  graduation  to  the 
whole  number  therefore  is  55.  The  number  that  may  be  ex- 
pected at  opening  of  the  school  in  the  summer  of  1870,  is  about 
300. 

NAMES  OF  THE  GRADUATES  OF  THE  GIRLS'  HIGH  AND  NORMAL 

SCHOOL. 

FIRST    CLASS GRADUATED    MAY   30,  1565. 

Miss  Helen  M.  Diekerman,  Miss  Era  J.  Smith, 

Miss  Susan  H.  Lankershim,  Miss  Lucy  V.  Smith, 

Miss  Kate  Bonnell,  Miss  Clara  J.  Neal, 

Miss  Mary  A.  H.  Estabrook,  Miss  Ellen  Holmes, 
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Miss  Maria  E.  O'Conner, 
Miss  Evelyn  Mosse, 
Miss  Frances  Holmes, 
Miss  Philena  F.  Sherman, 
Miss  Tlieodocia  J.  Carter, 
Miss  Mary  J.  Bragg, 


Miss  Mary  E.  Weygant, 
Miss  Helen  M.  Satterlee, 
Miss  Grace  W.  Wright, 
Miss  Sarah  E.  Porter, 
Miss  Lydia  A.  Clegg, 
Miss  Sarah  M.  Gunn. 


SECOND    CLASS GRADUATED    MAY  29,  1SB6. 


Miss  Julia  A.  Hutton, 
Miss  Naomi  E.  Hoy, 
Miss  Annie  V.  Lunt, 
Miss  Mary  E.  Morgan, 
Miss  Mary  E.  Perkins, 
Miss  Mary  E.  Casebolt, 
Miss  Susan  M.  Currier, 


Miss  Alice  C.  Allen, 
Miss  Caroline  E.  Younger, 
Miss  Sallie  Johnston, 
Miss  Anita  C.  Ciprico, 
Miss  Frances  M.  Benjamin, 
Miss  Clara  W.  Gerberdiug. 


THIRD    CLASS GRADUATED    MAY  28.  1867. 


Miss  Clara  Bucknam, 
Miss  Harriet  P.  Burr, 
Miss  Ida  E.  Dickens, 
Miss  Martha  E.  Dames, 
Miss  Lizzie  Johnston, 
Miss  Mary  A.  O'Brien, 
Miss  Rebecca  P.  Paul, 
Miss  Agasta  ('.  Robertson, 
Miss  Helen  E.  Roeben, 
Miss  Adelaide  B.  Sawyer, 
Miss  Mary  Williams, 
Miss  Annette  E.  White, 
Miss  Grace  Chalmers, 
Miss  Adele  ('.  Kflhncke, 
Miss  Sarah  F.  Ola 

Miss  Carrie  A.  Watson, 

Miss  Annie  J.  I'd  ry, 


Miss  Sarah  H.  Mayers, 
Miss  Isabel  Whitney, 
Miss  Esther  Goldsmith, 
Miss  Amelia  Wells, 
Miss  E.  LeBreton  Gunn, 
Miss  Edwina  C.  Perkins, 
Miss  Mary  F.  Caswell, 
Miss  Nellie  M.  Barker, 
Miss  Caroline  Pearce, 
Miss  Caroline  May, 
Miss  Ella  Morse, 
Miss  Clara  G.  Dolliver, 
Miss  Elizabeth  ('.  Capprice, 
Miss  Susan  B.  ( !o 
.Miss  Mary  A.  Haswt  11. 
Miss  Annie  E.  Stevens, 
Miss  Abby  F.  Sprague. 


FOURTH    GRADE— GRADUATED   MAY  26.   1868 


Miss  Lla  Virginia  Doyle, 
Miss  Annie  E.  Benson, 
Miss  Emily  Abbott, 
Miss  Susie  Beydenfeldt, 

Mi-;-;  Man    l>.  SteVI  n  I, 

Miss  Margery  C.  Rob 


Miss  Maggie  Canieron, 

M  i      Fli irence  E.  < '>.  Am.  a, 
Miss  Maggie  J.  <  rallagb  r, 

Miss  Susie  IE  Earl.'. 

Miss  ( taorgie  E.  Morton, 

Miss  Mary  A.  Thayer, 
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Miss  Pauline  Wetzlar, 
Miss  Esther  Seligsohn, 
Miss  Susan  C.  Marden, 
Miss  Amelia  Goldstein, 
Miss  Sarah  J.  Boyle, 
Miss  Lizzie  C.  Wells, 
Miss  Mary  "Williams, 
Miss  Sarah  R.  Avery, 
Miss  Susan  M.  Wood, 
Miss  Mary  E.  Bennett, 
Miss  Lillie  W.  Martin. 


Miss  Clorinda  Roltanzi, 
Miss  Mary  Ella  Coffin, 
Miss  Annie  E.  Dowling, 
Miss  Alice  C.  Gregg, 
Miss  Caroline  A.  McEwen, 
Miss  Jane  E.  Stanford, 
Miss  Jennie  Hopkins, 
Miss  Mary  E.  Gallagher, 
Miss  Annie  B.  Earle, 
Miss  H.  Gertrude  Soule, 


FIFTH    CLASS- 

Miss  Jeannett  Alison, 
Miss  Mary  A.  Ahern, 
Miss  Mary  G.  Mott, 
Miss  Blanche  Hirth. 
Miss  Heni-if  fcta  Rothschild, 
Miss  Lou  Tmrpleton, 
Miss  Nina  Patten, 
Miss  Katie  McFadden, 
Miss  Emma  Smith, 


-GRADUATED    JUNE    4,    1869. 

Miss  Au^ie  Crary, 
Miss  Cecelia  Carter, 
Miss  Jenuie  Johnston, 
Miss  Belle  Wheaton, 
Miss  Pauline  Langstadter, 
Miss  Mary  Wheeler, 
Miss  Serafma  Fleres, 
Miss  Josie  Cobleigh, 
Miss  Susie  Robinson. 


For  the  Committee, 


J.  D.  B.  STILLMAN,  M.  D.,  Chairman. 
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A  AAA.  .Recitation  Rooms. 


FIRST    STORY. 
BBBB.. Clothes  Rooms. 
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DDDD..  Vestibules 


See  Description  of  Building,  p.  317. 
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SECOND    STORY. 
AAAA.  .Eecitation  Rooms.  BBBB .. Clothes  Booms. 


I— *- 


A 


CC.  .Teachers'  Rooms. 
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AA  .  .Recitation  Rooms. 


THIRD    STORY 
E.. Assembly  Hall. 


CC.  .Teachers"  Rooms. 


PUBLIC    SCHOOL   HOUSE, 

SOUTH    SAN    FRANCISCO. 


This  fine  building  is  now  in  the  course  of  construction  and  is 
very  nearly  completed.  It  is  situated  on  the  corner  of  L  street 
and  Fourteenth  avenue,  in  the  rapidly  improving  locality  known 
as  South  San  Francisco,  south  of  Mission  Bay.  The  size  of  the 
lot  used  for  the  purpose  is  150  by  100  feet,  one  hundred  of  which 
was  donated  by  the  citizens  of  that  locality,  and  the  balance  was 
purchased  by  the  Board  of  Education. 

The  building  is  a  parallelogram,  58J  feet  by  95^,  two  stories 
high,  having  projections  in  the  centre  of  the  front  and  rear,  each 
3  by  25^  feet,  in  which  the  entrance  doorways  are  placed.  The 
structure  is  of  frame,  strong,  heavy  and  substantially  built.  It 
will  give  ample  accommodations  for  480  scholars  and  their  teach- 
ers. Two  spacious  stairways  afford  communication  with  the  sec- 
ond story. 

The  first  floor  contains  four  class-rooms,  each  28  by  34  feet, 
four  wardrobe  rooms,  each  6  by  20i  feet,  together  with  a  hall  11 J 
feet  wide,  the  story  being  14i  feet  high.  The  second  story  is  15 
feet  high,  and  contains  two  class-rooms,  each  28  by  34  feet,  two 
wardrobe  rooms,  each  G  by  20-J  feet,  together  with  an  Assembly 
Hall,  56  by  5G  feet,  for  school  examinations  and  exhibitions, 
which  is  a  great  convenience  to  citizens  of  that  district. 

The  interior  is  well  lighted  and  ventilated.  Fresh  air  is  intro- 
duced through  metallic  ventilating  registers  near  the  floor,  and 
the  impure  air  will  escape  through  the  ventilators  near  the  ceil- 
ing into  the  roof,  whence  it  will  be  discharged  by  means  of  louvre 
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windows  in  the  front  and  rear  gables.  The  exterior  presents  a 
plain  but  very  pleasing  appearance,  and  is  finished  with  rustic 
surfaces,  quoins,  and  with  an  expressive  cornice  around  the 
building;  the  whole  is  painted  in  light  color,  which  gives  the 
structure  an  air  of  cheerfulness. 

It  is  a  source  of  pleasure  to  observe  this  evidence  of  the  pro- 
gress of  our  school  system,  of  which  the  people  in  that  rapidly 
advancing  quarter  may  indulge  a  just  pride.  For  this  elegant 
and  valuable  improvement,  they  will  doubtless  feel  under  some 
obligation  to  Mr.  H.  F.  "Williams,  School  Director  for  that  Dis- 
trict, through  whose  exertions  mainly,  and  the  favor  of  Superin- 
tendent Denman  and  the  Board  of  Education,  they  possess  a 
school  edifice  which  must  be  regarded  as  an  ornament  to  that 
part  of  the  city. 

Wm,  Craine,  Architect. 
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APPENDIX. 


MEMBEES  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION,  OFFICERS  AND  STAND- 
ING COMMITTEES,  FOB  THE  SCHOOL  YEAB 
ENDING  JUNE  30,  1869. 

President H.  A.  COBB. 

MEMBERS. 

1st  District— E.  H.  COE,  22  City  Hall.  Dwelling,  east  side  of 
Calhoun  street,  between  Union  and  Green. 

2d  District— THOS;  H.  HOLT,  No.  3  City  Hall.  Dwelling,  No. 
1803  Stockton  street. 

3d  District—  WM.  SHEW,  417  Montgomery  street. 

4th  District— H.  A.  COBB,  327  Montgomery  street.  Dwelling, 
No.  1413  Powell  street. 

5th  District— J.  D.  B.  STILLMAN,  M.  D.,  17  Post  street. 

Gth  District— WM.  HENRY  KNIGHT,  GOD  Montgomery  street. 
Dwelling,  1217  Clay  street. 

7th  District— J.  F.  MEAGHER ,  418  Montgomery  street.  Dwell- 
ing, No.  61  Minna  street. 

8th  District— EDGAR  BRIGGS,  S.  E.  corner  Sansome  and 
Sacramento  streets.     Dwelling,  128  Turk  street. 

0th  District— R,  H.  SINTON,  500  California  street.     Dwelling, 
3G  South  Park. 
10th  District— A.  K.  HAWKINS,  645  Market  street.     Dwelling, 
No.  820  Howard  street. 
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11th  District— H.  F.  WILLIAMS,  407  California  street.  Dwell- 
ing, Seventeenth  avenue,  near  Kailroad  avenue. 

12th  District— J.  M.  BURNETT,  57  Exchange  Building,  corner 
Montgomery  and  "Washington  streets.  Dwelling, 
northwest  corner  Polk  and  Jackson  streets. 

JAMES  DENMAN— Superintendent  of  Public  Schools— Office,  No. 
22  City  Hall. 

CrEO.  BEANSTON— Secretary  of  Board  of  Education— -Office ,No. 
22  City  Hall. 

BICHABD  OTT—  Clerk  of  Board  of  Education— Office,  No.  22 
City  Hall. 

JAMES  DUFEY— Messenger— No.  22  City  Hall. 


STANDING   COMMITTEES. 

Nomination  of  Teachers — Directors  Meagher,  Williams,  Knight, 
President  and  Superintendent. 

Rules  and  Begulations — Directors  Shew,  Hawkins  and  Burnett. 

Classification  and  Course  of  Instruction — Directors  Knight,  Bur- 
nett, Sinton,  and  Superintendent. 

High  and  Normal  Schools — Directors  Stillman,  Hawkins  and 
Burnett. 

Cosmopolitan  Schools— Directors  Briggs,  Burnett  and  Meagher. 

Text-Books  and  Music — Directors  Shew,  Burnett  and  Hawkins. 

Furniture  and  Supplies — Directors  Sinton,  Briggs  and  Meagher. 

School  Houses  and  Sites — Directors  Williams,  Sinton  and  Still- 
man. 

Evening  Schools — Directors  Hawkins,  Briggs  and  Williams. 

Salaries  and  Judiciary — Directors  Burnett,  Stillman  and  Hawkins. 

Finance  and  Auditing — Directors  Hawkins,  Briggs  and  Sinton. 

Teachers'  Institute — Directors  Knight,  Hawkins  and  Williams. 

Printing — Directors  Coe,  Knight  and  Williams. 

Janitors — Directors  Sinton,  Shew  and  Coe. 


SCHEDULE  OF  SALARIES. 
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SCHEDULE  OF  SALARIES  FOR  THE  SCHOOL  YEAR  18G8-69. 


No. 


Salary  per 
Mouth. 


Salary  per 
Annum. 


1 

4 

9 

135 

20 

21 


BOYS     HIGH    SCHOOL. 

Principal 

Assistants,  eaeh 

Assistant 

GIRLS'  HIGH   SCHOOL. 

Principal 

Assistants,  each 

Assistants,  each 

CITY   TRAINING   SCHOOL. 

Principal 

Assistants,  each 

GRAMMAR   SCHOOLS. 

Grammar  Masters,  each 

Principals,  each 

Sub-masters,  each 

General  Assistant 

Head  Assistants,  each 

Assistants,  teaching  2d  grade  classes,  each 

Assistants,  each 

Prob.  Teachers,  each 

PRIMARY   SCHOOLS. 

Principals,  each 

Principal 

Principals,  each 

Principals,  each 

Assistants,  each 

Prob.  Teachers,  1st  grade,  each 

Prob.  Teachers,  2d  grade,  each 

COLORED  SCHOOL. 

Principal 

CHINESE   SCHOOL. 

Principal 

SPECIAL   TEACHERS. 

Teachers  of  Music,  each 

Teachers  of  Drawing,  each 


$208  33 
150  00 
100  00 


$2,500  00 
5,400  00 
1,200  00 


208  33 

2,500  00 

100  00 

2,400  00 

95  00 

2,280  00 

100  00 

1,200  00 

67  50 

2,430  00 

175  00 

21,000  00 

125  00 

3,000  00 

125  00 

12,000  00 

100  00 

1,200  00 

83  33 

10,000  00 

75  00 

9,900  0G 

70  00 

31,080  00 

55  00 

2,640  00 

100  00 

9,600  On 

90  Ot) 

1,080  00 

85  00 

4,0.S0  00 

75  00 

8,100  00 

67  50 

109,350  00 

55  00 

13,200  00 

50  00 

10,800  00 

100  00 


75  00 


150  00 

150  oo 


1,200  00 


900  00 


3,600  on 

.•{.coo  on 


$9,100  00 


7,180  00 


3,630  00 


90,820  00 


156,210  00 
1,200  00 

900  00 

7,200  oo 


$276,340  oo 
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GRADUATES  OF  GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS,  1869. 
LINCOLN   SCHOOL. 

Arthur  F.  Low,  Edward  A.  Bix,  Frank  D.  Wheeler,  J.  H. 
Ham,  George  "W.  Kretzinger,  Thomas  F.  Maguire,  "William  H. 
McClintock,  J.  H.  Cutter,  Eugene  G.  L.  Hoeber,  James  S.  Ken- 
nedy, Charles  Young,  E.  P.  Wingerton,  Marks  Myer,  Samuel  P. 
Hall,  Foster  Cole,  James  F.  Eyan,  Henry  P.  Share,  Cyrus  T. 
Loveland,  Thomas  E.  Brennan,  Charles  Morrell,  Jr.,  George 
Toy,  Clinton  Thompson,  T.  Fitzpatrick,  Conrad  W.  Hubner, 
Josiah  Eoyce,  and  Wm.  C.  Maurer. 

DENMAN    SCHOOL. 

Misses  Mary  T.  Kennedy,  Georgia  A.  Traver,  Sarah  J.  Eegan, 
Alameda  F.  Eoss,  Carrie  L.  Powers,  AAwette  Taylor,  Cecelia 
Sonnenberg,  Josephine  Norcross,  Susie  E.  Colburn,  Mary  F. 
Mitchell,  Minnie  H.  Morse,  Eebecca  Jacobs,  Lizzie  Cocks,  Ella 
A.  Clark,  Katie  T.  Johnson,  Theresa  Hermann,  Annie  E.  Stopp, 
Ella  F.  Cottle,  Jennie  Bell,  Matilda  Lipman,  Carrie  Van  Zandt, 
Sophia  G.  Buhlmann,  Mary  E.  Thayer,  Maranme  Bonnard, 
Emma  Whitely,  Eva  Cohn,  Mary  L.  Norton,  Maggie  E.  Little, 
Ida  M.  Kervan,  Pauline  Eaphael,  Alice  E.  Moyle,  Mary  Neal, 
Gertrude  Gallagher,  Mary  Eoss,  Fannie  Savage,  Mary  E.  Don- 
nelly, Hattie  E.  Bonner,  Alice  St.  John,  Euth  M.  Mathews,  Mary 
C.  Plum,  Agnes  H.  Lemme,  Addie  L.  Chapin,  Lizzie  G.  Fruch- 
nicht,  Emma  0.  Kibbe,  Fannie  Hawley,  Daisy  C.  Heydenfeldt, 
Mary  Harrigan,  Ella  D.  Hendrickson,  Lizzie  S.  Boot,  Emma 
Kipp,  Annie  N.  Shaw,  Emma  Cummings,  and  Lizzie  F.  Norris. 

KLNCON   SCHOOL. 

Misses  Sarah  L.  Eobinson,  Annie  Pendergast,  Sarah  E.  Cros- 
sett,  Ellen  F.  Bowse,  Ella  L.  Cornell,  Lisa  Dickens,  Maggie 
Hendrey,  Ada  Bobbins,  Nellie  Kelsey,  Belle  Eobertson,  Emma 
W.  Healy,  Helen  M.  Oakley,  Delia  J.  Ford,  Ettie  Cording,  Mary 
A.  Bunker,  Lolita  Schreiber,  Alice  Booth,  Eliza  E.  A.  McPhun, 
Hannah  Phillips,  Fannie  Hare,  Clara  M.  Greene,  Abbie  A.  Hill- 
man,  Lizzie  Barton,  Katie  Havens,  Eva  S.  Anderson,  and  Abbie 
L.Hunt 
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BROADWAY    SCHOOL. 

Misses  Lizzie  Smith,  Bets}-  Peiser,  Celnia  R.  Carraw,  Carrie  K. 
Gerholdt,  Mary  E.  D.  Blackstaff,  Lizzie  M.  Brooks,  Henrietta 
Myer,  Emma  Sclienk,  Corinne  C.  Harried,  Ella  E.  Chase,  Katie 
Dunstan,  Emma  M.  L.  Latham,  Maiy  E.  Flyim,  Erne  B.  Quint, 
Lallah  R.  Scooffy,  Eleonora  Van  Den  Berg,  Ella  Fenner,  Maiy 
J.  Holden,  Mary  T.  Harding',  Josephine  Miller,  Came  Malmgren, 
Mary  E.  A.  Doran,  Sarah  Henry,  Lama  Belle  Rogers,  and  Jennie 
Bryan. 

WASHINGTON    SCHOOL. 

Edward  Blake,  John  Chalmers,  W.  J.  Cotter,  William  Cham- 
berlain, Charles  G.  Culver,  Harry  Dam,  Isaac  Hinton,  Herman 
Herzogg,  Isidore  Levy,  Charles  Perkins,  James  Radford,  and 
Horatio  Reynolds. 

SOUTH  COSMOPOLITAN  SCHOOL. 

Misses  Nellie  O'Loughlen,  Mary  C.  King,  Genevieve  L.  Hilton, 
Carrie  Stern,  Malvina  C.  Pelton,  Lillie  B.  Monmonier,  Mary  An- 
derson, Anita  A.  Sack,  Mary  E.  Robert,  Dena  Krone,  Clara 
Popper,  Lillian  Dennis,  Virginia  M.  Deck,  Matilda  Langfeld. 

Masters  James  John  Searle,  Martin  Manasse,  Frank  A.  Hollub, 
Frank  C.  Smith,  Samuel  Bennett,  Edward  A.  Abell,  Robert  Y. 
Hayne,  J.  C.  Johnson,  Alexander  Falkenstcin,  William  Robin- 
son, Rudolph  Herold,  Charles  E.  brown,  Robert  W.  Roberts, 
and  John  H.  Ptister. 

IN  ION    SCHOOL. 

Abraham  Tichnor,  Victor  Chaigneau,   Marks  Prank,  Morris 

Grossman,  Christian  Hemmrich,  and  George  Meeker. 

BERING    VALLEY    school. 

Misses   Susan    Kelly,  Mary   Carson,    Ida   Otis,    Man    1m. v. 
Susan  Kneedler,  ami  Helena  Callsen. 

Masters  John    Norton,  Henry  Cumisky,  John  Howell,    I 
Fouratte,  and  Franklin  Williams. 
F 
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MISSION    SCHOOL. 

Misses  Dora  B.  Harris,  Lizzie  Hutchinson,  Mary  C.  B.  Varney, 
Mary  J.  Connell,  Julia  A.  B.  Geddes,  and  Delia  Cronan. 

Masters  Win.  W.  Kandall,  Henry  Borcher,  Charles  McFadden, 
Willie  F.  Cannnet,  S.  WT.  Blaisdell,  Stephen  Doyle,  John  Bell, 
and  John  B.  Clark. 


MEDAL     SCHOLAES  — 1869 


LINCOLN  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL. 

FIRST    GRADE . 


Harry  Cutter, 


J.  Appel, 

E.  Ackerman, 
C.  Funkenstein, 

F.  McKinley, 


Gold  Medals. 


Geo.  Kretsinger. 

Silver  Medals. 

T.  Maguire, 
C.  Thompson, 
Thomas  Brennan, 
A.  Thurston, 
Samuel  Frank. 


Frank  Darling, 


SECOND     GRADE 
Silver  Medals. 


Samuel  Weitz, 
Bernard  Hirsch. 


Bronze  Medals. 


David  B.  Ward, 
Eugene  0.  Blethen, 


Harry  Webb, 
Joseph  Davidson. 


THIRD     GRADE . 
Silver  Medals. 


Kichard  Luke,  Charles  Sharp, 

Bichard  Schumacher. 
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Bronze  Medals. 

John  Grapel,  Robert  Campbell, 

William  Cowperthwaite,  John  Duane, 

who  was  entitled  to   a  silver  medal,  but  was  obliged  to  take  a 
bronze  medal  on  account  of  having  taken  a  silver  medal  last  year. 

FOURTH     GRADE. 
Silver  Medals. 

John  Zolver,  Leon  Thai, 

Henry  Shillock,  Robert  Adler. 

Bronze  Medal. 

Robert  Folger. 


DENMAN  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL. 

»  FIRST     CLASS . 
Gold  Medal. 

Ella  F.  Cottle. 

Silver  Medals. 

Theresa  Hermann,  Addie  L.  Chapin, 

Mary  E.  Donnelly  (2d  award),      Mary  A.  Harrigan, 

Ella  D.  Hendrickson,  Katie  T.  Johnson, 

Emma  Kibbe,  Ida  M.  Kervan, 

Emma  Kipp  (2d  award),  Matilda  E.  Lipman, 

Maggie  Little,  Josie  A.  Norcross, 

Mary  Neal,  Lizzie  F.  Norris, 

Mary  C.  Plum,  Pauline  Raphael  (2d  award), 

Mary  Ross,  Alice  St.  John, 

Cecelia  Sonnenberg,  Fannie  Savage, 

Annie  W.  Shaw,  Mary  E.  Thayer, 

Carrie  Van  Zandt,  Emma  L.  "Whitely. 

SECOND     GRADES. 
Silver  Medals. 
Emma  Raycroft,  Maria  V.  Morse  (3d  award), 

Katie  Hassen,  Emma  Churchhill. 
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THIRD    GRADES. 

Alice  Bovyer,  Fannie  Cheney  (2d  award), 

Mary  V.  Colburn,  M.  Louise  Donnelly. 

FOURTH    GRADES. 

Fannie  H.  Eyre,  Maggie  Hutchinson  (2d  aw.) 

Florence  Henderson,  Nellie  Evans. 

FIFTH    GRADES. 

Eugenia  Waters,  Mary  E.  Senatz. 

SIXTH    GRADE. 

Ida  M.  Hartford. 


BROADWAY  GRAMMAR   SCHOOL. 

FIRST     GRADE. 
Gold  Medal. 

Betsy  Peyser. 

Silver  Medals. 

Mary  Holden,  Josephine  Miller, 

Ella  Fenner,  Corinne  Harned, 

Eleonora  Van  Den  Bergh. 

SECOND     GRADE. 

Silver  Medals. 

Bachel  Silverstein,  Ethel  Hoye, 

Bertha  Block,  Lucy  Burke. 

THIRD    GRADE. 

Jennie  Smith,  Alice  Call. 

FOURTH  GRADE. 

Louisa  Brandt. 

FIFTH    GRADE. 

Mary  T.  Barbat,  Mary  Knight. 
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LOCATION   OF  SCHOOLS. 

NAMES  OF  TEACHERS,  NUMBER  OF  PUPILS  ENROLLED,  THE  AVERAGE  AT- 
TENDANCE AND  THE  MONTHLY  EXPENSE  OF  TUITION,  BASED  UPON  THE 
TEACHERS'  AND  JANITORS'  SALARIES  OF  SCHOOL  TEAR  ENDING  JUNE 
30,  1869. 

Boys'  High  School. 

Location East  side  Powell  street,  near  Clay. 

Pupils  registered,  134;  average  attendance,  113.7;  percentage 
of  attendance,  .990;  number  to  each  teacher,  22/0;  monthly  tu- 
ition of  each  pupil,  $6.54. 

TEACHERS. 

Theo.  Bradley Principal. 

A.  T.  Winn Assistant. 

J.  M.  Sibley. " 

A.  L.  Mann " 

Mrs.  C.  L.  Atwood -    " 

Girls'  High  School. 

Location Southeast  corner  of  Bush  and  Stockton. 

Pupils  registered,  138;  average  attendance,  118.8;  percentage 
of  attendance,  .976;  number  to  each  teacher,  231;  monthly  tu- 
ition of  each  pupil,  $5.42. 

TEACHERS. 

Ellis  H.  Holmes Principal. 

Mrs.  C.  R.  Beals Assistant. 

Miss  E.  A.  Cleveland " 

Miss  S.  A.  Barr 

Mad.  V.  G.  Brisac Teacher  of  French. 

Normal  Training  School. 

Location South  side  Market  street,  near  Fifth. 

Pupils  registered,  217;  average  attendance,  188.7;  percentage 
of  attendance,  .941;  monthly  tuition  of  each  pupil,  $1.12. 
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TEACHERS. 

Mrs.  C.  H.  Stout Principal. 

Mrs.  E.  B.  Jones Assistant. 

City  Training  School. 

Location East  side  Stockton  street,  near  Bush. 

Pupils  registered,  314;  average  attendance,  264;  percentage 
of  attendance,  .936;  monthly  tuition  of  each  pupil,  $1.15. 

TEACHERS. 

Mrs.  A-.  E.  Du  Bois Principal. 

Miss  Annie  L.  Gray Assistant. 

Miss  Annie  B.  Earle 

Miss  Susie  H.  Earle 

Lincoln  Grammar  School. 

Location East  side  Fifth  street,  near  Market. 

Pupils  registered,  1,279;  average  attendance,  1,011.2;  percent- 
age of  attendance,  .943;  number  to  each  teacher,  49.^;  monthly 
tuition  of  each  pupil,  $1.84. 

TEACHERS. 

Bernhard  Marks Principal. 

J.  Phelps Sub  Master. 

W.  N.  Robertson 

L.  W.  Beejd 

Mrs.  M.  J.  Sanky Assistant. 

Miss  L.  B.  Jewett 

Mrs.  C.  L.  James " 

Mrs.  B.  F.  Moore 

Mrs.  E.  F.  Pearson 

Mrs.  M.  "W.  Kincaid 

Miss  M.  T.  Kimball 

Miss  L.  S.   Swain " 

Miss  C.  L.  Smith 

Miss  S.  A.  Field 

Miss  Mary  Pascoe " 

Miss  Eliza  P.  Barnes " 
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Miss  Grace  Chalmers Assistants 

Miss  M.  E.  Harrington 

Miss  M.  A.  Salisbury 

Mrs.  Emma  Hunt " 

Miss  Jennie  A.  Forbes " 

Miss  M.  M.  Guinness 

Denman  Grammar  School. 

Location Northwest  corner  Bush  and  Taylor  streets. 

Pupils  registered,  727;  average  attendance,  664.3;  percentage 
of  attendance,  .944;  number  to  each  teacher,  41 .70;  monthly  tuition 
of  each  pupil,  $1.89. 

TEACHERS. 

John  Swett Principal. 

Mrs.  E.  M.  Baumgardner '....:..  .Head  Assistant. 

Miss  C.  M.  Pattee Assistant. 

Miss  N.  A.  Doud . .' 

Miss  Jessie  Smith " 

Miss  Alice  Kenney " 

Miss  A.  C.  Bowen 

Mrs.  E.  P.  Bradley 

Miss  M.  J.  Little 

Miss  A.  T.  Flint 

Miss  C.  C.  Bowen 

Miss  Jennie  Armstrong " 

Miss  L.  L.  Gummer " 

Miss  Lottie  McKean 

Miss  M.  F.  George 

Rixcon  Grammar  School. 

Loc  ition Vaesar  Place,  leading  from  Harrison  st.,  bet.  Second  and  Third  sta. 

Pupils  registered,  599;  avera  adance,  555.5;  percentage 

of  attendance,  .95:,>;  number  to  each  teacher  39*;  monthly  tuition 
of  each  pupil,  $2.22. 

TEACHE  : 

Ebenezer  Knowlton Principal. 

Miss  Helen  M.  Thompson Head  Assistant. 
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Miss  Mary  E.  Stowell Assistant. 

Miss  D.  S.  Prescott 

Miss  Margaret  "VVade " 

Miss  Lizzie  B.  Easton " 

Miss  Lizzie  Johnston " 

Miss  Anna  M.  Dore 

Miss  E.  A.  Shaw 

Miss  Sadie  Davis 

Miss  C.  D.  Trash 

Miss  Clara  Buchnam " 

Miss  Aug.  C.  Kobertson " 

Miss  L.  A.  Winn 

Miss  Fronie  T.  Clapp 

Broadway  Grammar  School. 
Location .North  side  Broadway,  between  PoweU  ami  Mason  streets. 

Pupils  registered,  551;  average  attendance,  515.8;  percentage 
of  attendance,  .932;  number  to  each  teacher,  47;  monthly  tuition 
of  each  pupil,  $1.95. 

TEACHERS. 

Prof.  W.  J.  G.  Williams Principal. 

Miss  Maggie  McKenzie Head  Assistant. 

Mrs.  L.  A.  K.  Clappe Assistant. 

Miss  E.  M.  Tibbey 

Miss  Phebe  Palmer " 

Miss  Mary  Solomon 

Mrs.  B.  M.  Hurlbut 

Miss  S.  A.  Kelly 

Miss  E.  J.  Morse 

Miss  M.  A.  Haswell 

Miss  Susie  B.  Cook 

Miss  Mary  A.  Ward 

South  Cosmopolitan  Grammar  School. 

Location North  side  of  Post  street,  between  Dupont  and  Stockton  streets. 

Pupils  registered,  373;  average  attendance,  357.8;  percentage 
of  attendance,  .943;  number  to  each  teacher,  44j70;  monthly  tu- 
ition of  each  pupil,  $2.24. 
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TEACHERS. 

Henry  N.  Bolancler Principal. 

Miss  L.  T.  Fowler General  Assistant. 

Mrs.  Louise  Dejarlaia Head  Assistant. 

Mrs.  A.  H.  Hamill Assistant. 

Miss  Lizzie  Le  B.  Gunn " 

Mrs.  Emily  Foster " 

Miss  F.  M.  Sherman " 

Miss  Lizzie  York " 

Arnold  Dulon " 

Union  Grammar  School. 

Location North  side  Union  street,  between  Montgomery  and  Kearny. 

Pupils  registered,  538;  average  attendance,  400.6;  percentage 
of  attendance,  .932;  number  to  each  teacher,  44i;  monthly  tu- 
ition of  each  pupil,  $2.19. 

TEACHERS. 

Thos.  S.  Myrick Principal. 

Miss  Agnes  Chalmers Head  Assistant. 

Philip  Prior Sub  Master. 

Miss  Flora  E.  Smith Assistant. 

Miss  Sarah  Mayers " 

Miss  Lizzie  White 

Miss  Annie  E.  Hucks " 

Miss  Nellie  S.  Baldwin 

Miss  Ellen  G.  Grant 

Miss  Sallie  E.  Fox 

Washington  Grammar  School. 

Location . Southwest  corner  Mason  and  Washington  streets. 

Pupils  registered,  34G;  average  attendance,  304.4;  percentage 
of  attendance,  .945;  number  to  each  teacher,  43i;  monthly  tu- 
ition of  each  pupil,  $2.55. 

teachers. 

L.  D.  Allen Principal. 

Mrs.  Lizzie  G.  Deetken Head  Assistant. 
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M.  M.  Scott Sub  Master. 

Miss  Jean  Parker Assistant. 

Miss  S.  A.  Jessup " 

Miss  Susie  D.  Carey " 

Miss  Carrie  Barlow c< 

Miss  Carrie  M.  Chase 

Spring  Valley  Grammar  School. 

Location South  side  Broadway,  between  Larkin  and  Polk  streets. 

Pupils  registered,  4G7;  average  attendance,  385;  percentage 
of  attendance,  .932;  number  to  each  teacher,  48,'f;  monthly  tu- 
ition of  each  pupil,  $2.13. 

TEACHERS. 

Noah  F.  Flood Principal. 

Joseph  O'Connor Sub  Master. 

Miss  Carrie  P.  Field Head  Assistant. 

Miss  Mary  Murphy Assistant. 

Miss  Frances  Simon 

Miss  Aug.  P.  Fink 

Miss  Annie  E.  Stevens 

Miss  Esther  Goldsmith 

Miss  Mabel  F.  Phelps 

Mission  Grammar  School. 

Location West  side  Mission  street,  between  Fifteenth  and  Sixteenth  streets. 

Pupils  registered,  594;  average  attendance,  501.4;  percentage 
of  attendance,  .940;  number  to  each  teacher,  50/0;  monthly  tu- 
ition of  each  pupil,  §1.92. 

TEACHERS. 

E.  D.  Humphrey Principal. 

Mrs.  Frances  E.  Reynolds Head  Assistant. 

J.  C.  Pelton Sub  Master. 

Mrs.  E.  H.  Varney Assistant. 

Mrs.  Mary  Humphrey " 

Miss  A.  A.  Rowe 

Miss  Jennie  Greer " 
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Miss  Maria  E.  O'Connor Assistant. 

Miss  A.  Ciprieo " 

Miss  A.  M.  Jourdan " 

Miss  Mary  E.  Stone 

Shotwell  stkeet  Grammar  School. 

Location East  side  Shotwell  street,  between  Twenty-second  and  Twenty-third. 

Pupils  registered,  574;  average  attendance,  472;  percentage  of 
attendance,  .930;  number  to  each  teacher,  47^;  monthly  tuition  of 
each  pupil,  $1.80. 

TEACHERS. 

Silas  A.  White Principal. 

Miss  Annie  A.  Hill Head  Assistant. 

Miss  A.  H.  Giles Assistant. 

Miss  Bessie  Hallowell " 

Miss  Hattie  L.  Wooll 

Miss  Grace  W.  Wright 

Miss  Rebecca  P.  Paul " 

Miss  Mary  J.  Morgan " 

Mrs.  Ellen  M.  Carlisle 

Miss  Mary  Little 

Miss  Mary  E.  Bennett " 

North  Cosmopolitan  School. 

Location North  side  Filbert  street,  between  Jones  and  Taylor. 

Pupils  registered,  804;  average  attendance,  G79.8;  percentage 
of  attendance,  .930;  number  to  each  teacher,  42j;  monthly  tuition 
of  each  pupil,  $1.60. 

TEACHERS. 

Miss  Kate  Kennedy Principal. 

Miss  Fannie  Mitchell Head  Assistant. 

Miss  Rosa  Levinson Assistant. 

Miss  Abbie  F.  Aldrich 

Miss  Amelia  Wells " 

Mrs.  U.  Rendsburg " 

Mrs.'  Bertha  Chapuis cc 
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A.  Solomon Assistant. 

Miss  Naomie  Hoy 

Miss  A.  Campbell 

Miss  Fannie  Soule 

Miss  L.  Erichson 

Miss  Emily  Anclerf uren 

Mrs.  Win.  R.  Duane 

Mrs.  Laura  M.  Covington 

Tenth  street  School. 

Location West  side  Tenth  street,  between  Howard  and  Folsom. 

Pupils  registered,  513;  average  attendance,  377.8;  percentage 
of  attendance,  .897;  number  to  each  teaclier,  54;  monthly  tuition 
of  each  pupil,  $1.55. 

TEACHERS. 

W.  J.  Gorman Principal. 

Mrs.  M.  Deane Assistant. 

Miss  Katie  A.  Galvin 

Mrs.  M.  Dwyer 

Miss  M.  A.  Hassett 

Miss  Lizzie  O'Callaghan 

Miss  Cornelia  Swain 

Miss  M.  V.  M.  TYhigham 

Tehama  Pkqiaby  School. 

Location South  side  Tehama  street,  near  First. 

Pupils  registered,  886;  average  attendance,  811.5;  percentage 
of  attendance,  .938;  number  to  each  teacher,  50^;  monthly  tu- 
ition of  each  pupil,  $1.52. 

TEACHEES. 

Mrs.  E.  A.  Wood Principal. 

Mrs.  S.  N.  Joseph Assistant. 

Miss  E.  A.  E.  Nichols 

Miss  Hattie  A.  Lyons " 

Miss  Maria  L.  Soule ' " 

Miss  M.  F.  Smith 
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Miss  M.  Howard ". Assistant. 

Miss  A.  S.  Boss 

Miss  Helen  A.  Grant " 

Miss  Julia  M.  Gelston 

Miss  E.  White 

Miss  Julia  A.  Hutton " 

Miss  E.  Gallagher " 

Miss  S.  H.  Whitney 

Miss  Gertrude  Soule 

Miss  M.  J.  Hall 

Miss  Sallie  Hall 

Lincoln  Primary  School. 

Location Southeast  corner  of  Market  and  Fifth  streets. 

Pupils  registered,  719;  average  attendance,  658.4;  percentage 
of  attendance,  .925;  number  to  each  teacher,  54^;  monthly  tu- 
ition of  each  pupil,  $1.43. 

TEACHERS. 

Miss  Kate  Sullivan Principal. 

Mrs.  Fannie  Holmes Assistant. 

Mrs.  M.  H.  Woodworth 

Miss  Nellie  A.  Littlefield 

Miss  Bessie  Molloy " 

Miss  Carrie  L.  Hunt " 

Miss  Katie  B.  Childs 

Miss  Lydia  A.  Clegg " 

Miss  Gazina  Garrison " 

Miss  Maggie  L.  Jordan " 

Mrs.  L.  T.  Hopkins 

Miss  Kate  McLaughlin " 

Miss  Christina  McLean 

Fourth  street  Primary. 

Location Northwest  corner  of  Fourth  and  Clay  stiv.  ts. 

Pupils  registered,  554;  average  attendance,  502;  percentage  of 
attendance,  .921;  number  to  each  teacher,  50,20;  monthly  tuition 
of  each  pupil,  $1.61. 
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teachers'. 

Mrs.  Lucy  A.  Morgan Principal. 

Miss  S.  H.  Thayer Assistant. 

Miss  Anna  Gibbons " 

Miss  Chlora  Conistock " 

Miss  M.  A.  Stincen 

Mrs.  K.  E.  Ingrahain " 

Miss  Hattie  J.  Estabrook " 

Miss  T.  J.  Carter 

Miss  Julia  B.  Brown 

Miss  A.  Beers • 

Miss  E.  McKie 

South  Cosmopolitan  Primary  School. 

Location North  side  Post  6treet,  between  Dupont  and  Stockton  streets 

Pupils  registered,  527;  average  attendance,  475;  percentage  of 
attendance,  .930;  number  to  each  teacher.  52^,;  monthly  tuition 
of  each  pupil,  §1.46. 

teachers. 

Miss  Minna  Graf Principal. 

Miss  Grace  Smith Assistant. 

Miss  C.  E.  Campbell 

Miss  E.  Siegeraann " 

Mrs.  Helen  E.  Moulton 

Miss  Sarah  Miller 

Miss  Adele  Koehncke " 

Miss  C.  Pohlmann " 

Miss  Amelia  Joice " 

Miss  C.  Dorsch 

Mason  street  Cosmopolitan  Primary  School. 

Location East  side  Mason  street,  between  Post  and  Gearj . 

Pupils  registered,  250;  average  attendance,  198.7;  percentage 
of  attendance,  .923;  number  to  each  teacher,  49J,;  monthly  tu- 
ition of  each  pupil,  $1.57. 
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TEACHERS. 

Mrs.  P.  C.  Cook Principal. 

Miss  V.  Coulou Assistant. 

Mad.  Marie  Dupuy " 

Miss  S.  E.  Duff 

Geary  street  Cosmopolitan  Primary  School. 

Location South  side  Geary  street,  between  Jackson  and  Powell  streets. 

Pupils  registered,  199;  average  attendance,  172.9;  percentage 
of  attendance,  .939;  number  to  each  teacher,  54^;  monthly  tuition 
of  each  pupil,  $1.23. 

TEACHERS. 

Miss  M.  E.  D'Arcy Principal. 

L.  Michaelsen Assistant. 

Miss  Amelia  Goldstein " 

Powell  street  Primary  School. 

Location West  side  Powell  street,  between  Jackson  and  Washington. 

Pupils  registered,  517;  average  attendance,  439;  percentage  of 
attendance,  .928;  number  to  each  teacher,  54^;  monthly  tuition 
of  each  pupil,  $1.35. 

TEACHERS. 

Miss  Carrie  V.  Benjamin Principal. 

Miss  L.  W.  Burwell Assistant. 

Miss  Sarah  E.  Thurton 

Miss  Eliza  Dames " 

Miss  Salome  Knapp " 

Mrs.  E.  S.  Forester 

Miss  Mary  E.  Tucker ''■ 

Miss  Margery  Robertson " 

Union  Primary  School. 

Location N.  W.  corner  Filbert  and  Kearny  streets. 

Pupils  registered,  472;  average  attendance,  364;  percentage  of 
attendance,  .913;  number  to  each  teacher,  52;  monthly  tuition  of 
each  pupil,  $1.64. 
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TEACHERS. 

Mrs.  A.  Griffith Principal. 

Miss  E.  Overend Assistant. 

Miss  L.  Solomon " 

Miss  A.  Stincen " 

Miss  H.  Featherly 

Miss  E.  0.  Capprise " 

Miss  Caroline  Younger " 

Miss  Emma  McEwen 

Mission  street  Primary  School. 

Location S.  side  Mission  street,  between  Fifth  and  Sixth  streets. 

Pupils  registered,  309;  average  attendance,  253.9;  percentage 
of  attendance,  .932;  number  to  each  teacher,  50,';  monthly  tuition 
of  each  pupil,  $1.44. 

TEACHERS. 

Miss  Agnes  M.  Manning Principal. 

Miss  M.  A.  Lawless Assistant. 

Miss  M.  A.  H.  Estabrook 

Miss  Annie  J.  Hall 

Miss  Ellen  Hodges " 

Pine  and  Larkin  street  Primary  School. 

Location Southwest  corner  Pine  and  Larkin  streets. 

Pupils  registered,  571;  average  attendance,  4G5.2;  percentage 
of  attendance,  .884;  number  to  each  teacher,  42^;  monthly  tu- 
ition of  each  pupil,  $1.74. 

TEACHERS. 

Miss  Hannah  Cooke Principal. 

Miss  A.  B.  Chalmers Assistant. 

Miss  Kate  Bonnell 

Miss  M.  E.  Savage 

Miss  Addie  B.  Sawyer 

Miss  Prances  M.  Benjamin 

Miss  Mattie  Kitchie 
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Mrs.  J,  H.  Nevins Assistant. 

Miss  D.  Hynian 

Miss  L.  A.  Humphreys " 

Miss  B.  A.  Kelly 

Miss  Mary  F.  Metcalf 

Eighth  street  Primary  School.. 

Location East  side  Eighth  street,  between  Harrison  and  Bryant  streets. 

Pupils  registered,  608;  average  attendance,  514;  percentage  of 
attendance,  931;  number  to  each  teacher,  51?;  monthly  tuition  of 
each  pupil,  $1.55. 

TEACHERS. 

Miss  A.  E.  Slavan Principal. 

Miss  S.  E.  Frissell Assistant, 

Miss  M.  A.  Humphreys " 

Miss  S.  C.  Johnson '  < 

Miss  Ellen  Donovan cc 

Miss  K.  E.  Gorman " 

Miss  E.  F.  Hassett 

Miss  M.  A.  Brady << 

Miss  M.  E.  Perkins 

Miss  A.  A.  Hazen " 

Miss  M.  A.  Lloyd 

Bryant  street  Primary  School. 

Location North  side  of  Bryant  street,  between  Third  and  Fourth  sir 

Pupils  registered,  357;  average  attendance,  298.5;  percentage 
of  attendance,  .932;  number  to  each  teacher,  49,';  monthly  tu- 
ition of  each  pupil,  $1.37. 

TEACHELS. 

Miss  Jennie  Smith Principal. 

Mrs.  Therese  M.  Sullivan Assistant. 

Miss  Clara  Gr.  Dolliver 

Miss  Julia  Doran " 

Mrs.  E.  C.  Marcus « 

Miss  Ida  E.  Dickens " 

• 

G 
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Hayes  Valley  Primary  School. 

Location North  side  Grove  street,  between  Larkin  and  Polk  streets. 

Pupils  registered,  292;  average  attendance,  256.5;  percentage 
of  attendance,  .924;  number  to  each  teacher,  5±i30;  monthly  tu- 
ition of.  each  pupil,  $1.43. 

TEACHERS. 

Miss  P.  M.  Stowell Principal. 

Miss  F.  A.  Stowell Assistant. 

Miss  H.  P.  Burr 

Miss  K.  A.  O'Brien 

Miss  Mary  "Williams " 

Spring  Valley  Primary  School.  9 

Location South  side  Union  street,  between  Franklin  and  Gough. 

Pupils  registered,  282;  average  attendance,  153.2;  percentage 
of  attendance,  .885;  number  to  each  teacher,  38,o;  monthly  tuition 
of  each  pupil,  SI. 7 7 

TEACHERS. 

Miss  J.  M.  A.  Hurley Principal. 

Miss  M.  J.  E.  Kennedy Assistant. 

Miss  Alice  Gregg " 

Miss  Marian  Slokum ' ' 

Drumm  street  Primary  School. 

Location N.  E.  corner  Sacramento  and  Drumm  streets. 

Pupils  registered,  152;  average  attendance,  118.1;  number  to 
each  teacher,  39^,;  monthly  tuition  of  each  pupil.  $1.88. 

TEACHERS. 

Miss  Annie  M.  Murphy Principal. 

Mrs.  Helen  V.  Shipley Assistant. 

Miss  Carrie  A.  Menges " 

• 

Potrero  School. 

Location Southwest  corner  Kentucky  and  Napa  streets. 

Pupils  registered,  88;  average  attendance,  26.9;  percentage  of 
attendance,  .918;  number  to  each  teacher,  31?;  monthly  tuition  of 
each  pupil,  $1.91. 
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TEACHERS. 

Miss  Annie  S.  Jewett Principal. 

Miss  Sarah  E.  Anderson Assistant. 

Pine  street  School. 

Location North  side  Pine  street,  between  Scott  and  Devisadero. 

Pupils  registered,  86;  average  attendance,  65.6;  percentage  of 
attendance,  .920;  number  to  each  teacher,  32*;  monthly  tuition  of 
each  pupil,  $2.02. 

TEACHERS. 

Mrs.  L.  A.  Russell Principal. 

Mrs.  Abbie  F.  Sprague Assistant. 

Tyler  street  School. 

Location North  side  Tyler  street,  between  Pierce  and  Scott  streets. 

Pupils  registered,  146;  average  attendance,  103.3;  percentage 
of  attendance,  .924;  number  to  each  teacher,  34^;  monthly  tuition 
of  each  pupil,  $2.08. 

TEACHERS. 

Miss  Mary  J.  Bragg Principal. 

Miss  Julia  Grady Assistant. 

Mrs.  Laverna  Allen " 

"West  End  School. 

Location Near  Six  mile  House. 

Pupils  registered,  72;  average  attendance,  31.9;  percentage  of 
attendance,  .766;  monthly  tuition  of  each  pupil,  $2.10. 
Mr.  W.  W.  Holden Principal. 

San  Bruno  Road. 

Location San  Bruno  Road,  near  Toll-gate. 

Pupils  registered,  57;  average  attendance,  38;  percentage  of 
attendance,  .883;  monthly  tuition  of  each  pupil,  $2.20. 
Miss  Marion  Sears Principal. 
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Ocean  House  School. 

Location Near  Ocean  House. 

Pupils  registered,  23;  average  attendance,  18.8;  percentage  of 
attendance,  .863;  monthly  tuition  of  each  pupil,  $4.41. 
John  Fox Principal. 

Fairmount  School. 

Location Fairmount  Tract. 

Pupils  registered,  69;  average  attendance,  42.4;  percentage  of 
attendance,  .857;  monthly  tuition  of  each  pupil,  $2.13. 

Albert  Lyser Principal. 

Miss  Lizzie  H.  Cope Assistant. 

South  San  Francisco  School. 

Location South  San  Francisco,  near  Railroad  avenue. 

Pupils  registered,  39;  average  attendance,  36.2;  percentage  of 
attendance,  .924;  monthly  tuition  of  each  pupil,  $2.21. 

Mrs.  Ada  E.  Wright Principal. 

Colored  School. 

Location Northeast  corner  Taylor  and  Vallejo  streets. 

Pupils  registered,  68;  average  attendance,  25.6;  percentage  of 
attendance,  .865;  monthly  tuition  of  each  pupil,  $4.26. 
Mrs.  Georgia  Washburn Principal. 

Chinese  School. 

Location North  side  Powell  street,  between  Jackson  and  Washington  streets. 

Pupils  registered,  52;  average  attendance,  29.5;  percentage  of 
attendance,  .654;  monthly  tuition  of  each  pupil,  $2.71. 
Wm.  M.  Dye Principal. 

SPECIAL    TEACHERS. 

F.  K.  Mitchell Teacher  of  Music. 

W.  D.  Murphy Teacher  of  Music. 

Hubert  Burgess Teacher  of  Drawing. 

Paul  A.  Gavin Teacher  of  Drawing. 
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SEAL  ESTATE  OF  THE  SCHOOL  DEPARTMENT. 


LOTS  DEEDED  BY  COMMISSIONERS  OF  THE  FUNDED  DEBT. 

Fifty  vara  lot  No.  301,  corner  of  Bush  and  Stockton  streets. 

Fifty  vara  lot  No.  462,  corner  of  Kearny  and  Filbert  streets. 

Fifty  vara  lot  No.  663,  corner  of  Yallejo  and  Taylor  streets. 

One  hundred  vara  lot  No.  128,  corner  of  Market  and  Fifth 
streets. 

Lot  on  Fourth  street,  80  feet  by  125  feet,  portion  of  one  hun- 
dred  vara  No.  174,  corner  Harrison  and  Fourth  streets. 

LOTS  OBTAINED  BY  EXCHANGE. 

Fifty  vara  lot  No.  482,  on  Greenwich  street,  received  in  ex- 
change for  fifty-vara  lot  No.  695,  corner  of  Stockton  and  Fran- 
cisco streets. 

Inner  portion  of  one  hundred  vara  lot  No.  76,  fronting-  on 
Vassar  Place,  Harrison  street,  near  Second  street  (100  by  180 
feet),  obtained  in  exchange  for  fifty  vara  lot  No.  732,  corner  of 
Fremont  and  Harrison  streets. 

Part  of  one  hundred  vara  lot  No.  274, 115  feet  on  Eighth  street 
by  275  feet  deep,  received  in  exchange  for  one  hundred  vara  lot 
No.  258,  corner  of  Folsoni  and  Seventh  streets. 

Part  of  fifty  vara  lot  No.  167,  on  Broadway  near  Powell  street 
(69J  by  137^),  received  in  exchange  for  portion  of  one  hundred 
vara  lot  No.  174,  corner  of  Fourth  and  Harrison  streets. 

Part  of  fifty  vara  lot  No.  581,  70  feet  on  Post  street,  between 
Dupont  and  Stockton  streets,  received  in  exchange  for  portion 
of  one  hundred  vara  lot  No.  174,  corner  of  Fourth  and  Harrison 
streets. 

Lot  100  feet  on  Tyler  street,  by  137|  feet  deep,  in  block  433, 
between  Pierce  and  Scott  streets,  for  lot  No.  2,  block  431,  West- 
ern Addition. 

LOTS   OBTAINED   BY   PURCHASE. 

Fifty  vara  lot  No.  418,  on  Union,  near  Montgomery  street. 
One  half  of  fifty  vara  lot  No.  121,  on  Powell,  near  Clay  street. 
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Lot  on  Mission  street,  200  by  182,  in  block  35. 

Part  of  fifty  vara  lot  No.  1,320,  97i  feet  on  Bush  street  by  137i 
feet  deep. 

One-half  of  fifty  vara  lot  No.  159,  on  PoweTl  near  Jackson. 

Fifty  vara  No.  G02,  corner  of  Mason  and  Washing-ton  streets. 

Fifty  vara  No.  1,023,  corner  of  Bush  and  Taylor  streets. 

Lot  on  Broadway  street,  39f  by  91^  feet;  portion  of  fifty  vara 
lot  on  the  northwest  corner  of  Powell  and  Broadway  streets. 

Lot  on  Tehama  street.  28  by  75  feet,  commencing  at  the  south- 
erly line  of  Tehama  street,  at  a  point  distant  297  feet  westerly 
from  the  southwest  corner  of  First  and  Tehama  streets. 

Lot  on  Tehama  street,  90  by  75  feet,  numbered  on  the  official 
map  of  the  City  of  San  Francisco  as  lots  Nos.  10  and  17  of  the 
one  hundred  vara  lot  survey. 

Lot  on  Kentucky  street,  50  by  100  feet,  commencing  at  a  point 
on  the  westerly  line  of  Kentucky  street,  distant  one  hundred  feet 
southerly  from  the  southwest  corner  of  Kentucky  and  Napa 
streets. 

Lot  on  Chenery  street,  G2  b}-  125  feet,  commencing  at  a  point 
on  the  east  line  of  Chenery  street,  distant  northerly  200  feet  from 
the  northerly  corner  of  Kandall  and  Chenery  streets. 

Also,  lot  on  the  San  Jose  Railroad,  02  by  175  feet,  commencing 
at  a  point  on  the  westerly  line  of  the  San  Jose  Railroad,  distant 
183  feet  northerly  from  the  northwest  corner  of  Randall  street 
and  the  San  Jose  Railroad. 

Lot  on  Cheneiy  street,  50  by  125  feet,  being  known  as  lot  No. 
8,  in  block  29,  as  laid  down  upon  the  map  of  the  Fairmount 
Tract,  San  Miguel  Ranch. 

Lot  on  Silver  street,  11  by  70  feet,  commencing  at  a  point  on 
the  northwesterly  line  of  Silver  street,  distant  112  feet  from  the 
northwesterly  comer  of  Silver  and  Second  streets. 

Lot  on  the  corner  of  Pine  and  Larkin  streets,  200  by  120  feet, 
portion  of  block  11.  "Western  Addition. 

Lot  on  Clay  street,  near  Powell,  26,2>  by  75  feet,  adjoining 
Boys'  High  school  lot  on  the  south. 

Lot  on  Silver  street,  21  by  70  feet,  with  house  and  improve- 
ments; purchased  of  M.  Kelsy. 
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Lot  on  Silver  street,  20  by  70,  purchased  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Connell.  "      /     . 

Lot  on  the  north  side  of  Broadway,  30  by  91£fedt^o6nyn»encing 
107i  west  from  the  northwest  corner  of  Powell  and  1 1        •    y.  . 

LOTS    OBTAINED    BY    DOXAXKHV. 

Nob.  13.  14,  15,  16,  26,  27  and  28,  in  block  Xo.  85,  Potrero 
Xuevo.     Donated  by  Geo.  Treat. 

Xo.  4,  in  block  Xo.  23,  Bemal  Ranch,  200  by  125  feet,  v 
End  Map  Xo.  2,  County  Eoad.     Donated  by  Harvey  S.  Brown. 

Lot  on  the  southwest  comer  of  Kentucky  and  Xapa  str 
100  by  100  feet,  Potrero.     Donated  by  Robert  Dyson,  J.   W. 
Raymond,  J.  Ward,  Samuel  Gil  more,  James  R.  Riddle,  and  C. 
G.  Eaton. 

Lots  39,  40,  51,  52,  subdivisions  of  lots  247,  24  250,  251, 

252,  253,  Preeita  Valley  Lands,  on  Adam  street,  near  Eve  street. 
50  by  132  feet.     Donated  by  Vitus  Wackenreuder. 

Lot  on  Vermont  street.  12u  by  200  feet,  being  a  portion  of 
block  Xo.  127,  Potrero  Xuevo.  Donated  by  Xathan  Porter  and 
E.  D.  Sawyer. 

Lot  on  Bernal  Ranch,  80  by  180  feet,  designated  on  "West  End 
Map  Xo.  2.  as  lot  Xo.  4,  block  27.     Donated  by  Xathan  Porter. 

Lot   on   Eilbert    street,  between  Taylor   and  Jones,  100  feet 
front,  portion  of  fifty  vara  lot  Xo.  446.     Donated  to  School  De- 
ment  by  the  Board  of  Supervisors. 

Lot  on  Shotwell  street,  122^  by  122^  feet,  between  Twenty- 
second  and  Twenty-third  streets.     Donated  by  John  Center. 

Lot  on  Montana  street.  200  by  120  feet,  known  as  lot  Xo.  4. 
block  TT,  upon  a  certain  map  marked  "Map  of  Lands  of  the 
Railroad  Homestead  Association.'*     Donated  by  Association. 

LOTS    OBTAINED   BY   VAX    NESS    ORDINA] 

In  Mission  Blocks — 

Fifty  vara  lot  in  block  Xo.  8. 
Fifty  vara  lot  in  block  Xo.  21. 
Fifty  vora  lot  in  block  Xo.  34. 
Fifty  vara  lot  in  block  Xo.  61. 
Fifty  vara  lot  in  block  Xo.  93. 
Fiftv  vara  lot  in  block  Xo.  104. 
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Ill  Western  Addition — 

Fifty  vaiva  lot  No.  2 
Fifty  vara  lot  Xo.  6 
Fifty  vara  lot  Xo.  5 
Fifty  vara  lot  Xo.  5 
Fifty  vara  lot  Xo.  2 
Fifty  vara  lot  Xo.  5 
Fifty  vara  lot  Xo.  5 
Fifty  vara  lot  Xo.  5 
Fifty  vara  lot  Xo.  2 
Fifty  vara  lot  Xo.  2 
Fifty  vara  lot  Xo.  5 
Fifty  vara  lot  Xo.  2 
Fifty  vara  lot  Xo.  2 
Fifty  vara  lot  Xo.  6 
Fifty  vara  lot  Xo.  2 
Fifty  vara  lot  Xo.  2 
Fifty  vara  lot  Xo.  2 

In  Potrero  Xuevo — 

Lot  in  block  Xo.  39 
Lot  in  block  Xo.  46 
Lot  in  block  Xo 


in  block 
in  block 
in  block 
in  block 
in  block 
in  block 
in  block 
in  block 
in  block 
in  block 
in  block 
in  block 
in  block 
in  block 
in  block 
in  block 
in  block 


Xo.  3: 
Xo.  14, 
Xo.  21. 
Xo.  29. 
Xo.  62. 
No.  111. 
Xo.  117. 
Xo.  123. 
Xo.  136. 
Xo.  158. 
Xo.  281. 
Xo.  318. 
Xo.  325. 
No.  374. 
No.  419. 
Xo.  460. 
Xo.  465. 


100  by  200  feet. 
100  by  200  feet. 
163,  100  by  200  feet. 


SCHOOL    LOTS    WEST    OF   FIRST    AVENUE    TO    THE    OCEAN. 

The  size  of  each  lot  is  150  by  240  feet,  running  from  east  and 
west  through  the  centre  of  the  block,  having  a  frontage  of  150 
feet  on  each  street. 


No.  of  Block  in 

which  each  Lot 

is  situated. 

No.  of  Block  in 

which  each  Lot 

is  situated. 

No.  of  Block  in 

which  each  Lot 

is  situated. 

No.  of  Block  in  No.  of  Block  in 

which  each  Lotjwhich  each  Lot 

is  situated.          is  situated. 

No.  of  Block  in 

which  each  Lot 

is  situated. 

G73 

780 

873 

792 

975 

1209 

678 

872 

963 

696 

1056 

1276 

375 

957 

1044 

357 

1132 

418 

278 

1038 

1120 

260 

1203 

242 

176 

1114 

1191 

158 

248 

339 

867 

1186 

1258 

407 

345 

714 

775 

395 

1264 

152 

708 

810 

953 

164 

1197 

254 

804 

902 

170 

266 

1126 

351 

869 

987 

272 

263 

1050 

702 

981 

1068 

369 

690 

969 

798 

1062 

1215 

684 

786 

884 

890 

1138 

1146 
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LOTS    BETWEEN"    FIRST  AVENUE    ANT)    THE    OLD    CHARTER    LINE.       EACH    LOT 
IS    FIFTY    VARA    IN    SIZE. 

In  block  523,  on  Page  street,  between  Baker  and  Broderick 
streets. 

In  block  530,  on  McAllister  street,  between  Baker  and  Brod- 
erick streets. 

In  block  511,  on  Sacramento  street,  between  Baker  and  Brod- 
erick streets. 

In  block  513,  on  Pacific  street,  between  Baker  and  broderick 
streets. 

In  block  553,  on  Lombard  street,  between  Baker  and  Brod- 
erick streets. 

In  block  657,  on  Haight  street,  between  Lott  street  and  Ma- 
sonic Avenue. 

LOTS    IN    MISSION    SURVEY,    WEST    OF    POTRERO    AVENUE. 

Lot,  117^  by  150  feet,  on  Mission  street,  between  Twenty-fifth 

and  Twenty-sixth  streets,  in  block  No.  183. 

Lot,  150  by  215  feet  on  Valencia  and  Bartlett  streets,  between 
Twenty-second  and  Twenty-third  streets,  in  block  No.  136. 

Lot,  150  by  200  feet,  on  Bryant  and  York  streets,  between 
Twenty-second  and  Twenty-third  streets,  in  block  No.  117. 

Lot,  150  by  200  feet,  on  Bryant  and  Columbia  streets,  between 
Twenty-fifth  and  Twenty-sixth  streets,  in  block  Xo.  17S. 

LOTS  EAST  OF  POTRERO  AVENUE  TO  BAT. 

Potrero  Survey,  size  of  lots  150  by  200  feet.  In  blocks  373, 
287,  265,  251,  226,  110,  122. 

BBCAPITULATION. 

Number  of  School  Lots  west  of   First  Avenue.  73. 
Number  of  School    Lots   between  First  Avenue  and  Charter 
Line,  G. 
Number  of  School  Lots  in  Mission  Survey,  1. 
Number  of  School  Lots  in  Potrero  Survey,  7. 


